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that Educate 
as Well as Please... 


Provide the children with the means to pro- 
vide a livelihood for themselves. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 


A moderate outlay that secures a profitable 
investment for your boy or girl. 


For particulars call or address 


G. G. WICKSON & C0. 


3 & 5 Front St., San Francisco 


MACKINTOSH 


GARMENTS POR AND WOMEN 


Goodyear Rubber Co. 


K. Pease, V. P. & Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO and PORTLAND, OR. 


One of the Greatest Factors 


. in producing a clear, clean skin and there- 
. fore a perfect complexion, is the use of 


Agreeable 


preventives taken in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 
Racking Colds or Fevers. Syrup of Figs is 


Mild and Sure, 


pleasant to the taste and free from eetenaite sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have found 
it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses its effect 
will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Manufactured by 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 
For Sale by all Steet 


FOR” 
Fine Shoes 
TRY. 


 Kasts 


| 738-740 Market Street. 
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First Baking owder mee 


Never fails to | 
make light and 
wholesome Bread 
Cake or Pastry 


Perfectly Pure 
The Standard 


Best In The World 
GEO. A. FISHER, Pacific Coast Agent, 109 California St., San Francisco 
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CROCKERS’ 


have two specialties—have them almost to 
themselves—Fine Leather Goods and Engrav- 
ing, Both; the best that can be obtained, and 
sold at the smallest margin of profit that the 


quality justifies. Always ready for inspection. 


215-217-219 BUSH STREET 
227-229 POST STREET 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING » LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE, 222 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Profit and Reserve Fund ..... 50,000.00 


A Conservative, Prosperous, 
Progressive Company 
Has made better returns to its stockholders than any other 
Company west of the Mississippi River. 
Business doubled in past twelve months. : 
7 per cent. Coupon Certificates of Deposit a specialty. 


WM. CORBIN 
ESTABLISHED 1889. Secrerary @2 GENERAL MANAGER 
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EVERY PACKAGE a Bottle of LIQUID SOZODONT and Box of SOZODONT POWDER. Sample of the liquid, with trial 
cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the skin, by mail for three cents. HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York. 
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1857=1897 
Harper’s Weekly 


P ANORAMA OF THE WORLD | 
INTEREST 


will be fully treated. 


SERIALS 


= 
= 
2 
= = : = A New England Story 
= ees ie By MARY E. WILKINS 

A Tale of a Greek Uprising 

By E. F. BENSON 

A Sequel to ‘The Boat-House on the Styx” by 

= JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
= 
3 


Will me appear early in the year. Illustrated by PETER NEWELL 


AND NAVY LIFE 


Will be presented by Special Writers and Well Known ee 


Special attention WE STE RN SU BJ ECTS 


will be given to 


The Department of 


AMATEUR SPORT caspar wuitney 


Will remain the most important department of its kind in the country 


10 CENTS A COPY $4.00 A YEAR 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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Boughton, Mifflin & Co.’s Doliday Books. 


FISKE 


THOREAU 


MRS. STOWE 


ALDRICH 


BURROUGHS 


LOWELL 


MRS. WIGGIN 


MISS JEWETT 


~~ 


The American Revolution. By Joun Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Con- 
taining 22 superb photogravures of portraits and paintings, 15 colored maps 
and plates, and 280 text cuts and maps. 2 vols. 8v%, $8.00. 

These noble volumes are profusely illustrated with superb portraits, maps, plans of bat- 
tles, pictures of historic buildings and scenes, medals, facsimiles, etc. 

Cape Cod. By Henry D. Tuoreav. Holiday Edition. Illustrated in water 
colors by Miss AMELIA M. WATSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00. 

Thoreau’s unequaled description of Cape Codtis supplemented by a hundred admirable 
illustrations printed in colors on the margins. The volumes are uncommonly handsome. 

The Mycenwan Age. By Dr. Cyrestos Tsountas and J. Invinc MANATT, 
Ph. D., Professor in Brown University. With an Introduction by Dr. WiL- 
HELM DORPFELD, the eminent archeologist. With a-Map, Plans, Tables, 
and over 150 Illustrations. A book of the first order of value and interest, 
like Schliemann’s and Lanciani’s volumes. 8vo. 


Chapters from a Life. By ELizaBetu Stuart PHELPs, author of “A Sin- 
gular Life,” “The Gates Ajar,” etc. With 24 portraits and other illustrations. 
12mo, $1.50. 

A remarkably handsome and attractive book of biographical and literary interest. 
Miss Phelp« tells the story of her girlhood, her entrance into the world of authorship, and 
Eves glimpses or full views of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bishop Brooks, Dr. Park, 

r. Fields, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, and others. 

Talks About Autographs. By Dr. George Brrxseck Hitt. With por- 
traits and facsimiles. Square 8vo, bound in antique leather, $3.50; also in 


buckram, with paper label, $3.50. 
Fifty famous persons are embraced in his delightful ‘* Talks.” 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, her Writings in a New Riverside Edition. 
From new plates. Thoroughly edited and rearranged, with a Biographical 
Sketch and Notes. With portraits, views of Mrs. Stowe’s homes, and other 
illustrations on the engraved title pages. In 16 vols. 12mo, handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. By THomas Baitey Aupricu. Printed 
in black and red, and bound in antique leather, handsomely stamped. 16mo, 
$1.50. Edition de Luze, in red parchment and gold, $5.00, net. 


Whitman: A Study. An entirely new, original, noteworthy book, by JoHn 
KurRovuGHS. With a noble portrait of Walt Whitman. i6mo, $1.25. Also, 
uniform with the limited Riverside Edition of Burrough’s writings, gilt top, 
$1.50, net. 


A Year in the Fields. Eight of Jonn BurrovGn’s delightful outdoor 
papers, with 20 charming pictures from photographs, and an Introduction by 
CLIFTON JOHNSON. 12m, gilt top, $1.50. 


Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Cambridge Edition. 
With a portrait and engraved title-page, with a vignette of Lowell’s home, 
Siemesed Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or 
full levant, $5.50. 


The Story of Aaron, So-named, the Son of Ben Ali. A uel to 
“Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer Country” and “Mr. Rabbit at 
Home.” By Joe. CHANDLER Harris. With 25 illustrations by Oliver 
Herford. Square 8vo, in illuminated cover, $2.00. 
awe - talk with animals; he tells the secret to the children, and here are the stories 


Sister Jane, her Friends and Acquaintance. Crown 8vo, $1.50. ° 
Except ‘*Uncle Remus’’ himself, no person has stepped out of old Southern life into 
literature quite so natural and thoroughly representative as sister Jane. 


Marm Lisa. By Kate DovuGias WiaGIn, author of “The Birds’ Christmas 


Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

Little Ma:m Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction. The very interesting story describes 
the quickening of her clouded and burdened life till her pathetic faithfulness ripens, in 
the climax, into heroism. 


Nine Songs and a Carol. Set to music by Mrs. Wiggin. Square 8vo, $1.25. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. By Saran Orne Jewett, author of 


“The Life of Nancy,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 
This rat of a summer on the coast of Maine and the adjacent islands forms one of the 
most delightful books Miss Jewett has writien. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
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THE CENTURY 


ALL NEW FEATURES. 


‘THE coming year will be one of extraordinary interest to readers of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. There are to be many novel and timely features and several strong serials, 
announcements of which will be made from time to time. The following serials begin in 
the November issue, the first number of the new volume: 


“Campaigning with Grant,” 
BY GEN. HORACE PORTER. 


A remarkable series of papers by the man who was closest to General Grant. Pen pictures of Grant 
as a man and as a soldier, and of campaign life and scenes. Full of anecdote; richly illustrated. 


A Great Novel of the American Revolution. 
‘‘HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER, 


Sometime Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency, General Washington." 


BY DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 

This powerful romance, Dr. Mitchell's masterpiece, is a story of the American Revolution and of 
Philadelphia society from 1753 to 1783. Washington, Franklin, Lafayette and other famous 
men figure in it. It is safe to say that readers of this story will obtain from it a clearer idea 
of the people who were foremost in Revolutionary days and of the social life of the times 

' than can be had from any other single source. It is not only historically accurate, but 

it is a most interesting romance of love and war. The hero serves on Washington's staff. 


A Novel by F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘‘ Saracinesca,"’ ‘‘Casa Braccio,"’ etc., entitled ‘‘ A Rose of 
Yesterday,"’ a story of modern life in Europe, with American’ characters, begins in 
November. The first of a series of engravings, made by the famous wood-engraver, 
T. Cole, of the old English masters, is in this issue. 


SUPERB ART FEATURES. THE BEST SHORT STORIES. 


December is the Christmas Issue, 

a number of great pictorial beauty and full of entertainment. New subscribers who 
begin with December may have the November number free, and so get first 

chapters of all the serials. $4.00 a year. All dealers take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance may be made directly to 
THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, 
New York. 


“ At the head ; 
of periodical literature.””— Chicago Journal. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 


qJHE best of all children’s magazines” is the universal verdict on 
St. Nicholas. It began existence in 1873, and since that time 
has gradually merged in itself all of the leading children’s mag- 
azines in America. The greatest writers of the world are its 
regular contributors. The supreme quality of St. Nicholas 
is its bright, healthful, and invigorating atmosphere. 
THE COMING YEAR will be a great one in its history. It will have a more varied 
table of contents and more spirited illustrations than ever before. The leading serial will be 


A STORY OF THE TIME OF SHAKSPERE: 
“Master Skylark,” by John Bennett. Ilustrated by Birch. 


This is a live story, full of action, color, merriment, and human nature. The world’s greatest 

t figures as one of the principal characters, although the hero and heroine are a boy and girl. 

t is poetic in treatment, but full of the romance of the Elizabethan age, and very dramatic in 
plot. Another serial beginning in November is 


A GREAT WAR STORY FOR NORTH AND SOUTH: 
“The Last Three Soldiers,” by William H. Shelton. 


A strong story with a unique plot. Three Union soldiers, members of a signal corps, 
stationed on a mountain-top, cut a bridge that connects them with the rest of the world and 
become veritable castaways in the midst of the Confederacy. Fully illustrated. 


“June’s Garden,” a Serial for Girls, by Marion Hill. 


This story is addressed specially to girls, and is by a favorite writer. It is full of fun, the 
character-drawing is strong, and the whole influence of the story is inspiring and uplifting. 


SHORT STORIES. 


There will be many tales of brave effort and adventure. GEORGE KENNAN has written 
three exciting stories of his experiences in Russia; WALTER CAMP will have a stirring 
account of a bicycle race, and J, T, TROWBRIDGE will contribute a story of the sea. Every- 
thing in St. NICHOLAS is illustrated, and every month will have articles representing 


ALL THE BEST WRITERS. 
Patriotic Sketche Historical Stor: irited Pict 
of ravel, Poems, Etc. 


‘ ber. New subscribers who begin with that 

A Christmas Present issue can have November free of charge, and 

tants so begin the volume. A subscription costs 

of a Year Ss Subscription. 3.00, and no better Christmas gift can be 

thought of. We send a handsomely printed 
certificate for those who wish to use a subscription to ST. NICHOLAS in this way. 


All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made by check, draft, or in registered 
letter, directly to the publishers, THE Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


: CENTURY CO 


NION SQ... NEW YORK 


December is the beautiful Christmas num- § 
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All of he Gentury Go's 
books aze printed by the 
De 


inne Lress. 


Ohe Contucy 


THE ART BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


MODERN 
FRENCH MASTERS. 


Twenty Biographical and Critical 


by well-known 
A etist 


Superbly Illustrated. 


RTICLES on Diaz, Corot, Rous- 
seau, Gérdme, Millet, Courbet, 
Troyon, Bastien-Lepage, etc., writ- 
ten by their American pupils and 
friends, Will H. Low, E. H. Blash- 
field, Kenyon Cox, J. Carroll Beck- 
with, and others; edited by Prof. 
John C. Van Dyke. A magnificent 
specimen of book-making. $10.00. 


y bright and readable. 


QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS. 


A COLLECTION of 2,500 clever and appropriate quo- 
tations intended for use on dinner menus, invitations, 
ae etc., compiled by Katharine B. Wood. Extreme- 

and-made paper, uncut,. $1.50. 


A 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERYBODY. 


POPULAR book on electricity, explaining it in an un- 
technical way. By Philip Atkinson. roo illus., $1.50. 


By George Wharton Edwards. 


‘* Break o'Day.’’ Stories of 
the Mainecoast. Illus., $1.00. 
‘*Thumb-Nail Sketches.”’ 
Quaint stories of adventure. $1.00. 
“*P’tit Matinic’.’" Nova 
Scotia stories. Illustrated, $1.25. 
**The Rivalries of Long and 
Short Codiac.’’ With the au- 


thor’s illustrations. $1.00. 


New Novels. 


THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 
Small Books in Dainty Leather Bindings. 


By Various Authors. 


‘*Tracings.’’ 200 apothegms 
by E. Scott O’Connor. $1.00. 

‘“‘Writing to Rosina.’’ A 
delightful novelette, by William 
Henry Bishop. $1.00. 

‘‘Notes of a Professional 
Exile.’’ By E. S. Nadal. $1.00. 

**A Madeira Party.’’ Stories 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. $1.00. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOKS. 


“ME: KIPLING’S best bid for immortality.” 


‘*The Jungle Book” and “The Second Jungle 
Book.” Illustrated; $1.50 each. The two, in uniform binding, in a box, $3.00. 


Beautiful Art Books. 


** The Cat and the Cherub.’’ Stories by Chester Bai- 
ley Fernald. $1.25. 

** Stories of a Sanctified Town.’’ By Lucy S. Fur- 
man. ‘Tales of religious enthusiasm in a Kentucky commu- 
nity. $1.25. 

**Gold.’’ A Dutch-Indian novel, by Annie Linden. A 
story that will have freshness and fascination for American 
readers. $1.25. 

** The Metropolitans.’’ A satire on New York Society, 
by Jeanie Drake, the scene laid in New York and in the 
Arctic regions. $1.25. 

** The Wonderful Wheel.’’ A romance of Louisiana, 
by Mary Tracy Earle. A charming tale. $1.25. 


**Sonny.’’ Stories, by Ruth McEnery Stuart. $1.00. 


The New Edition of 
General Grant’s Memoirs. 


** Old Italian Masters.’’ Raphael, Titian, and others, 
engraved by T. Cole, with notes by W. J. Stillman. $10.00. 
** Old Dutch and Flemish Masters.’’ Rembrandt, 
Franz Hals, and others, engraved by T. Cole, with notes by 
Prof. J. C. Van Dyke. $7.50. 
‘* The Century Gallery.’’ A portfolio of 64 engravin 
from THE and St. NicHOLAS. $10.00. 
** English Cathedrals.’’ By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer, magnificently illustrated by Joseph Pennell. $6.00. 
**Henriette Ronner, the Painter of Cat Life and 
Cat Character.’’ With photogravures. 
** The Reign of Queen Anne.”’ 
Oliphant. Superbly illustrated. $6.00. 
** Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire.”’ 
By Anna L. Bicknell. Richly illustrated. $2.25. 


15.00, 


By Mrs. M. O. W. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S ‘‘ POEMS HERE AT HOME.’’ 
A choice collection. Illustrated by Kemble. Cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2.50. 


ITH notes by Colonel F. D. Grant; newillus- 
trations,new type. Twovolumes,cloth, $5.00. 


The New Edition of 
Theo. Roosevelt's *‘ Ranch Life.”” 


With Remington’s famous illustrations. For- 
merly issued at $5.00. New edition, $2.50. 


AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. 


Y Prof. N. S. Shaler, setting forth the gospel of good]. 
roads. Practical and suggestive. Every bicycler will 
especially appreciate it. 


300 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY COOK BOOK. 


“ AT once the most comprehensive and concise cook book that we know of.” — Home Journal, N. Y. 
The standard cook book of thé present day, oe a remarkable collection of photographs 


of the dishes described. The most complete work of its kin 


ever published. 600 pages, $2.00. 
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(Aristmas Books 


post-paid, to any addzess 


on receipt of price. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. 
“THE PRIZE CUP.” A story that will interest healthy boys every- 
where. Beautifully illustrated. $1.50. 


A STORY OF THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
“"THE SWORDMAKER'S SON.” By W. O. Stoddard. A dra- 
matic tale of boy life at the beginning of the Christian era. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. $1.50. 


A NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS BOOK. 
‘““CGINDBAD, SMITH & CO.” By Albert Stearns. The author 
revives Sindbad the Sailor, who becomes a partner of an Amer- 
ican boy of to-day. Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 


A New Edition of an “UNCLE REMUS” BOOK. 
ee | ADDY JAKE.” By Joel Chandler Harris. Stories of Brer B’ar, 
Brer Fox, etc., told by Uncle Remus. [Illustrated by Kemble. 
New edition, uniform with Kipling’s Jungle Stories, $1:25. 


A STORY LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
‘**A. BOY OF THE FIRST EMPIRE.” The adventures of a young 
French boy befriended by Napoleon. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Illustrated by H. A. Ogden. $1.50. 


BOOKS BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 
**TJONALD AND DOROTHY newedition, beautifully illustrated, 
$1.50. ‘* The Land of Pluck”’; stories and sketches of Holland 
for young folks, richly illustrated, $1.50. ** When Life is Young a col- 
lection of verses for boys and girls, with numerous illustrations, $1.25. 
‘* Baby World,” stories, pictures, and rhymes for little folks selected 
from St, Nicholas and edited by Mrs. Dodge,—3o0 illustrations, $1.00. 


BOOKS BY MRS. C. V. JAMISON. 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS. 
The Century Book 

of Famous Americans. 
BY S. The story 

of a youn e's pilgrimage to 
the homes o Washin ton, Lincoln, 
and other famous men. 250 pages, 
250 illustrations, $1.50. Published 


under the auspices of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 


The Century Book 

for Young Americans, 
BY Elbridge S. Brooks. Tellingin 

attractive story form what every 
American boy and girl ought to 
know about the government. 200 
illustrations, $1.50. Published un- 
der the auspices of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 


Hero Tales 
from American History. 
BY Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Graphic descrip- 
tions. 300 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


‘**T ADY JANE”; acharming story, with illustrations by Birch, $1.50. ‘‘ Toinette's Philip"; the suc- 
cessor of ‘‘ Lady Jane"’ in the hearts of the children. Illustrated by Birch, $1.50. 


THE FAMOUS BROWNIE BOOKS. 


Y Palmer Cox. “™ Blest be the man who first created the Brownies!" says the New-York Observer. 
There are now five Brownie Books, with verses and pictures that have delighted hundreds of thousands 


ofhomes. The children ‘‘ read them to pieces.” $1.50 a copy. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


‘* The Shadow Show.”’ By Peter S. Newell, author of the 
Topsy Turvy Books. Oneofhis most unique productions. $1.00. 

**Gobolinks for Young and Old.”” By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart and Albert Bigelow Paine. Grotesque pictures, repro- 
ductions of odd-shaped blots of ink with nonsense verses and 
with directions for playing the new game of gobolinks. $1.00. 

‘*Rhymes of the States.’’ A geographical aid to young 
people. By Garrett Newkirk. Illustrated. $1.00. 

Paper Doll Poems.”’ Pictures in imitation of dolls and ani- 
mals cut out of paper, with verses by Pauline King. 75 cents. 

‘* Artful Anticks.”’ A collection of humorous verses and pic- 
tures by Oliver Herford. $1.00. 

‘“*A Book of Cheerful Cats.’ Funny cat pictures and 
verses by J. G. Francis. $1.00. 


ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


A ba. music book of the day. 112 songs by 32 composers, 
beautifully illustrated. Used in the nursery and in the 
concert room. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 


AS TH 
SAS NION 


eg Ballister’s Fortunes. 
y Howard Pyle. $2.00. 


Tom Paulding. 
By Brander Matthews. $3.50. 


The Horse Fair. 
By James Baldwin. $1.50. 
P Imaginotions. 

By Tudor Jenks. $1.50. 
The Man Who Married 
The Moon. 

Some —— of Our 
By Charles F. Li 

Each $1.50. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

A copy of the beautifully illustrated 
thirty-two page catalogue of The 
Century Co.’s publications will be 
sent to any address, free, on request. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 
SELECTED NEW BOOKS 


NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS 
By John Knox Laughton, M.A., R.N. 


Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; Professor of Modern History in 
King’s College, London; Lecturer on Naval History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
With 14 portraits, 10 being in Photogravure, and about 13 other full-page Ulustrations, besides 
4 Plans of Battles, and numerous Facsimiles of Letters and Autographs from MSS. in the 
Record Office and British Museum, and a Reproduction in Color of Nelson’s Last Orders. 


Large Imperial 16mo, 367 pages, $4.00. 


COLLECTOR SERIES 


Fine Prints. By Freperick WeEDMORE. 
Illustrated by examples after Mantegna, 
Mare Antonio, Schéngauer, Diirer, Beham, 
‘Lukas van Leyden, Rembrandt (both por- 
traiture and landscape), Watteau, Chardin, 
Reynolds, and Turner. Crown 8vo, buck- 
ram, gilt top, $2.25 net. [ New volume. 


The Coin Collector. By W. Carew Haz- 


uiTT. Illustrated by 12 collotype plates of 
coins. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, $2.25 
net. 


*,*Other volumes to follow. 


A NEW COLOR BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE CLUB 


Pictures by FLorence K. Upton. Words by 
BertHa Upton. With colored plates and 
numerous illustrations in the text. Oblong 
4to, $2.00. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A **GOLLIWOGH.” 


Illustrated in color by Fuorence K. Upton, 
with words by BertHa Upton. Oblong 
4to, $2.00. 


MR. ANDREW LANG'S 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 1896 


THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 66 plates 
and other illustrations by H. J. Ford. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, $2.00. 


A NEW BOOK ON AFRICA 
TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS 


By Fexrx Dusors. Translated from the 
French. With 158 illustrations and 8 maps. 


Demy 8vo, cloth ornamental, $3.50. 

“Timbuctoo has always been mysterious, and is 
less known to English readers than the City of the 
Sun. Tothe ordinary reader the very name is but a 
geographical expression signifying some city in the 
very farthest corner of the world, and of the inhabit- 
ants he knows nothing. This book, however, will 
enlighten him, for it traces the history of the city 
from the early ages of Egyptian civilization up to the 
present day, and shows, with the aid of many beauti- 
ful illustrations, the rise and fall of the capital of 
Darkest Africa.’’ 


H. RIDER HAGGARD'S NEW STORY 


THE WIZARD 
By H. Riper HaaGGarp, author of ‘ She,” 
“King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘Joan Haste,” 


etc., etc. With 19 full-page illustrations by 

CHARLES Kerr. Crown 8vo, cloth o:na- 

mental, $1.25. 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s new story has a motive which 
is believed to be new to recent fiction. The tale is 
African, and deals with the conversion of a savage 
tribe by a missionary and martyr, who does not trust 
to the ordinary resources of proselytism, but takes his 
stand upon a literal interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament promises. The story tells how his faith tri- 
umphed and how it was strangely supported and 
justified by a superior Power working through the 
forces of nature and granting a direct aid which so 
many deny in these latter days to be vouchsafed to 
man. The keynote of the book is that faith can, and 
still does, work miracles. 


THE PRINCESS DESIREE 
A Romance. By CrementTina Biack. With 
8 illustrations by John Williamson. Crown 
8vo, $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post paid, on receipt of price 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Robinson Crusoe 
By DANIEL DEFOE. Edited by Kate Stevens P ‘ $ .50 


Fifty Famous Stories Retold 


Just published. The latest additions to Ectectic Scoot Reapinas. Robinson Crusoe has been 
adapted to school purposes, while practically retaining all the essential characteristics of the first 
edition of this work, published in 1719. In Fifty Famous Stories Retold, is presented a collec- 
tion possessing educative value which will commend it as a supplementary reader in the middle 
primary grades. The stories are sure to deeply interest the children and are calculated to lay 
the foundation for broader literary study. The illustrations in both books are numerous, artistic 
and suggestive and the whole appearance of the books is thoroughly in keeping with the hand- 
some style of the other volumes of this popular series. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


NOW INCLUDE: 


Stories for Children By Mns.C. A. Lave.............. 
Easy reading lessons adapted to children of the First Reader grade. 


Familiar fables and folk-lore retold in attractive form for young people. 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 


Simple stories adapted to pupils of the Second Reader grade. Calculated to awaken an interest 
in American History. 


Old Greek Stories By James Barpwi..... 45 


Stories of ancient Greece told in simple language for young readers. This book is for Third 
Reader pupils. 


Old Stories of the East By James Batpwiy ............ 45 


_ Biblical stories retold from a literary standpoint, with a view to helping the young reader to a 
readier conception of the beauty and truth found in these stories. 


True Stories of American Life and Adventure 


Like the same author’s “ Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans,” this book is calcu- 
lated to awaken an interest on the part of young Americans in the history of their — It 
is more advanced than the work mentioned above, and is adapted to pupils of the Third 
Reader grade. 


The Story OF Greece . 60 


An elementary history of Greece narrated in a series of short interesting stories told in this 
authors well-known charming style and adapted as well for a first history text-book as for 
supplementary reading. Seventeen beautiful full-page engravings and numerous artistic 
suggestive cuts. 


Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.......................... 50 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold By James 


(The last two volumes are described above.) 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence with 
reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Bostoa Atlanta Portland, Oregon 


Address F. [1. CAMPBELL, Agent, 
101 Battery Street, San Francisco. 
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A Burst of Melody xxxxx 
that holds the ear captive until the last strain has been 
rendered, That is the effect of playing a 


WITH ORCHESTRAL ATTACHMENT AND PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
Its brilliancy of tone and lightness of touch, coupled with the marvelous 


attachment which enables you to correctly reproduce the effects of 16 
other instruments makes the CROWN PIANO the most desirable of all. 
Materials, workmanship, finish, etc, all the very best. Warranted ten 
years, The "Crown" Practice Clavier enables the player to practice with 
no tone, but with the same touch; hence with no annoyance to others. 
Handsome catalogue and collection of sheet music, mailed free. 


GEO. P. BENT, MFR., BENT BLOCK, CHICAGO. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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For Christmas and at all other times it makes 


A Choice Gift. 


Webster's International 


Dictionary | 


the stages of its grow 
and of the general publ + 


IT i. A THOROUGH REVISION OP THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpose of which has been not displa 
advertisement, ‘the Sue, olarly, 
an eq 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity charac- 
terizes its cvery department. * * * GET THE BEST. 


sovision of material for boastful and 
pF perfecting of a work which in 
favor and confidence of VU. 


nor the 


Pamphletfree. G.&C. 


Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


Actually 
The Best Bargains 


IN PIANOS AND ORGANS 


See our List for this Week 

Pianos on $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $15 and $20 monthly 
payments; fine stool and cover with each ; delivered free 
anywhere ‘in the city, and kept tuned by expert concert 
tuners; send for catalogues: write for particulars. 


THE F. W. SPENCER CO. 
Salesrooms, 933 Market Street, 
Established over 20 years. Opposite Mason. 


WANT IT? 


You can get it in the Womankind 
word contest. How many English 
words can you form from the nine let- 
ters in “WOMANKIND?” It’s easy. 

rye! contestant wins a prize. 

umbia Bicycles, Price 3100 each. 

1 Cleveland Bicycle, Price $100. 

1 Gladiator Bicycle, Price $100. 

1 oe College Scholarship, $100. 
1 Kodak, $25. 

1 Silver Tea Pot, $25. 

1 Set Amer. Ency. Brittanica, $90. 

1 Webster’ s Inter’! Dictionary, $10 
And more than 300 other prizes, Con- 
test closes Jan. 20, 1897. Send today 
for free sample copy of Womankind 
containing full particulars. Address, 

WOMANKIND, Springfield, Ohio. 


Remember Every Contestant gets a 
Prize. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS. 


Thousands of mothers give their children 
Steedman’s Soothing Powders during the teeth- 
ing period. 


It will pay you 


TO 
WRITE 
TO 


KOHLER & CHASE 


28 & 30 O'Farrell Street 
IF YOU WANT A 


PIANO«+ ORGAN 


Or any other MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
Mention that you saw Ad in Overland 


SOHMER 


PIANOS BEST 


NEWBY & EVANS. 
Medium Price—Uequalled. 


Fine Stock Guitars, Violins, — MANDOLINS. 
Strings a 


BYRON MAUZY, 308-514 Post st 


A large stock of 
New and Second Hand 


PIANOS 


at The Zeno Mauvais Music Co. 
769 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


RARE BOOKS. CURIOUS BOOKS. 
BOOKS OLD. BOOKS NEW. 


A choice assortment of Valuadle Books for libraries to be 
had at reasonable prices. Call and make your se 


H. H. MOORE, 


542 California Street. 
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C. F. WEBER & CO. 


PACIFIC-UNION CLUB BUILDING 


Cor. Post and Stockton Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

SCHOOL FURNITURE 
BLACKBOARDS 

SCHOOL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
BANK AND OFFICE FURNITURE 

CHURCH FURNITURE 

OPERA CHAIRS, ETC. 


Send for Catalogues 


Also at 125 Temple Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
550 Pettygrove Street, Portland, Or. 
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Xmas regular Price 
00 
Regular Price $5 
In order that our method may be within the reachof every one we make the 
following Special Xmas Offer good for the next 30 days only. For $ 3.50, 
we will send you one complete set of books (either French, German or Spanish) of 
the ‘‘Rosenthal Method” for Language Study at Home, including membership in Cor- 
respondence College, which entitles » see to free correction of all exercises by the 
ss ae eminent linguist, Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, formerly Prof. of Languages University of Berlin, SY 
and author of the Meisterschaft System, (now ouectete), etc. Ga 


Speak French, German, Spanish in Three Months. 


7, 


‘ 


xy 


=! 

LN The ‘Rosenthal [Method” is the most simple, natural and practical system of language study ever pub- (7 
<i lished. In use in every country of eer and enthusiastically endorsed by the leading educators of the 35 


NIN 


world. 30 minutes a day for three months willenable you to speak a foreign language, fluently. \Z5 
Send (money order, bank draft or cash in registered letter,) foreach setof books desired,and if upon 
receire ros are not satisfied return books and we will romptly refund the money. State language desired 

DR. R. S. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 45% ROOKERY BUI DING, CHICAGO. 


INZAN 


/ 


/ 
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Use any test you like... 
and you will find the 


Applied Psychology 


An Introduction to the Principles and 
Practice of Education 
By J. A. MCLELLAN, M. A., LL.D., Director of Normal 
Schools, etc., and Pror. JoHN Dewey of 


University of Chicago 
USED IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF 


San Francisco, 
Chico, 
Alameda Co., Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Providence, R. I. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Harvard Summer School of Pedagogy, 
Etc., Etc. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Here are Extracts from sample Letters: 


It seems*to me an extremely suggestive volume, well 
fitted to awaken pedagogic interest and guide the efforts 
of intelligent teachers along worthy lives of study. I 
shall take pleasure in commending it to the attention of 
teachers in the variousjeducational meetings of the State. 

ARL BARNES, 
Dept. of Education, Stanford University, Cal. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 

A number of teachers have formed a class in Psycho- 
logy. Having decided on McLelian’s Applied Psychology 
as the book we wish to study, we desire to take advantage 
of the usual club discount allowed. Please senc twenty- 


six copies immediately. 
M. A. HENDERSON. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
300 Post St., San Francisco, Cal, 


Caligraph 
4 Typewriter 
Superior 


to 


New Catalogue and pamphlets may be had on application 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CoO. 

237 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 
UNITED TYPEWRITER & SUPPLIES CO. 
Agents for the Pacific Coast, 

663 Market Street, San Francisco 
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SANTA BARBARA 


A high-class English and Commercial Training School. Skil- 
led teachers and specialists. Send for College Journal and Cat- 
alogue E. B. HOOVER, Principal 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


A College Education by Mail 


Your work is carefully outlined and a written examina- 
tion is given once a week. Your mistakes are pointed out 
and helpful suggestions given. You can begin at any time 
and study any subject in school or college courses. Math- 
ematics and Pedagogy however are the specialties, 

Address BERKELEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Box 100, Berkeley, Calif. 


Entertainment 

Instruction 

+ PROFIT 

A small investment in a 
STEREOPTICON 
wil bring good returns. 

We manufacture all styles 
suitable for the Hall, the Home 
or the Church. Gas making 
and Accessory Apparatus, Lan- 
tern Slides on a!l subjects. 

Write for Catalogue. 


Mclatosh Battery & Optical Co, 


Wabash Ave., Chicago 


OLD BOOK STORE 


Books, Magazines and Pamphlets 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Special attention given to Literature published on and 
relating to the Pacific Coast. 


206 POWELL STREET, 8. F. 


A. A. DALY. H. lL. CURRAN, 
PLEASING PERSONALITY enhances the 
leasure of social life. Book on Personal Magnetism, 30c. 


of. Anderson, O M 126, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


| of Jay 


PACIFIC ACADEMY 


Academy of Sciences Building 
819 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
j Thorough Commercial and English training; individual 


ion. Com’l Course, English Course. Teacher’s 
Course. Day and Evening sessions 


(JGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat 
ke, For circulars apply to Principals, Ogontz 
School P. O., Ogontz, Montgomery County, Pa. 


ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Morristown, New Jersey, prepares for any College. 
Resident native French and German teachers. Advanced 
courses in Music and Art. Nearness to New York affords 
special ad vantages. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, 
and Baltimore Colleges. Terms, boarding pupils, $700. 


There is no Public School es by taxation that, in 
justice to the taxpayers, should not be provided with a 
modern, up-to-date dictionary. 

The most eminent scholars and scientists, as well as the 
Press of the world, say that the 


“FUNK & WAGNALLS”’ 


Standard Dictionary 


is ‘‘ The Marvel of the 
19th Century ”’; “‘ The greatest Literary work of the age”’; 
“The most complete and satisfactory dictionary ever 
published ’’; *‘ It commands the admiration of the world ”; 


etc., etc. 
Complete Succinct 


Authoritative 
301,865 Vocabulary Terms 56000 Illustrations 


247 Editors and Specialists Cost over $960.000 
533 Readers tor quotations Appendix of 47,468 Entries 


Send for beautiful souvenir and sample pages. Mailed 
E. D. BRONSON & CO, 
No. 933 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


Paper Clippings bought Ss: kinds, and acquaine 
ances names. $35. a thou sand. Particulars for 
stamp. News Clipping Co., Dep’t. E.W. 304 W, 139th St. N. ¥ 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


“TINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 
Never blots—No betier working pen made—A regular $2,50 pen. 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed. with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it. Agents Wanted 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 34, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES 


Twentieth year. Twenty-five Teachers. Seminary, College, 
Preparatory, and Norma! courses. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, with Eleven Professors, 
and complete courses for Voice and Instruments. 


Primary and Kindergarten department for children 
Carriage will call. 
Next Session will begin Monday, August 3d. 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address: 


REV. Ed. B. CHURCH, A. M,, - Principal 


1086 VALENCIA ST-, SAN FRANCISCO 
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FIRE AND /IA RINE 


INSURANCE 53,50 
0° 
Ss yoRK 
west 
acawiZe> 
ances! A PROSPEROUS 


AND PROGRESSIVE CO. fe 


What is the reason for introdu- 
cing a new brand of Baking Powder? 

Wholesale adulteration, even in 
the best known kinds, which has left 
the field wide open for an honest 
article. 

‘“Trophy” Baking Powder is in 


the crusade for pure food. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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A Mission Fountain, Santa Barbara. 
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See ** Etc."’ 


Lloyd Tevis. 
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Pen drawing by P. N. Boeringer. From ** Exploring in Northern Junyles.” 


“The right hand with one plunge did its work.” 
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Wash by L. Maynard Dixon From ** Ancient Po-who-geh.'’ 


Po-so-yemmo Commands the Rain. 


| 
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Monthly 


VOL. XXVIII. (Second Series.)—December, 1896.—No. 168. 


HE Parson has joined the ‘‘ Sons of the American Revolution.’’ He was literally 
driven to it by the Parsoness, who, now that the children are all settled away 
from home, has been busying herself with her forebears. A month ago the Parson 
knew the names of his father and his grandfather. Of late every sheet of loose 
paper in the office contains a rough sketch of the genealogical tree. He talks of 
Mindwell who died of spasms in the fourth month of her existence as familiarly as 
though she were the offspring of one of his parisioners instead of his great-great- 
great-great aunt twice removed. The other day he stopped the machinery of the 
Sanctum while he told us a thrilling tale of how Steadfast was persenally thanked by 
General Washington for taking prisoner twenty-four Hessians at Monmouth. Stead- 
fast was the particular ancestor that had the honor of making it possible for the Par- 
son to bear on his lapel the proud insignia of the order of ‘‘ The Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.’’ | think we were all a little jealous of the Parson, although we 
openly joked him on his weakness ; for it would seem that the search after the 
elusive Revolutionary great-great-grandfather, of whom we have heard marvelous 
stories since our cradle-days, becomes as exciting asa tiger hunt. There is never 
any particular trouble in locating your great-grandfather or your many times great- 
grandfather. You soon discover his birth, marriage, and death, that he was a select 
man, justice, or elder, and a good honest farmer or tradesman, in and about Colonial 
times, but the heroic ancestor who bore arms that the Nation might be free soon 
proves as hard to grasp and hold as an eel. There is no doubt that he fought in the 
Connecticut Line. There is no reason to think that the story of his personally cap- 
turing twenty-four Hessians has been exaggerated. You have worshiped many a 


(Copyright, 1896, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING COMPANY.) All rights reserved. 
Commercial Publishing Company, S. F. 
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time at the shrine of the old flintlock that he bore at Monmouth, and yet the hard- 
hearted society will not take you in until you actually know the letter of his com- 
pany and the number of his regiment. Our ancestors do not seem to have had 
proper appreciation of their duty toward their posterity. It is not every man that 
can become an ancestor. Our Revolutionary fathers, like Napoleon’s marshals, should 
have realized that they were ancestors, and that sometime within the next two hun- 
dred years a great-great-great-grandchild would wish to date from them and join the 
‘‘ Daughters of the Nevolution.’’ It was Washington’s duty to have brevetted every 
private in the Continental Line at least a major on retirement. It is a humiliating 
thing to have to own up that you came down from a private or even a sergeant 
major. Washington, who thought of so much, should have thought of this. Was he 
not the Father of the Country ? The Parson’s ancestor seems to have been so 
glad when the war closed that he settled quietly down and never ran for office or ap- 
plied for a pension. From the day when peace was declared, the family records do 
not even make mention of a fight in church overa choir. To the shame of his pos- 
terity, he did not strive to realize in any way on his Commander’s thanks for cap- 
turing the two dozen odd Hessians. An ancestor who has so little regard for the 
glory of the family tree does not deserve to have a great-great-great-grandchild in 
the ‘‘ Sons of the American Revolution.’’ The Parson feels this blot on the escutcheon 
keenly, almost as keenly now as the good Parsoness. 

It was one of the Occasional Visitor’s grandchildren that solved the question for 
us the other day. The Parson was fondly boasting, in his dear quiet way, of the 
good blood in his veins. The little fellow listened thoughtfully and respectfully 
until he heard the Occasional Visitor acknowledge that he could not join the ‘* Sons,”’ 
then he flew to his sire’s defense. 

‘‘ My grandpa has just as good blood as any one, if he can’t join the society, 
and twice as good veins. Haven’t you, Grandpa ?’’ he finished triumphantly. 

It is something to have good veins in these degenerate days. 


HEN we came to discussing seriously the Parson and his Revolutionary ances- 

tor, after the good man had departed, we were surprised to discover how much 

our man of peace and good will valued the bloody deeds and how he deprecated his 

later uneventful life. Not that we did not all agree with him, but it gives one a start 

to be brought face to face with the fact that after all these centuries of cultivation 
and civilization we are nothing but barbarous war dogs at heart. 

The Occasional Visitor’s Revolutionary ancestor was a minister, a godly man, 
who wrote a godly book, and yet on the genealogical tree he is placed far below the 
farmer brother who cultivated a little farm on the Indian border land with a gun in 
one hand and a plow in the other, and who left the plow to follow Ethan Allen to 
Ticonderoga. The faint odor of dried scalps and the perfume of gunpowder smother 
the essence of the godly life and the reminiscent aroma of musty tomes. 

The descendants of the illustrious Benjamin Franklin need never expect to out- 
rank the descendants of the savage old warrior, Ethan Allen, or the obstinate old 
fighter, Israel Putnam. It is better to have been a sergeant major even and have 
captured single-handed twenty-four Hessians than to have been a Colonial Governor, 
while a Colonial Doctor of Divinity is passed over in pitying silence. Four fifths of 
the Christian world would rather boast of being a great-great-great-something of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted than of Shakspere. 
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And yet all of our Revolutionary ancestors could not have been fighting farmers. 
Some of them were soap-boilers, button-makers, anchor-smiths, and candle-makers. 
Still it is never mentioned. The tillers of the soil were the baronial class although 
the soap-boiler may have been his own brother and have captured twenty-two more 
Hessians and run for office after the war. 


THE Reader. ‘‘ While | am ready to give up laughing at the once pitied genealogi- 
cal ‘‘crank,’’ | wish to protest against the habit my neighbors have of tra- 
cing themselves back to English Barons and French Counts. | am willing to con- 
cede that the Mayflower was larger than the Great Eastern and that Lord Fairfax 
and Lord Baltimore’s families were the most numerous on earth, but | cannot be ex- 
pected to bow down to the young lady next door because she calmly asserts that by 
rights her father is the only true Earl of Tallpuddle and she should be known as 
Lady Maud. The mere fact that my name happens to be Hapsburg does not make 
me, an American citizen, the Crown Prince of Austria. If | believe in your genealogy 
back to the time when your ancestor came over in an emigrant ship, | think | may be 
excused for smiling when you claim kinship ‘vith George Ill. or Guy Fawkes.”’ 

The Artist. ‘‘ 1 move that the reade- be excused.”’ 

The Reader. ‘‘Insomuch as | am confessing and the Artist so freely grants me 
absolution, | feel encouraged to unburden my mindon this subject. There is another 
class of individuals that tire me. The Contributor complains that our Revolutionary 
fathers did not realize that they were ancestors. To me this is the grandest thing 
about them — their glorious unconsciousness. Had they been posing for history we 
should still be a Colony. To the actors there was nothing picturesque in the cros- 
sing of the Delaware. Washington and his little band had no thought of the fame 
the act would bring them on the front of a fire insurance calendar. I! doubt if the 
tattered, starving, frozen veterans at Valley Forge could have been more picturesque 
had they been deliberately posing, yet the only thought they had of their posterity 
was to give them all the rights of man. We have grown wiser since, studying the 
mistakes of our ancestors, and today when one of our neighbors achieves riches and 
is elected to the Senate of the United States, he begins to prepare for the admira- 
tion of those that are to follow. He carefully puts aside his boot-jacks, the coat he 
wore when he took the oath of office, the forks that were used when he had the 
President at his table, his manicure set (unused), his shaving mug, a hat, a pocket- 
book (most interesting), a pipe presented by the convicts of the State Penitentiary 
as a mark of esteem, and a cane made from the wood of his first rocking chair. He 
has his picture painted, heroic size, in the attitude of Henry Clay. He discovers a 
coat-of-arms and by it proves, a mere nothing, that if he choose, but he is above all 
that, he could lay claim to the blood of Warwick or even Cromwell. He prepares 
himself for posterity, and his supreme egotism makes him unaware of the sneers and 
laughter of his own generation. A dozen busts of himself adorn the palatial home, 
which he has built for the family castle and which the heirs will sell or present to 
the city fora Museum or Art Gallery within a year after his death. He gives a 
Statue of himself to the Park Commissioners and another to some near by univer- 
sity which he has endowed. 

‘Such is our professional ancestor. It is unnecessary to name names. You all 
know the species. Should it be encouraged ?’’ 

The Artist. ‘‘It should be. I would not take all the humor out of life ?’’ 
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HE Contributor. ‘‘l am looking forward to the time when genealogy will be 
studied as a science, by the aid of which can and will be as definitely determined, 
the irrevocable laws of nature in human culture, as in agriculture, horticulture, or the 
raising of livestock. Inthe perfect genealogy | want every family’s inherent weak- 
nesses, mental and moral, physical and intellectual, set down as truly and as honestly 
as its strong points. Then it will be an easy matter to determine what men have 
been and what we may expect for the future. If a young manor young woman has 
such an open book before him or her, there will be more judicious marriages and less 
suffering from ignorance. If you wish to unite yourself with a family of brains, you 
will not expect anything from asingle line of muscle. If it is a Christian family that 
you wish to bring into the world, you will not be aided by a family whose genealogy 
shows a line of skeptics. Blood tells every time, only one is apt to mistake blood. 
The scholar, the Christian, or the inventor, owes more to the blood of his ancestors 
than to his own efforts. In the introduction of every Genealogy | would have copied 
the Parable of the Sower. Although the seed was of the same quality and sown by 
the same hand, it produced widely different results, some thirty, some sixty, and 
some one hundred fold; and some sprang up to wither away; and because while 
some seeds fell in a good soil, others fell by the wayside and on stony places, so in 
our marriages, look for success where there are sound heads, healthy bodies, and 
honest hearts. 

‘Such should be my genealogy even if | failed to get into the ‘Sons’ or was 
forced to admit that my ancestor was acrippled Colonial cobbler, who stayed quietly 
at home, and sent anonymously every fifth pair of his laboriously made shoes to the 
freezing men at Valley Forge, while the Parson’s fighting ancestor was capturing the 
score of Hessians.’’ 

The Poet. ‘‘Sublime. That is good enough for the Parson.’’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ lam not jealous of the Parson. Iam glad he belongs to 
the ‘Sons.’ I believe in knowing who your ancestors are even if you have to have 
them made to order by a second rate portrait painter. It all stimulates love of 
country, and makes impossible anarchy and foreign meddling. Let every manclaim 
that his great-great grandfather captured twenty-four Hessians in the Revolution. 
Whether he did or not it will make your children willing to undertake it some day if 
the occasion ever occurs. Selah!’’ 

The Bookkeeper. ‘* There is a German lady out here who wishes to read a 
two quire ballad to the Editor.’’ 

The Office Boy. ‘‘ Proof.”’ 
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HE fight was to the death. The 
place was a narrow gulch amid 
the heavy fir forests of interior 
Vancouver. A _ little stream, 
swollen by the rain that had 
fallen steadily all day, ran 
through the bottom of the gulch. 
The wounded buck that | had 
followed by the aid of my faith- 
ful retriever, Dick, through miles 
and miles of dripping forest had, 
stopped by a bank he could not 
leap after his weary run, at last 
come to bay. Still he had 
strength enough left to fight, and 
across the little stream he faced 
the dog as | came up. What 
was to be done? It did not 
take me long to decide. The 
brook was no barrier to an 
active man, and drawing my 


junting knife, | sprang over the rivulet 
Jirectly at the beast. 
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He was ready and with a swift motion 
that | had hardly expected, he hurled 
me back across the stream. Fortunately 
his head struck me, not the sharp horns 
that branched from it, and | landed un- 
hurt on my own territory. 

Again | tried, and with the same re- 
sult. 

| determined to use strategy. Witha 
rush | sprang across yet a third time, 
but obliquely, and in a trice was upon the 
buck’s back and had my left arm thrown 
under his head witha firm hold. But the 
buck knew how yet to defend his life. 
He rolled; and then came Death and 
hovered over us two, watching every 
movement as | struggled to keep my legs 
from being borne under the beast; and 
my hand with the knife free to deal a 
fatal blow. Not a movement from the 
dog, it was too fine a piece of sport for 
him to spoil. With an effort born of des- 
peration | got on my knees, then heaved 
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OUR NOOTKA INDIAN STEERSMAN. 


with a left arm that had been hardened 
by athletics for years, till the head 
with its antlers came back, leaving the 
throat bare for the right hand, which 
with one plunge did its work,—and the 


gallant buck gave up his life with scarce 
a tremor. 

| bore the body home in the dark, 
for it was growing dusk ere the fight 
was done. There were hills and dales 
to clamber through, and the rain still 
came pouring down, and the trees gave 
an extra drenching, but | thought little 
of such small discomforts, for from the 
fastnesses of the mountains of wild Van- 
couver island | was bringing back to 
adorn our rude camp yet another of the 
fleet-footed deer which make the island 
the delight of the sportsman. 

Many a time since, when the summer 
days were on and the rifle hung upon 
the wall, have Dick and | gazed at that 
head as it looked down upon us, having 
passed through the hands of the taxider- — 
mist, and longed for that day to come 
back when we three met face to face in 
a guich of untraversed Vancouver. 

The island of Vancouver is a part of 
the province of British Columbia and 
possesses its capital, the picturesque city 
of Victoria. The western shore of the 
island feels the full effect of the Pacific 
waters, which cause numberless inlets, 


UNDER THE WHARF AT ALERT BAY. 
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fiords, and arms, cutting into the island 
in places for many miles. Such a cut 
is the Tahsis canal, the continuation 
of the well known Nootka sound. This 
canal runs up along Nootka island until 
it leaves but thirty miles as the width of 
land between the western and eastern 
waters. It was from Alert bay on the 
east side to the Tahsis canal off the west 
that the trip was made which we now 
attempt to describe, a somewhat longer 
journey than a straight cut across coun- 
try, since Alert bay is some distance to 
the north of the Tahsis, so that the 
course of travel was south nearly half the 
way, then a bend to the west with a final 
run again to the south. Here it may be 
well to state the particular route taken 
and follow later on with incidents and 
description. 

Alert bay, our starting point, is on 
(Cormorant island, between which and 
the island of Vancouver runs Broughton 
‘trait. Crossing this, one arrives at the 


mouth of the Nimpkish river which we 
ascended to the lake of the same name, a 
large and long sheet of water. At its 
head flows in the Kla-Anch river, which 
led us up to where the Woss river 
switches in. This followed, we came to 
Woss lake, some ten miles in length. 
Then a mountain pass had to be climbed 
from the western side of which the Tahsis 
river leads. We followed down through 
its beautiful valley to the head of the 
Tahsis canal, which is practically the end 
of the trip across, but really Nootka 
island with its Friendly cove at the ex- 
treme southwest has every right toclaim 
being part of the island of Vancouver, for 
avery narrow passage alone causes it to 
be other than the continuation of the isle, 
and originally when first the land was 
upheaved from the sea there seems to 
have been neither Tahsis canal nor nar- 
now gut. So we made down the canal 
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THE CHIEF OF THE NOOTKA INDIANS WITH ONE OF HIS 
WIVES AND TWO FRIENDS. 


and did not feel that the trip was actually 
complete until we turned into the cove, 
against which the mighty swell of the 
Pacific thunders and breaks the whole 
year round. A strait, three rivers, two 
lakes, and a canal, were the forms the 
waters took to help us over, and it might 
seem at first thought that such a trip 
would be easy enough for even weak 
ones to undertake. But let experience 
say that waterways have their difficulties 
and call for stamina and pluck. 

We were a party of five, — two Amer- 
icans, two residents in California, and 
one Victorian. There was a woodsman, 
a cook, and a photographer among us. 
Indians were not taken, but we hired 
them as they were needed. - The tribes 
which live around the coast are fishing 
Indians. They take naturally to life on 
the sea and rivers, but have no great love 


of. land travel. When hunting deer or 
bear they rarely go far from where their 
canoes lie, and get farther than a few 
miles from the coast on either side only 
when they determine to visit their fellow 
Indians who dwell on the other side of 
the mountains. The island may be best 
described as being a mass of mountains 
thrown up every way, save that there is 
a distinct backbone, running north and 
south, of crags and peaks higher than 
those which run down each side to the 
sea. The northernmost thirty miles and 
the southernmost fifty miles are compar- 
atively level, but this leaves 190 miles 
of the most rugged country anyone wishes 
to see. Between the ridges our water- 
ways ran, and across the backbone we 
climbed by means of a narrow pass, so 
that the way we went and what we saw 
is a very fair sample of what Vancouver 
island is. 

Leaving Victoria by the steamer Dan- 
ube late at night on July Ist, we made 
our way by the inside passage, touching 
at the city of Vancouver on the main- 
land, passing Texadaisland with its moun- 
tains looking dark and forbidding as ever, 
taking in coal at Union; and after rest- 
ing there over night found ourselves at 
the historic Discovery passage by break- 
fast time onthe 3d. Here it was that the 
Spaniard and the Englishman met, more 
than a century ago, as they sought out 
nautical information for their home 
authorities. Vancouver’s travels are as 
good as the most interesting novel, and 
not the least interesting is his graphic 
account of finding that the land he was 
sailing by was an island. Discovery 
passage, or, as it is now known, Sey- 
mour narrows, was indeed a discovery. 
What it led to, neither the Indians to the 
north or to the south of it knew. Sucha 
whirl and rush of waters was, in their 
minds, under the patronage of some evil 
spirit. It was left to those intrepid white 
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TAH-SIS MOUNTAIN AND RIVER, ALTITUDE 4,800 FEET. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND. 


men to discover in 1792 that the waters 
from the north and south here meet, and 
that once through, the traveler can make 
jelightful way by strait and channel as 
‘ar to the north as Alaska. 
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Vancouver tells us how the ships ran 
aground, how hard his officers and the 
Spaniards worked in their boats to make 
the passage ; and with what sense of 
triumph they at last overcame all diffi- 
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culties, and rested in the quiet waters 
above the narrows. Nowadays there is 
only need to catch the proper time of 
tide and put on a full head of steam, and 
away one goes into the swirl. The 
steamer rolls and tosses and only just 
creeps ahead, there are ugly rocks here 
and there which makes the man at the 
wheel keep a wary eye, but steam tri- 
umphs, and the channel widens, and all 
is easy going till we cast out lines at the 
wharf of Alert bay cannery as the after- 
noun wears to a close. 

A splendid place for salmon is the 
mouth of the Nimpkish river, which pours 
out exactly opposite the bay. But like 
all such grounds the run of salmon is 
very uneven. One year there are not 
enough cans to put up the catch, the next 
year the men are well nigh idle. This 
was a bad year here, but at Rivers’ inlet, 


KOWSE GLACIER, HEAD OF WOSS LAKE. 
ALTITUDE 5,000 FEET. 
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farther north, there were multitudes of 
fish. The cannery folk received us most 
cordially, and soon introduced us to the 
chief of the Indian village, with whom we 
had to deal for a canoe and polers to 
ascend the Nimpkish. 

This arranged, we took in the sights of 
the town. It does not run very far back 
from the beach, a single line of shacks 
and houses fills the bill. At one extreme 
end is the Industrial school where the 
children are taught the good traits of the 
white man and a trade, and the other end 
is the cemetery. The cannery building 
is the most prominent structure but the 


English church is picturesque in its out- 


lines and its site. The chief’s shack is 
humble alongside some of the others, and 
the large totem pole adorns another house 
than his. There are two other poles, 
but they are uncarved save at the top, 
which takes the form of an eagle in each 
case. 

We were at some pains to learn the in- 
tent of these poles as well as of the won- 
derful works of the carver’s art which 
the burying ground contains. Fish and 
fowl, biped and quadruped, trees and 
hideous features, all are made use of to 
adorn a tale. What that tale is, seems to 
be nothing more than the ancestry of the 
individual alive or dead. Take as an in- 
stance Alert Bay’s large totem. Com- 
mencing from the bottom, there is a 
fish, whose lower jaw opens and becomes 
the door toashack. Then followa bear, 
a man, a crane, a wolf, a whale, and an 
eagle. This is the lineage of the owner. 
When he goes visiting other tribes he 
takes along with him a miniature of his 
totem and presents it as his passport for 
recognition and a place at board or feast. 

According to the Indians hereabouts, at 
first there was nothing on the earth but 
animals, with fish in the sea. Then a 
Being appeared who turned some of each 
tribe of animals and fish intoman. The 


NIMPKISH OR KARMUTZEN LAKE. 


owner of this Alert Bay totem therefore 
claims that his first ancestor came froma 
fish, and in time, after marrying in their 
own tribe, his descendants intermarried 
with the eagle tribe. For although the 
lowest figure of a totem is the first, the 
highest is the second, and then one has to 
read down. The children of the fish and 
the eagle in time branched out and took 
wives of the whale tribe, and these mar- 
ried into the wolf; and so on till the 
maker of the totem appeared whose 
mother was brought in from the bear 
tribe. Thus whilst the family tree is 
given there does not appear any means 
of calculating the full generations of the 
ancestry, but this may yet come to light 
as the Indian overcomes his dislike to 
give his knowledge to the white man. 

It was ‘‘the glorious Fourth’’ when 
the real journey commenced, and very 
early we made a start. Our canoe was 
much too large for river work at this 
season of the year when the water is 
necessarily low, but one canoe was better 
than two small ones and it only meant a 
‘ittle harder hauling and much more ac- 
Juaintance with water. We were blest 
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with two chiefs, the head of the village 
and a younger man from a near by 
rancherie. They were capital fellows in 
their way, although they did carry most 
abominably stale fish as their food and 
the elder worked little save at times when 
a crisis arose. 

Seven of us made the craft skim across 
the strait and then we entered the Nimp- 
kish river. Here at the very mouth 
were the remains of the old village of 
Cheslakees, well situated and able to 
withstand many a foe. For in days gone 
by the Indian tribes were ever at war and 
would swoop down upon their enemies 
without warning. The traveler meets 
with a fortress near by every place where 
now the Indian dwells at peace. Some 
of the sites selected are evidence of great 
strategic skill, and to what Nature has 
done, the warriors added till their strong- 
hold seems to have been impregnable. 
Two specially remarkable fortresses are 
to be seen at Cape Commerell and Kop- 
rino. But Cheslakees was a good one in 
itsday. Here Vancouver landed and was 
féted by the chief and spent a pleasant 
time as his book of travel shows. Now 
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THE CAMP ON KLA-ANCH RIVER. 


it is all overgrown with bushes, yet the 
great beams of the shacks still stand, si- 
lent reminders of past glory. 

It was not long before the paddles had 
to be laid aside and the poles brought into 
use. There is so much art and knack in 
the use of these that novices were or- 
dered out and had to make their way 
through the forest on either side. When 
a specially rough rush of water was met 
we were made use of, a long rope at- 
tached to the bow was of great assist- 
ance with strong arms at the other end. 

The Nimpkish is a swift broad stream, 
very tortuous in its course with some 
pretty ‘‘reaches’’ every now and then. 
The old chief seemed to know the best 
way by heart and could tell us just the 
spot in a rapid where the bottom was 
best for the poles to hold firm and the 
passage between the rocks the safest. 
To a new hand there seemed time and 
again no chance of escape from running 
on a bowlder; with a rush we went at it 
and then, when but a few inches from a 
collision, a swift movement with a pole 
and we swung past and above the rock. 
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We passed the summer residences of the 
tribe, sometimes a solitary shack, at 
others a few combined. They combine 
by means of the immense ridge poles 
used for roofing. Three or four huge 
erections of wood with a hole in the top 
of each for a chimney form an ungainly 
looking row of‘ villas. Cedar is chiefly 
used for the outside boards. These are 
nailed upright and not seldom have a 
goodly sized gap between, good for ven- 
tilating purposes. 

We took lunch at the Nimpkish lake, 
on a sandy beach under a roasting sun, 
then putting up a mast anda sail that land 
lubbers would have said was twice too 
large for the boat, we flew up the eight- 
een miles to the head of the lake, lying 
low down amidst our packs and grub. 
The wind is very variable in these moun- 
tain lakes. The towering hills on either 
side will change the wind in a trice, and 
the sheet must be loose and in know- 
ing hands. The old chief made himself 
comfortable and went to sleep, the young 
chief did the steering. Only very rarely 
does one see a rudder on these canoes, 
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but a paddle is every whit as good, 
though at times it is hard work on the 
arms. At the head there arerivers pour- 
ing in, the Kla-Anch, coming from where 
we meant to go, the Anutz, showing the 
way to a series of lakes, culminating in 
a beautiful sheet of water, Atluck lake, 
which two years before we had rafted on 
as we made our way from anelk hunt to 
where the rest of the party awaited us. 

We were inquisitive enough to ply 
our steersman with names for every 
stream we came across and not one but 
had its nomenclature. As neither white 
man nor Indian could speak the other’s 
language there was no end of gesticula- 
tion and endless times each name had to 
be pronounced until we could spell it out 
for the note book. It is the way of In- 
dians to have a separate name for every- 
thing that catches the eye of a traveler. 

VOL. xxviii.—4o. 


THE VIEW POINT IS 2,000 FEET ABOVE THE LAKE. 


It is their compass. Often they will 
leave game where shot, and going a long 
distance to camp, can be sure of another 
finding the spot and bringing in the 
quarry, for the name of the hill or the 
bend of the stream is enough. Their 
country is an open book to them and 
every child is trained to be well versed 
in it. 

The next morning we turned our canoe 
into the Kla-Anch and had a good day’s 
work making our way up stream. We 
spent far more time in the water than 
either on land or in the boat, and as we 
neared camp time we came to the worst 
rapid of all the hundred we forced our 
way through. Looking at it from below, 
we did not well see how we could ever 
surmountit. The water charged through 
a narrow passage between rocks that ran 
up thirty feet on either side. Such a 
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foaming, surging mass that seemed to 
dare us to try its strength and promise 
the liveliest kind of tussle. 

The old chief was wary, he made us 
lighten the canoe so that only he and his 
aide were left; then out came the rope, 
and scrambling over the rocky side, we 
hauled with might and main, those in the 
canoe steering it off the side with their 
poles but shipping lots of water and jump- 
ing every way as the billows struck the 
craft. It was a goodly sight as we stood 
above the chasm. The roar of the waters 
drowned all words of command but it was 
simply a matter of hauling hard, and in 
due time we had the canoe by the bank 
and in quiet waters. Not till we had to 
portage our goods over these rocks did 
we realize how much stuff we had brought, 
and silently we registered a vow that be- 
fore we commenced steady packing we 
would part with many things that at the 
start seemed indispensable. 

Another day of similar experience we 
went through, wet to the thighs, the 
nails of our boots worn to nothing by the 
rocky bed, creeping along the banks, 
hauling at the rope the while, sometimes 
having to cut our passage through the 
bush with the ax. Occasionally the 
canoe would answer all too quickly to 
the heaving and then there would be an 
utter collapse of those at the rope’s end, 
much to the delight of the Indians who 
love to see the white man ‘‘ bested.”’ 

We grew to like these two, only they 
still would keep those horrible fish for 
provender, and at meal times would steal 
our fire. Nothing escaped their vigilant 
eyes. They would point out fish in the 
stream when we would have passed by ; 
they would show you a twig moving, 
and there would creep out a coon; they 
could see a duck on the river when our 
eyes were dazed by the shimmer of the 
sun. As to making camp, they were 
through in atrice. The sand was good 
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enough as a bed and the sail was their 
tent, — no 6x8 for them ; we could have 
jumped over their sleeping apartment 
with ease. We rested at the forks of a 
new stream with the high sounding name 
of the Koona Kooma Sitch, where mos- 
quitoes held high carnival and a light rain 
added to the charm. 

Partings have to come, and on the 
fourth day our dusky friends bade us 
adieu, — taking along with them all our 
bacon. Perhaps this was done by mis- 
take, perhaps because we made them so 
many gifts by way of lightening our 
packs they thought to add yet this char- 
ity to burdened backs that our weightiest 
grub should balance their canoe. Any- 
way they got away with it, and before 
we discovered our loss, they were whirl- 
ing down stream miles below. If they 
knew not what they did then we must 
forgive them, for it was not to be ex- 
pected that they should attempt to re- 
ascend where seven men had found it 
difficult to creep along. But no more 
bacon did we see, that stand-by of the 
voyager, until the trip across the isle was 
done. 

We had anticipated a log jam some- 
where or other on the way up, and we 
came across one this day that fully satis- 
fied us. First of all we sat upon it, then 
smoked over the situation, then cut our 
way through the great logs with our 
axes, and finally set it all afire. How 
the water could ever bring down such 
immense trees was a puzzle, and how 
ever they could climb up one on top of 
another remains a mystery. But Nature’s 
wrathful moods in winter are no match 
for the ax in summer, and we left a 
goodly gap for the Indians to slip through 
on their way home. 

B-7 lunch time we were at the parting 
of the ways, and although there was the 
Woss river to be followed up before we 
could reach the lake, yet there was too 
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little water in this side stream to allow 
our large craft to float. So packs had to 
be made up and this time with serious 
intent, and backs unused to bundles had 
to bend to the ordeal. We were obliged 
to make through the forest to the lake 
and keep away from the river; for the 
brush was dense by its banks. To the 
unitiated a pack is a most troublesome 
weight. A man will boast of the steadi- 
ness of his ‘‘ pins’’ until a sack of flour 
is on his back, then all his boasting is 
thinnest air. He totters, staggers, stum- 
bles, rolls about, takes headlong falls, 
topples backward, groans aloud. He 
thinks every one else has less burden 
than he; declares his whole journey a 
folly ; calls himself names, an ass, a 
mule, a packhorse; wishes he had no 
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insides demanding provender and that 
Adam’s primitive wearing apparel could 
be his. He tries to creep under logs but 
finds his hump jams him tight to earth, he 
essays to throw a leg over the log and 
goes headlong over, the hump pounding 
him when going down like the great bully 
that it is. His feet find every hidden 
twig and he is positive that his boot nails 
are worn to nothing; he lives only for 
the time when the long haul shall become 
the short rest ; and when the order comes 
for ‘‘camp,’’ he heaves off his pack 
straps with an alacrity he never thought 
before he possessed, and straightway 
seems a yard higher, and a dozen years 
younger than an hour before. But we 
got there all the same, the tyros as well 
as the veterans, despite having to sleep 
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a night on the way with myriads of mos- 
quitoes to make the night hideous. We 
disturbed deer by the way, but gunning 
and packing do not go well together. 
And-when on the morning of July 8th 
we stood at the foot of Woss lake we 
were rewarded for the last few hours by 
the picturesque scenery on every side. 
But whilst the photographer was busy 
with his kodak, there was something 


more serious for the others to consider. 


Here we were with a lake ten miles long, 
no chance of getting along its sides and 
no canoe to skim over its waters. A 
raft had to be made and then the wind 
had to be favorable, which it might or 
might not be today, or tomorrow, or fora 
week. After prospecting for awhile we 
selected our ship yard. It was not the 
tidiest, being the receptacle of many old 
bones of trees, but.it answered its pur- 
pose well. Our craft consisted of four 
main logs, fourteen feet long, with a 
flyer at one side. These were held to- 
gether by two cross pieces, dovetailed 
in. The rowlocks were similarly fixed. 
The only instruments used in the build- 
ing were our two axes. Nota nail did 
we possess, nor a cord either. Poles 
were then made and a platform for the 
packs. Then evening came and we 
made a pleasant camp. 

Early we were at work cutting oars out 
of stout limbs and shaping them off with 
jack knives. Then just when we were 
ready to push out the wind sprang up and 
blew against us all day. It is worse than 
useless trying to raft against ahead wind, 
itis uselessly dangerous. Twice we tried 
it, but soon found that it meant a foun- 
dering of our craft, so we whiled away 
the time till after supper; when just as 
the sun was setting, the wind fell and we 
went aboard, two at the poles and two 
at the oars. 

Once off we found there was no chance 


to stop; for a mile from the foot of the 


~ 


lake the sides are so precipitous that 
there is neither landing place nor camp- 
ing ground. So we worked on hour after 
hour till darkness set in and Nature went 
to sleep. Still we rowed and poled, feel- 


ing our way along the western side, 


creeping around headlands, not ventur- 
ing to cross the bay. Many a snag did 
our front poler ward us from, many a 
stream swept us out of our path. The 
night wore on, for rafting is slow work, 
and not till 2:30 A. M. did we reach port. 
It was inky darkness when we turned 
into the hook that forms the head of the 
lake, and so tired were the crew that 
after lighting a big fire and cooking some 
cocoa, we lay down on the shingly shore 
hard by a glacial stream and slept as 
soundly as on beds of down. 

Boating at night has its drawbacks but 
it also has its compensations. There was 
a weirdnéss about this row that had its 
own charm. The splash of the oars and 
the swish of the poles were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness save every 
now and then as we came near some 
great waterfall leaping down the moun- 
tain’s side and tearing its way over a 
rocky bed to the lake. 

The photographer got ahead of us in 
the morning and not only secured a pict- 
ure of the sleeping beauties, or rather 
bundles, but taking the fisherman’s rod 
and reel, caught a fine mess of trout for 
breakfast and then took in the sights. 
There is so much beauty in this little 
spot that we were glad to spend the whole 
day here. Kowse glacier on the summit 
of Rugged mountain is alone worth going 
many miles to see and then added to it 
there are the waterfalls, which seem com- 
ing down everywhere, joining at the base 
into the milk white stream that was alto- 
gether too cold to sip even under the mid- 
day boiling sun. 

Our camp was just inside the timber at 
the base of the mountain pass which we 
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had to follow up and down to reach the 
Tahsis valley. So on the morrow we 
shouldered packs again and began the 
ascent. It was a case of handover hand 
in most places, and the undergrowth was 
so stiff that we made slow progress. We 
soon reached the snow line and here we 
had a bear hunt. Coming out of the 
timber into an open area of several 
acres of shrub, running up into the snow, 
such as elk love, we were all on the look 
out for such big game when we espied a 
black bear, an immense fellow, making 
hasty tracks along the farther edge of 
shrub towards a precipitous ledge of rock. 
He was on it ina trice. and the happy 
possessor of the rifle, pack on back, took 
no thought of the weight behind, but 
fired, hitting the beast hard, for he tot- 
tered beneath the blow, but not quite far 


'The dotted lines indicate the discoveries made by the 
OVERLAND Explorers. The shaded portions indicate lakes 
and rivers on the official map that are not to be found. The 
route of the Bolton-Laing party was from Alert bay to 
Friendly cove. 
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enough forward to bring himdown. Then 
off with the pack, but a second shot fell 
short and by this time bruin had got to 
cover. Nothing daunted, the sportsman 
hied him up the snow and along ridges on 
which in cooler moments he would have 
considered it madness to attempt to 
crawl, and sought diligently an encoun- 
ter face to face. But all of no avail. 
Bruin was master of the situation and 
knew his home too well to get within 
view. Down below were the men wait- 
ing for their meat, and high above worked 
the hunter,— but in vain. Sadly we 
pursued our journey and regretted wound- 
ing what we had not killed, and the sud- 
denness of the whole affair which gave 
no time for the harmless kodak to take 
one lasting shot. 

Soon after this we reached the summit 
whence a delightful view of Woss lake 
was obtained, and then we commenced 
to descend. Wecame down on the ridge 
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that is bounded on each side by the 
sources of the Tahsis river. And sucha 
coming down, we did almost as much 
sliding as walking, elk trails were useful, 
even the smaller. deer trails were not de- 
spised, and by evening were at the head 
of the valley proper. Had it not been 
for the packs the journey down this wide 
and beautiful valley, which took up a 
day and a half, would have been delight- 
ful. It is a valley of ferns and open 
timber with streams running everywhere, 
later on to join in one and pour out into 
the canal. 

We were so used by now to water 
that we waded the streams as if they 
were dry land, and not until we were 
within a mile or so from the mouth of 
the river did we encounter any serious 
obstacle. Then we came to such pre- 
cipitous sides that packing was out of 
the question, so two of us went ahead 
down to the mouth, making our way as 
best we could along the mountain sides 
and finally fording the river up to our 
waists so as to reach the Indian ranch- 
erie, where we hoped to find Indians 
who would bring the packs and the other 
men down in canoes. The rancherie 
was there all right but never an Indian, 
they were all at Friendly cove, thirty 
miles down the canal. | 

But something had to be done, so after 
prying through the cracks of the houses, 
we espied a tiny river canoe, and using 
gentle force, opened a door and committed 
burglary. Two worn paddles were 
pressed into the service and then, carry- 
ing our prize to the water’s edge, we 
got in. 

It was touch and go whether we should 
not go out, for we were both tall men 
and somewhat weighty. But by lying 
down very low and being careful not to 
even wink an eye, we got some distance 
up the river when the rapids commenced 
and we had to pole. This was altogether 


too much for the balancing power of one 
of us, and he preferred to pole himself 
on his own legs up stream and did so, 
the other making the journey safely to 
where our men awaited our return. 
Then putting the packs in the canoe the 
same good boatman swept down stream, 
the others making their way along the 
banks, and all reached the canal in 
safety. | 

So we crossed the island; but as 
Friendly cove is to all intents a part of 
the island and it lies on the real western. 
coast, we did not consider our journey 
done till we had sailed down the canal | 
and entered the well known cove. 

But how to get down! One little 
river canoe that could scarcely hold two, 
and five men with their stuff to go. We 
hunted everywhere for more canoes but 
none could we find. So we came to the 
decision that two should go down to the 
cove in the rickety craft and secure one 
large enough to carry all, and the same 
two started out the next day at dawn. 

We carried our life in our hands and 
nothing but similar need would ever 
make us take similar trip again. We 
were seventeen hours battling with wind 
and tide although for the morning hours 
we had everything our own way. 

Not half a mile from camp and almost 
opposite the rancherie we came across 
a buried Indian, and as it may sound 
strange that we should see a ‘‘ buried ”’ 
party, we venture on a short description. 
About a dozen yards from the water a 
small canoe was seen wrapped round 
with a white sheet and tied up in a slant- 
ing direction to a tree. The entire ward- 
robe of the dead Indian was hung around 
on separate branches. His garments 
never were numerous, but such as they 
were they followed him to his place of 
rest. Above all these, in another tree, 
was a box, somewhat hidden by what 
might be taken for the front of a drum. 
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Reverence for the dead forbade any very 
close inspection, but inquiry at a later 
period elicited the information that this 
is a very common method of burial with 
the Nootka tribe. 

For the first ten miles down the canal 
we used the paddles, then were glad to 
be relieved by a slight breeze. As we 
had carried nothing that was not abso- 
lutely necessary, we had neither ax nor 
rifle with us: or only freight was a tar- 
paulin in which were wrapped our 
blankets, and our food consisted of a 
little cocoa, some bread, and beans. De- 


' .termining to try sailing, we ran up ona 


beach and made mast and sprit with jack- 


knives, then rigged up the tarpaulin asa __ 


sail, and a capital one it proved. During 
the delay we had an interview with three 
deer, which came so close that not a 
dozen yards parted us. They were out 
for their morning walk and frolic, and 
had a rare good time, gamboling about 
and playing a game of ‘‘tag’’; every 
now and then coming over towards us 
and sizing up our intent. Pushing off, 
we were bowled along for another ten 
miles, having many a close shave of 
‘‘turning turtle,’’ but reached a large 
bay by noon, where the wind turned 
against us. Now came the real work of 
the day. The last ten miles took us till 
ten P. M. Once out of the quiet bay, 
we had to face the ever restless waters 
of Nootka sound. We kept close to 
shore, creeping around the headlands at 
imminent risk of utter collapse and with 
an expenditure of muscular force that 
called for frequent halts. The cockle 
shell was not meant for deep sea work, 
and no one was more astonished at the 
journey we made in it than the owner 
when she saw her little river craft had 
been pressed into such a service. But 
the Indian shakes his head when he sees 
white men tackle what he would never 
do; and there is a look in his eye, as 
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much as to say, ‘‘ Where ignorance is 
bliss ’t is folly to be wise.”’ 

Driven to shelter about five P. M., we 
had five o’clock tea (or rather cocoa) then 
pushed ahead again. Two canoes of 
large size came out from bays, and 
passed us on their way to Nootka, and 
despite our efforts to make them under- 
stand that we would like to combine 


forces, they either did not care to or 


really could not help us, They seemed 
to have almost all that they themselves 
could do to get round the points of land. 

As the sun set the wind began to fall 
and by dint of steady paddling we ran 
behind some small islands into compara- 
tively quiet waters. By nine P. M. we 
passed the last of the islands, and in 
pitchy darkness had to come out into a 
heavy swell and make a dash past two 
more headlands, the last of which was 
the entrance to the cove. We reached 
the first, shipping some ugly seas and 
escaping many a rock by inches, and 
made a dash for the second, but it was 
no good; we seemed in a nest of rocks, 
and sea weed caught our paddles at well 
nigh every stroke. It was too dark to 
find the proper course and to go clear out 
into the sound would have been mad- 
ness, so within sound of the barking of 
the dogs at the cove we ran up on a little 
beach, hauled our canoe out of danger, 
and crept up amongst the rocks and sal- 
lal to find a resting place. 

One might venture the remark thatsince 
we were so near the goal, a short walk 
would surely have been a wiser course 
than sleeping out in our blankets; but no 
one who knows the nature of the west 
coast of the island will wonder that we 
did not attempt to fight our way through 
the undergrowth at ten o’clock at night. 
To find six feet of room for each of us 
was no easy task. One of us slept with 
his feet hanging over a twenty foot drop, 
a rock sticking into his hip bone, and the 
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tarpaulin sheet for a pillow. The other 
fellow lay hopelessly mixed up in chap- 
arral and twigs. But we slept till the 
day began to break; then crawling down 
to our canoe, got away from rock and 
weed, and despite the tide that was now 
sweeping out of the bay, turned the last 
point and entered Friendly cove. 

The village was still asleep, only a few 
dogs and crows about, so to while away 
the time till the piace should wake up we 
strolled down the High street and took 
in the sights. Of course we were also 
compelled to take in the smells. Fish 
everywhere, dead on the beach, drying 
on the rails. Tosmoke became a neces- 
sity and we kept up the fumigation until 
Goss, the white man, opened the door of 
his store. Then we got to work, first 
at breakfast, afterwards at securing In- 
dians and a large canoe, and by ten A. M. 
we were ready to start back to fetch the 
rest of the party. 

It had not taken long for the Indians to 
know where we had come from, and 
soon we were surrounded by a crowd of 
jabbering ones, all demanding the pur- 
chase price of the canoe we had burglar- 
ized. Goss came to our relief and we 
found the real owner to be a young girl 
with a face besmeared with vermilion 
(used by the ladies to preserve their 
complexion from the sun’s rays). Her 
father, mother, uncles, aunts, and cous- 
ins, all helped in the discussion that 
ensued. The duty of purchasing the 
canoe we scouted. Then $5.00 was 
demanded as the hire. 
seventy-five cents and it was gratefully 
accepted and spent forthwith in the store 
on apples and candy. 

Our new companions were typical of 
the place, a young fellow, tall, muscu- 
lar, who had laid off this season from 
sealing in the north, and an old man, 
wiry and efficient, with a light and sing- 
ing heart. Up the canal we flew under 
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two great sails and had a deer hunt on 
the way. We noted a deer swimming 
round a rock, and putting on the pace 
with the paddles, we got near shore just 
as the deer had shaken itself dry and 
began the ascent of the mountain side. 
The younger Indian shot wild at first but 
finally brought the game down, and we 
hauled the carcass aboard and worked 
our way up, now against the wind, arriv- 
ing at the camp in time for supper. 
There was rejoicing all round, for the 
Indians had deer meat and we had bacon, 
and the morrow would surely mean a 
delightful sail. 

And so it proved. What had taken 
us, in the little craft, a long day to cover, 
we came down in under four hours, — 
a fitting ending to our trip across the 
island, and a most interesting place to 
bring it to a close. 

The afternoon and the hours of the 
next day flew by as we gathered infor- 
mation, took photographs, bought curios, 
visited the shacks, and made lasting 
friendships. The Indian has so keen an 
eye to the main chance that despite his 
anxiety to be photographed he was keen 
to know how much he was to be paid for 
the sitting. The chief is a study in him- 
self, he is not endowed with good looks 
nor virtues that should be imitated. He 
is the last of the. old time Nootkas who 
were so fierce and cruel. Many a ship’s 
crew fell before their rude weapons, 
many a pirating expedition ended for 
them in complete success. The book of 
one — Jewett — who spent two years of 
captivity here reads better than most 
novels and tells of what wild stuff those 
Nootkas were made. 

This particular specimen has eyes 
which bespeak an ugly nature, and wo 
to the man whom he should even at this 
late day consider an enemy. His palace 
is an immense shack, the front bedecked 
with the ornamentation of the sun; the 
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inside barren of all adornment, with 
benches extending all along the walls, 
his own bench at the far end, whereat 
he works making the most beautiful sea 
otter spears. Outside lies an,old Hudson 
Bay cannon, unmounted, a relic of past 
days of trading ; and for our benefit the 
* chief arrayed himself in a naval officer’s 
suit, a gift of long ago. He is a polyga- 
mist and the law does not seem to care 
to interfere with him. 

But he and his kind are fast going to 
the wall before the march of civilization. 
The young men are all sealers on white 
men’s vessels, and returning, they are 
not content with the ill built shacks but 
are building for themselves houses of 
brick. They leave blankets alone and 
despise the dogfish oil and dried halibut. 
But sickness is working havoc with them 
all. They are nearly all consumptive 
and nearly every house has need of the 
physician. The priest and the witch 
doctor divide this honor, and whilst the 
war goes on between these two, the sick 
drop off one by one. 

It was a strange sight in the morning 
hours to watch the ablutions of the cove 
performed. Nootka is not a place where 
delicacy resides. Every man takes his 


bath in public, and since towels are un- 
known, the sun is called in to take their 
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place. It was curious to see the little 
dark-skinned figures sitting huddled -up 
on the shore, drying off on the hot peb- 
bles. 

When the blanket, seemingly the only 
garment in many cases, has to be washed, 
it is taken into the sea, and after 
thorough soaking is laid out on the beach 
and beaten with a long stick. Then the 
owner lays it out in the sun and he and 
his await being dried by degrees. 

There are no totems at Friendly cove, 
but a really remarkable carving in wood 
of a lad, full size, stands before 
one shack, so lifelike with a broad grin 
on its face that until it is closely ap- 
proached a visitor is deceived into think- 
ing it real and interested in his coming, 

Of course curiosity was mutual and 
we had to bear with a crowd gazing 
at our every movement, watching us 
cook and eat, overhauling our goods 
and chattels, and from the look on their 
faces and incessant jabbering making 
jokes atour expense. This we bore with 
equanimity, for we realized we were a 
strange and tough looking crowd and 
were glad enough to think that none but 
strangers saw us after our trip across the 
island of Vancouver, a journey of just 
twelve days, but filled with memories 
that we shall cherish for our lifetime. 
W. W. Bolton and J. W. Laing. 
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i | SEE,’’ remarked Mr. Cusack, set- 

tling himself comfortably, ‘‘ some 
fellows in the papers is thryin’ to make 
out the Digger Injins do be Jews.’’ 

‘¢ They have diverged very far from 
the original type then,’’ said the Judge, 
‘‘for they are as much given to a de- 
ficiency as the civilized Jew is to a sur- 
plus.”’ 

‘* Very thrue,’’ assented Mr. Cusack. 
‘‘ But, Judge, Jew or no, there are some 
quare things about the Injin that wud be 
worth looking into. There is no nade to 
be thravelin’ off into Afriky afther terry 
incognity, ther ’s plinty av it in this 
counthry. Why, right up on the sum- 
mit av the Sierra Nevadys, widin two 
hours’ ride av the Centhral Pacific, | can 
take you to a half-acre av picture writin’ 
that 1’ll bet wor there afore the Flood. 
An’ it’s a sthrange writin’ too ; for it’s 
nayther painted on the rock nor cut into 
it, but yet it is there; an’ it was put 
there for a great advertisement av some- 
thing or other, for it is in a place ona 
sloping face av rock that whin it was 
fresh, must have been visible from ivery 
pake for miles around. But does anny 
scientific chaps iver noticeit ? No; they 
wud rather be huntin’ up old Pharoh’s 
cats or King Solomon’s mines. There is 
Lower Californy now, a little sthrip av 
land wid wather all around it, av not more 
than a hundred an’ siventy or eighty 
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UNDER THE HEADIN OF THRUTH.” 


MR. CUSACK ON THE AZTECS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MRS. LOFTY’S 
DIARY. 


mile wide in the widest part av it, an’ 
yet ’tis an unknown counthry an’ there 
are more things hidden in it than any av 
us can guess. For my part, | belave the 
ghosts av the very old cannibal Aztecs, 
Montezumas, an’ Guatimozins, an’ all av 
thim, is there today, sittin’ on thrones av 
goold, dhressed up in their feather capes ; 
or if not thimsilves, thin their lineal de- 
scindants. An’ I’ll tell you why. 

‘*] was workin’ down there wan time 
around the head av the Gulf, wid a party 
that was makin’ surveys wid an’ idea av 
lettin’ the ocean into the Colorado des- 
ert an’ makin’ a say av it again. Wan 
day there came into camp from the wild 
counthry to the south av us, where no 
human bein’ iver ventured, a poor cray- 
chure that cud give no account av him- 
silf. He was a white man, an American, 
an’ spoke like a man raised a gintleman, 
but his sinses wor gone, ayther from 
misery an’ privation, or else from a hurt 
on his head, for the fresh scar av it was 
there yet. The most we cud get out av 
him was that he had been livin’ wid 
people that had faces like tall Mexican 
hats, whativer in the wurruld he meant 
by that. But he was perfectly harmless, 
an’ stayed wid us a good while, an’ 
fetched an’ carried round the camp like 
a slave; but he wor always dodgin’ an’ 
shrinkin’ as if he expected to be hit, till 
it put us all a’most crazy. 

‘* A day or two afther he came, some 
av the byes gave him some clane clothes, 
an’ tould him to go down to the little 
creek below the camp an’ take a bath an’ 
put thim on ; for it was mighty little he 
had on him, an’ it was made av sthuff 
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that niver came off a white man’s loom. 
He was mighty plased wid the clane 
things an’ wint off like a child to do as he 
was bid; but whin he sthripped himsilf, 
wan av the byes that happened to be 
near came back to us wid his eyes 
Sthickin’ out like onions an’ beckoned 
the rest av us tocome. Well, sir, what 
do yo& think ? His back an’ chist an’ 
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his thighs wor covered with scars av 
burns; regular brands they wor rather, 
for ivery wan of thim had a maning if we 
cud have understhood it. Undher the 
headin’ av thruth, he was branded all 
over wid hieroglyphics ; but in the cinter 
av his brist was something very different 
from the rest—a cross and above it a 
church bell. Yes, it’s thrue, what I’m 
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tellin’ yez. Not wan avus but wud have’ 


given a year av his life to be able to 
read that picture writin’. Whin we 
asked him about it, he cud or wud give 
us no account av it, but only shrunk 
away an’ seemed as if he wor goin’ to 
run away into the desert again. 

‘*Wan day, some time afther that, 
whin he was washin’ up our tin plates, 
he said the people wid faces like tall Mex- 
ican hats ate off av plates av goold an’ 
silver. That put the climaxon the thing, 
an’ we wor all for throwin’ up our job an’ 
goin’ off wid him for a guide to ferret out 
thim barbariahs that did their picture 
writin’ on live human flesh, an’ ate off 
goold an’ silver. But whin we broached 
the matther to him, he wint off into a 
perfect panic av terror; an’ the nixt 
mornin’ whin we woke, he was gone. 

‘* Aftherwards we heard that he wint 
to Colnett. From there he wandered on 
to San Juan, an’ thin he turned up in 
San Quentin. Thin he wint off to San 
Rosario, forty mile south, towards the 
desert an’ the wilderness again, talkin’ 
about his ‘ranche,’ an’ tellin’ nobody 
anny more about himsilf than he had us. 
At Rosario they put him on the thrail 
back to San Juan, but he niver wint 


there. Instead he tuk the old road across 


the desert to the onyx mines, an’ wint 


on, no man knows how, to the old landin’ 
av the onyx company, on the west 
coast av Lower Californy. A month af- 
therwards they found his bones there, an’ 
some scraps av a shirt wid wan av the 
byes’ name on, so they knew it wor him. 
The coyotes had ate iverything else.’’ 

you think,’”’ said the Colonel, 
‘‘that some of the Aztecs got hold of 
him.” 

‘«] do, indade,’’ replied Mr. Cusack, 
‘but the thruth av that poor fellow’s 
sthory niver will be known till the Judg- 
ment Day. But if some byes wid re- 
patin’ rifles, an’ the sand to use thim, 
iver goes down there an’ searches out 
thim fellows wid faces like Mexican hats 
(their heads squeezed in at the top I sup- 
pose afther some haythen idea av their 


own), in my mind it will pay thim well. | 


Though if they dhrain out that lake in 
Alaska, that the glaciers has been pavin’ 
solid wid goold iver since the Deluge, 
the yellow sthuff will be gettin’ a dhrug 
in the market, an’ we ’ll have to be 
fallin’ back for a currency on something 
scarcer. For it appears nothin’ is anny 
good for money except something the 
most av us can’t get holdav. 1 think 
| must be gettin’ along home to me 
dinner. Good mornin’, Judge an’ Mis- 
ther Crandall. Good mornin’, Colonel.”’ 
Batterman Lindsay. 
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ATIENT we call upon thy name, 
That haply we may see 
Eternal beauty like a flame 
Flash from its mystery. 


Behold, how in thy courts we wait, 
Who have forgot to pray ; 

No strength is ours for love or hate, 
Sons of earth’s latest day. 


But look! upon thy shrine we place 
Our hope, our heart’s desire, — 
Bend from thy heights and of thy grace 

Touch the dull coals to fire. 


Flora Macdonald Shearer. 
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THE GREAT EMERALD LAND. 


THE POET OF THE SIERRA.ON OREGON. 


REEN! Green! Green! 

Green in gorgeous tangle of 
grass and brake and bDriar, 
ferns that hide horse and 
rider, wheat and oats and 
barley, hops and corn and 
cumbrous black-boughed for- 
ests of fir, from the sparkling river’s 
brink up to the very snows of the Ore- 
gon Sierra. And then such whiteness 
against the sapphire heavens as the world 
has never seen outside this great emerald 
land of ours to the north ! 

Oregon— Aure il agua—was born 
great; greater than Texas, vastly 
greater in area; greater than all New 
England ; nearly forty times greater than 
Massachusetts in area, and quite her 
equal in devotion, self-denial, and true 
valor. She was baptized in blood. Mar- 
cus Whitman, the true founder of home 
life and Christianity in Christian Oregon, 
— beginning his work in 1835 and closing 
it a dozen years later, — fell by the tom- 
ahawk, his wife and fifteen others by. the 
bullet, and their forty survivors were pre- 
served for terrors and trials worse than 
death. The story of that brave patriot’s 
life and death is the most beautiful of all 
the many heroic tales to be found on the 
page of American history. It is only 
now, after nearly fifty years, that he 
is becoming entirely understood. As 
has been the case with many another 
good and great man in this eager 
age, he was so cruelly maligned by 
petty and jealous people presuming 
to write ‘‘histories’’ that the better 
people of Oregon and the East took 
the matter in hand. Old records in 
the Federal archives at Washington 
City and elsewhere were dug up, and it 
is simply astonishing what that man 
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endured to save Oregon from the British. 
Among other things of like fortitude and 
unexampled endurance, he mounted his 
horse in Oregon late in November and 
rode through the snow and winter storms, 
swimming rivers of ice, breaking the 
blinding trail for his horse, doing and 
daring what seems like incredible things 
almost daily, till he reached St. Louis. 
Then on! right on, till he stood *‘ like a 
hairy wild man’’ before President Tyler 
and Daniel Webster in Washington. 
His limbs had been so badly frozen that 
he was almost helpless. But he saved 
Oregon, and that same year returned 
with hundreds of wagons, the first that 
ever crossed the plains, — and so died at 
his post for his patriotism. There have 
been many deeds of valor in a sudden 
and impetuous way by brave and unsel- 
fish American heroes, but there is noth- 
ing like this long, long fight with the 
wild elements, wild beasts, wild men, 
everything, in all our splendid American 
history. 

The spot were he fell is now the heart 
of a wheatfield that spreads like a map 
from the Blue mountains to the Oregon 
Sierra, nearly two hundred miles to the 
west. 

This space, reach and room, may seem 
incredible even to Californians, trained 
as they are to vast levels of golden 
grain ; yetitis here, in Eastern Oregon. 

But when Montana, Idaho, and the 
rest, were merely coupons on the great 
Oregon Territory these fields were not, — 
nothing but rolling hills of grass and 
horses. It was like a discovery to find 
that these undulating levels were the 
best wheatfields on the continent. The 
‘‘Britannica’’ says, ‘‘ This region is 
destitute of verdure and all life except 
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sage and juniper ; on this latter (juniper !) 
great herds of deer feed. ”’ 

But whatever the British makers of 
books may have found this region once 
watered by the blood of Marcus Whit- 
man, it is now an Eden, an Eden for 
hundreds of miles to the west, and as 
far to the east and to the north and to the 
south. It is notable that the farmers of 
Eastern Oregon along here build better 
and more comfortable houses than do 
those in California. Maybe it is because 
amore rigorous climate demands it. But 
the people here have ‘‘ come to stay. ’’ 
They have small farms, not more, as a 
rule, than the regular quarter section. 
It results that their schools are unequaled 
in any part of the Union. These green 
fields never yet have failed, and so they 
are not under mortgage. 
general distribution of wealth, and herein 
is the secret of the sweet home life here 
with these contented people, who came 
to Oregon seeking homes rather than 
gold. 

From this it is not far to seek for the 
secret of their superior schools and large 
content. The State Normal School, 
within an hour of the Whitman massacre 
arfd planted amid the shoreless green 
wheatfields on a little trout stream, is 
truly a pattern. At its head is an Ore- 
gonian of the third generation, a preacher, 
as were his fathers. This is noted as 
proof that, whatever may be the case in 
California, Oregon is in no peril of 
becoming ‘‘ Mexicanized. ”’ 

Without disparagement to any one of 
the fifty or sixty schools I have addressed 
this year in California and Oregon, it 
may be set down that this school at the 
. base of the Blue mountains, so close to 
the scene of Oregon’s ‘‘ baptism of 
blood,’’ is standing quietly, modestly, 
and most like, unconsciously, at the head 
of them all. Such content, industry, 
brilliancy, health, and beauty, a sort of 
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illuminated nunnery, so far as the girls go ; 
and the young men are so manly too. 
Splendid as are the schools of California, 
Oregon has no need to send her young 
folk from home; nor is she doing so to 
any great extent. Her University, like 
her Normal schools, is next to full. 

Prosperity sits all along the line here 
with her lap loaded with the gifts of For- 
tune. Away down the Columbia at the 
commercial centers the man who has 
been absent ten years is continually sur- 
prised at the wealth, even luxury, of 
Oregon. The roar of progress is heard 
on every hand. Portland has burst all 
bounds and sweeps across the river on 
electric cars that are propelled by the 
Oregon City Falls, a dozen miles distant. 
I write these paragraphs by light from 
the same source. The wonderful water 
supply from Mount Hood, forty miles 
away, is from the melting snows. The 
great stone houses, some of them from 
Arizona quarries, testify to the solid 
wealth of Portland. 

I have written it down that Oregon 
was born great. Let me give but one 
example of her divine audacity and 
belief in herself. After gold dust began 
to pour into her territory from California, 
she, despite the Federal law to the con- 
trary, proceeded to pass a law for the 
coining of this gold dust into money. 
She sent her men forth into her own 
gold fields, dug gold in a quiet way, hav- 
ing prayers it is said and preaching regu- 
larly, took it to her own mint, coined it, 
and used the coin to pay off her own little 
army, which she had put into the field to 
prosecute a war of her own against mur- 
derous Indians. She coined $48,000. 
A beaver represented the industry of the 
people, and other tokens the prolific qual- 
ity of the great emerald land. But the 
coin was pure virgin gold; and so, being 
worth one tenth more than money from 
the United States mint, it was soon 
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absorbed by the mint in San Francisco, 
and now only rare samples of the five 
and ten dollar pieces are to be had. 
These are held of course at high figures 
by brokers, museums, and collectors. 
Massachusetts had her ‘‘ pine shilling,’’ 
South Carolina her trade dollar, and some 
jeweler firms of Denver, by way of ad- 
vertisement, coined gold dust into five 
and ten dollar pieces. But Oregon and 
Oregon only, of all the States in the 
Union, coined gold and made it a legal 


tender in the face of Federal law to the 


contrary. 

Portland quietly but steadily and per- 
sistently insists that she has natural 
advantages surpassing those of any ship- 
ping point onthe great ocean. This may 
be questioned ; but she is, for all that 
questioning, a dangerous rival to San 
Francisco, and will continue to be, so long 
as she retains the blood that is in her 
veins today. Strange what blood will 
do. The Pilgrims came across the Atlan- 
tic in quest of liberty ; the Californians 
came across the plains and around the 
Horn in quest of gold; but the Oregon- 
ians came in quest of homes. And that 
has marked the difference between those 
two peoples of this Coast from the first, 
and will to the end, as surely as the 
milk drawn from the tawny dugs of the 
she wolf marked Rome as the fierce step- 
mother of nations till prone in the dust. 

As an illustration, look at our rich men 
of San Francisco. They are almost as 
much at home in New York, Paris, Lon- 
don, as at the place from which they 
gathered the gold with which to gild their 
glittering paths through foreign lands. 
They came to California for gold, they 
got it, and went abroad to spend it, as a 
rule. 

As an example of Portland’s heart and 
home life, it may be mentioned that a 
little time back her richest man died 
here, quoted at twenty-five millions, — 
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eighteen millions was the probate figure, 
—and every dollar, it is said, was found 
in Oregon at his death. He had spent 
neither time nor money abroad. Oregon, 
it would seem, was good enough for him 
and his millions. He had come to Ore- 
gon for a home, had found it, and was 
satisfied. 

Now this may seem like a little thing. 
It is a great thing, the greatest thing in 
the financial round up of the year that 
can be. Just so long as Californians go 
abroad with their gold Californians will 
continue to grow poor. Just so long as 
Oregonians continue to live at home they 
will continue to grow rich. And this is 
the secret of the whole matter. It is 
not a question of harbors, climate, or 
anything of that sort. It is simply a 
matter of home, heart, loyalty, and love 
of country. . 

And if you will tolerate a paragraph 
in digression, let it be put down in black 
and white that if restriction, reasonable 
and just, (such as European nations 
would practise were situations reversed, ) 
were placed on this vagabonding abroad 
of rich Americans, this sad * financial 
question ’’ would never be heard of with 
us any more. To begin with, we shoilld 
follow France, and neither sell nor pay 
interest on bonds to strangers or abroad. 
A fair tax on letters of credit might also 
help teach wealthy tramps a little of that 
love of home and country which prevails 
here in Oregon. 

Now do not hastily conclude that these 
people of Oregon are either ignorant or 
untraveled. True, their Mecca is no 
longer San Francisco, as a few decades 
ago. They have about the same Bible, * 
Shakspere, and so on, that we have in 
other American cities, and perhaps the 
same proportion of them make the 
rounds of the Old World, but they don’t 
go there to live, give dinners, and get in 
the papers. As before said, they come 
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here with hearts in them, hearts for 
home and the holy ties of home, and 
they are glad to be here and glad to get 
back when abroad. | 

Now it would be a mistake to say there 
is no heart or homelifein all California. In 
fact there is as much of this nobler and 
sweeter side of life all along from San 
Diego up and through Los Angeles and 
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through the orange groves of Porterville 
and along the Sierra up to Siskiyou, as in 
Oregon, but the heart of California, 
San Francisco, is comparatively without 
heart, loyalty, or love of home. And 
where this radical difference is going to 
land the two great tide-water cities of the 
Pacific a century hence, there is no 
need of scribe or prophet to write down, | 

Joaquin Miller. 
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THE MONTEZUMA AND OTHER LEGENDS OF THE PUEBLOS. 


N THE year of our Lord 
1541, when Coronado 
and his daring band 
of conquistadores were 
journeying in the wild 
lands of the North seek- 
ing the golden city of 
the Gran Quivera, they 

~ came to the town of 

— an ancient people who 

for almost unnumbered 
generations had dwelt in a fertile part 
of the sandy valley of the _ Rio 

Grande del Norte. This people dwelt 

in plastered houses from two to four 

stories high ; they had well tilled fields of 
maize, beans, melons, pumpkins, and 
tobacco; they were moulders of pottery 
and tanners of hides; they had a well 
regulated system of government, a com- 
plex religion, and perfectly preserved 
oral traditions, which they claimed recited 
the history of their ancestors back to the 

dim time when human life began upon the 

earth. They were a division of those 

red nations whom the Spaniards named 

Pueblo Indians,—partly civilized tribes 

that lived on in the same places for gen- 

erations, while migratory hordes of 


Savages roamed and pillaged in the wil- 
derness and deserts round about. They 
called their town and land Po-who-geh, 
and themselves Po-who-geh-to-wheh, or 
People of Po-who-geh. 

More than three hundred and fifty years 
have gone into the past; great nations 
have fallen and others have been reared; 
the progress of education, arts, and 
sciences, has spread a new era over a 
great part of the world, but the descend- 
ants of the people of Po-who-geh con- 
tinue to dwell in the same place as when 
their ancestors were discovered by: the 
wandering adventurers so many genera- 
tions ago. They have changed but little 
with the passing of the years, and those 
of today are in many ways much as were 
their forefathersof theoldentime. They 
have been baptized to the faith of the 
Great White Christ of whom the early 
missionaries told them; many of them 
have learned the Spanish speech ; their 
houses now are not higher than two 
stories, and many of them have doors 
and windows on the ground floor, as 
danger from their traditional roaming 
enemies is now over ; they have partially 
altered their system of government to 
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conform with the ideas of the conquerors, 
and instead of the one religion of the 
olden time they now have two, which 
they combine and unify in a way peculiar 
to the people of their race. But in the 
practise of the religion of Yo-see and 
Po-so-yemmo, in the leadership of the 
caciques, in their belief in the wisdom of 
the fathers, in their clinging to the 
ancient home of their tribe, and in many 
other ways, they remain as they were 
found by the discoverers. These people 
are known to us as one of the tribes of 
1 the Tewa Indians, and their pueblo is 
known by the name of San Ildefonso, 
which name was given it by the priests 
who went there to convert the Indians. 
The pueblo of San Ildefonso is located 
near, and on the east side of the Rio 
Grande river in Santa Fe county, New 
Mexico. The pueblo surrounds a rec- 
tangular plaza of about three acres, in 
which are growing some giant cotton- 
wood trees. Mostof the houses are now 
but one story high, but several are two- 
storied. Entrance is gained to the second 
VOL. xxviii.—41. 
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stories by ladders leaned against the out- 
side walls. West of the plaza stands 
the old mission church, which was once 
the most important church in New 
Mexico ; and south of the buildings sur- 
rounding the plaza is the estufa in which 
the worship of the ancient religion is 
practised, and which also serves as a 
dressing room in time of dances, and as 
a council hall. The estufa is circular in 
form, built of adobe, as are all the build- 
ings, and is entered through an opening 
in the roof. A rude stairway of adobe 
leads to the roof and a ladder leads down 
from the entrance hole. A rude mud 
bench extends entirely around the inside 
of the room, and an altar of the-same 
material, with a fireplace before it, is at 
the eastern side. 

Immediately surrounding the houses of 
the village are the corrals and stables, 
made from upright poles, some of them 
having mud fences. In these the few 
horses, the numerous burros, and the 
sheep, cows, and goats, are kept at night, 
after they are driven in from the grazing 
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From a drawing by Craig. 
THE GOVERNOR OF SAN ILDEFONSO, 


lands by,the herders. Beyond the stables 
are the little fields of the people, in which 
are grown corn, grain, melons, squashes, 
pumpkins, beans, and quantities of chili 
peppers and tobacco. Thereare but few 
fruit trees at this pueblo. In many of 
the fields are summer houses, or acales, 
in which the people live during the time 
of the ripening of the crops, their object 
being to prevent their products from being 
carried away by wild animals or Mexi- 
cans. During the planting and harvest 
times the people work in groups, chan- 
ging work with each other in preference 
to working alone. Their methods of 
farming are primitive, and a great deal of 
labor is required to produce compara- 
tively small results. 

To the east there is a valley of the 
creek from which their irrigation water 
is procured, but in all other directions 
from the narrow valley rise foothills, 
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buttes, and mesas, with towering moun- 
tains in the background. To the west 
are the El Rito mountains, and to the 
east the towering summits of the Santa 
Fé range reach to the line of perpetual 
snow. To the south the valley winds in 
and out among buttes and cliffs, and to 
the north, about three miles away, is a 
huge mesa with steep sides and a flat 
top, upon which the Indians fortified 
themselves during the Pueblo rebellion of 
1680, and which was used as a fort 
whenever they were engaged in warfare. 
The home of the Ildefonsans is a pic- 
turesque and beautiful land, ‘‘ beloved of 
the sun and bereft of the rain. ’’ 

The census of 1890 shows San Ilde- 
fonso to have a population of 148; the 
Indians themselves claim that the popu- 
lation is 200, and the latter figure is per- 
haps the nearer correct, as they entertain 
a deep-seated dislike for the census taker, 
and would report as few of their real 
population as possible. They have 
a grant of land embracing about 17,000 
acres, much of which is arid pasture land. 
They have some very good ditches, but 
not nearly so much land under irriga- 
tion as they might have. A few Mexi- 
cans have encroached upon their lands, 
some of whom bought the land they 
occupy, and others of whom simply ap- 
propriated it. This was one of the 
smaller pueblos at the time of the dis- 
covery, and every census shows a 
decrease in population. In the olden 
times the population of all the pueblos 
was often decreased by the killing of 
many so-called witches; and whenever 
an epidemic is prevalent the mortality is 
great, because of the bad sanitary condi- 
tion of their houses and of their lack of 
the knowledge of medicine, the most of 
their healing being done by charms and 
by the medicine men. 

The people, especially the men, are 
smaller than Anglo-Saxons. Many of 
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them are slender ; some have thick, strong 
bodies, but all have short legs. The 
women when young are often quite 
comely, but as they grow old they seem 
to go either to the extreme of thinness or 
of fleshiness. A very few of the men 
wear hats, most of them going bare- 
headed as did their forefathers of the 
long ago. The regulation costume of a 
man is a pair of moccasins, leggings 
that reach to the hips, a cotton over- 
shirt, a blanket in cold weather and on 
dress occasions, and a band about the 
head. They wear their hair long, and 
some of them braid it in the manner of 
the Utes and Apaches, and tie skeins of 
yarn or the skins of animals to the 
queues. In summer many of them bind 
wreaths of wildflowersor willow branches 
about their heads, giving them a pictur- 
esque and arcadian appearance. The cos- 
tume of the women is the regulation 
costume of all Pueblo women,—white 
buckskin moccasins, the thick leggings 
that are made of strips of buckskin bound 
round and round the ankles and up to the 
knees, a short skirt reaching to the knees, 
reaching over one shoulder and under the 
other, a bright-colored under garment 

that shows at the neck and shoulder, and 
-ascarf fastened to the back of the dress 
at the shoulders. They wear their front 
hair cut just above the eyes, and are 
careful to wash and brush it often. They 
adorn themselves with rings, armlets, 
bracelets, and necklaces of silver and 
beads, and for holidays and dances wear 
the brightest of bright mantillas. The 
summer costume of the smaller children 
consists sometimes of a short skirt, and 
sometimes of the red skin that Nature 
gave to the child. Often children of 


eight or nine years will goentirely naked 
on warm days, skipping over the house 
tops and across the bare plaza with all 
the grace and freedom of young animals. 

The people make some money by sell- 
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ing pottery and by working for Mexican 
and American farmers up and down the 
valley, but their chief support is derived 
from farming. They have some herds 
and obtain some meat from hunting, and 
sometimes get fish from the Rio Grande. 
The farms are very small, and but one 
product is raised in a field. The pasture 
lands belong to the community, the tilled — 
fields to the men, and the houses to the 
women. The sale of lands among them- 
selves is permitted by the governor and 
principales, but no man is now allowed to 
sell his last field. The crops until they 
are harvested belong to the men, but as 
soon as they are stored in the houses 
they become the property of the women. 
The women help the men in almost all 
the farming work. The wild fruits that 
are gathered in the mountains are dried 
for winter, the squashes are peeled and 
dried, and corn and wheat are stored for 
winter use in every house. The grain is 
kept in large adobe bins built in corners 
of the living rooms, the bins being sealed 
up as soon as filled. The meal is ground 
on,metate stones, and must be ground 
three times before it is fine enough to be 
used. The general cooking is done at 
little mud fireplaces that are built in the 
corners of almost every room in the 
pueblo, and serve for heating as well as 
culinary purposes. The peculiar blue 
bread, or wafer bread, of the Pueblos is 
made from the blue corn, and is in almost 
all cases cooked in the inner and darker 
rooms. The fortil/as and the bread are 
baked in bee-hive shaped ovens that are 
built either upon the house tops or in the 
plaza before the dwellings. 

The rooms in the houses are usually of 
good size and well made, nearly all of 
them being plastered; but they are not 
as clean as they might be. Some of the 
houses now have glass windows, others 
merely holes with bars across. The beds 
consist of skins and blankets spread upon 
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the floor, and the eating is also done upon 
the floor, the family squatting around the 
few dishes and jars that contain the food. 

At harvest time the corn is carried in- 
to the plaza, before the houses, and the 
women husk it and store it away. 
Squashes are hung to dry on cottonwood 
branches, and much of the corn is hung 
in rude sheds to dry. 

The fuel is pifion wood, carried from 
the surrounding hills on the backs of 
burros. The water is brought from the 
acequias in ollas carried by the women on 
their heads. The washing is done at the 
creek, stones being used for washboards 
and the root of the amole plant for soap. 
This weed is also used in washing the 
hair, being first rubbed to a lather in one 


of the large ollas or tinajas that are used 


for so many purposes. 

The government of the pueblo is nom- 
inally on the plan that was engrafted 
upon the old system by the Spanish 
padres. The chief men are the princt- 
pales, or men who have once held the 
office of governor. Once each year 
these men elect officers of the tribe, 
which consist of a governor, or chief ex- 
ecutive, a lieutenant governor, a war 


- chief, whose duties in these piping times of 


peace are similar to those of aconstable or 
chief of police, and six capitans, or petty 
chiefs, whose duties are largely the pre- 
serving of order. While the governor is 
nominally the head of the people, the 
caciques, or chief priests of the ancient 
worship, are the real rulers of the peuple. 
There are two caciques in a pueblo, their 
authority being equal, but the year being 
divided between them, one ruling during 
the months of summer and one during 
the time of winter. The authority of the 
ruling cacique is the paramount authority 
in the pueblo. The principales have the 
right to elect the officers, but the elec- 
tions must always be with the advice 
and consent of thecacique. The cacique 


can countermand any order given by the 
governor or principales, and can even 
depose a governor, and in some cases he 
has the power of pronouncing the death 
penalty upon members of his tribe. No 
man is allowed to quarrel with or strike 
the caciques, and all must obey them. 
They own flocksand fields, andare usually 
the richest men in the pueblo, but they 
need do no work, their work being done 
by the other men, who are chosen and 
ordered by the governor to perform the 
work. Each head of a family pays a trib- 
ute or tax to the caciques, and the gov- 
ernor consults them on all important 
matters before issuing orders. The proc- 
lamations of the governor are given by 
word of mouth, the governor walking on 
the house tops and shouting his com- 
mands at the top of his voice. The 
caciques are the chief priests of the old 
religion. They are instructed in the 
secrets of all the lodges or secret socie- 
ties of their people, and are the cus- 
todians of the greatest secrets known in 
the creed of the fathers, many of these 
secrets being known only to them and to 
the initiates whom they have chosen to 
succeed them incase of death. A cacique, 
if he performs the obligations of the un- 
written ritual of the creed, cannot be de- 
posed and holds his office until death. 
The present caciques are baptized church 
members, but the people obey them and 
the old religion when they will not al- 
ways obey the priests and theteachings of 
the new ; they may not always pay trib- 
ute to the church, but to the caciques 
there are no delinquencies. The caciques 
it is who know all the knowledge left 
upon the earth for the Pueblo peoples by 
Po-so-yemmo, the Messiah of the race, 
and none but them may know the great- 
est secrets, although each man is in- 
structed in this knowledge as he grows 
older. It is the caciques who stand upon 
the housetop at sunrise to look for the 
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sign that will herald the return of the 
Messiah, and it is they who know the 
secret words by which Po-so-yemmo will 
make himself known beyond question 
when he fulfills his ancient promise of 
returning once more to the Pueblo na- 
tions. Under the caciques are various 
medicine men and priests, some of whose 
authority is almost equal to their own in 
particular things; but the authority of 
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the caciques is the greatest in all things. 
Authority seldom clashes, as the rules 
that govern the people were made in the 
old ages and must be strictly adhered to, 
and these rules clearly define the prov- 
ince of each one from the lowest initiate 
to the highest priest. 

The chief at San Ildefonso is a young 
man for the position he holds, and is 
unmarried, living with his mother. He 
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performs considerable work himself, per- 
haps because the limited number of his 
people makes it difficult for him to live 
upon the tributes they pay him. He is 
an intelligent fellow, thoughtful and quiet 
in his demeanor, and seems to be greatly 


liked by his people. It is seldom that he . 


leaves the pueblo, and then only to at- 
tend some dance or medicine making in 
the neighboring pueblos. He gave some 
of the people permission to tell me of the 
clans, of the history of his people, and a 
part of the great tale of the wonderful 
Po-so-yemmo, whom the early Spanish 
priests believed to be identical with 
Montezuma. 
With our first knowledge of the myths 
and traditions of the Pueblo peoples, 


came the tale of a legend which said that 


Montezuma, the son of the sun, the ruler 
of the Pueblos as well as of the Aztecs, 
had left the Pueblos with a promise to re- 
turn; that he had commanded the people to 
stand upon the housetops at the breaking 
of the day to watch for his coming in the 
sun; and that he had commanded the 
sacred fires to be kept burning until the 
time of his return. Eminent members of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, the compilers 
of Census Bulletins, and various ethnol- 
ogists, disclaim the existence of this tra- 
dition, some saying it was told to the 
Indians by priests and is not believed by 
the Pueblos, and others saying it is a 
pure invention of the makers of Indian 
romance. Mr. Adolf F. Bandelier, per- 
haps the highest ethnologic authority in 
the United States, declares that the ex- 
istence of this legend is a myth so far as 
it refers to the Mexican Emperor, his 
chief reason for disbelieving it being that 
no such word as Montezuma is known in 
any of the Pueblo languages. From his 
reference to it, however, it is plain that 
he learned something of the Po-so-yemmo 
tale, and understands the connection of 
the two legends. 


Thomas Donaldson in his Extra Census 
Bulletin on the Moquis and Pueblos, in 
writing of this legend, says :— 


As shown by the reports of the special agents, 
the sacred fires of the Moqui pueblos and Pueblos 
have gone out (were they ever lighted?); at least 
they cannot now be found. The beautiful le- 
gend of the Pueblo looking from the top of his 
house for the coming of Montezuma with the 
rising of the sun subsides upon investigation 
into the hufgry Moqui or Pueblo on his housetop 
early in the morning, either driven out by un- 
earthly smells (there is no practical ventilation 
in the pueblo houses) or scanning the horizon 
for his cows, goats, and donkeys, so that he, 
she, or it, may have breakfast! The voices 
heard in the pueblos early in the morning are 
not those of priests calling for Montezuma, but 
the voice of the pueblo crier calling out the orders 
of the day for the governor, as to who takes the 
herds, who gets the wood, etc. Not so beautiful 
as the Motezuma legend, perhaps, but much 
more practical. Special Agent Scott was person- 
ally instructed to observe these alleged morning 
waitings and watchings. At Zuni for several 
mornings he watched from two until eight A. M., 
and the only Montezuma longers he saw were 
the town crier, men hurrying out to work, and 
some old citizens hurrying around as if in search 
of food. At all events Special Agent Scott kept 
his armory at hand and cannon in battery for fear 
the ancient prowlers might desire to remove some 
of his personal effects. 


It is hardly reasonable to suppose that 
a man who went among a people consid- 
ering them filthy thieves, and who took 
no pains to conceal his opinion, could get 
from them the mysteries that pertain to 
their secret religion. 

In spite of the array of authorities that 
declare there is no Montezuma legend 
among the Pueblos, | feel safe in assert- 
ing that they have a legend of a messiah 
who dwelt with them once and who 
promised -to return to them; and for 
the sign of whose coming the caciques 
stand upon the house tops at break of 
day towatchthe sun. Itistrue that they 
have no word Montezuma in their lan- 
guage, but the early priests told them 
that Montezuma was the true name of 
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the messiah they believed in, and they 
now say that Montezuma is ‘‘ the Mexi- 
can name’’ of their god. 

| do not know nearly all of the legend, 
of which no doubt there are enough parts 
to filla volume. As with all Indian le- 
gends, it is quite probable that the doings 
and sayings of the messiah are told in 
the minutest detail; and it is true that 
with this legend of the god Po-so-yemmo 
(miscalled by the priests Montezuma) 
there is intertwined much of the legend- 
ary history and the ancient laws of the 
Pueblos. The people of the pueblos of 
Sia know this deity under the name of 
Po-sho-yainne, and he is known to all of 
the pueblos, so far as | have been able to 
learn. The legend varies in each pueblo; 
sometimes he is told of as a poor boy 
who, with the aid of the deities, rose to 
fame ; and-at other places, as at San 
Ildefonso, he is believed to have been 
born a god. All of the tribes agree that 
he went to the south after performing his 


mission with the New Mexican tribes, but - 


they do not agree as to his destination, 
some saying it was Chihuahua and 
others fixing it as ancient Te-noch-ti- 
tlan, or the modern city of Mexico. A 
portion of the legend of Po-so-yemmo as 
known to the San Ildefonsans is as fol- 
lows:— 


A long time ago all the people of all 
the Pueblo nations dwelt in the north at 
a place called See-bo-fay-neh. At this 
place the people dwelt in caves in the 
ground and in the mesas. They had for 
food the animals they could kill, the wild 
fruits, the nuts of the pifion and other 
trees of the forest, the ‘‘old small corn,’’ 
which was a kind of maize with ears no 
longer than two joints of a man’s finger. 
The people were not so wise as they 
were at a later time, and it required a 
Zreat deal of labor for them to secure the 
things they needed to eat. 


One day a virgin of the people, accom- 
panied by her grandmother, went into the 
forest to gather the nuts of the pifion tree. 
The name of the virgin was Koon-tsang- 
weh, and she was the most beautiful of 
all the girls and women. After she and 
her grandmother had walked for a time in 
the forest the virgin saw a bean lying upon 
the ground. There had never been any 
beans on the earth before, and when the 
girl saw this one she did not know what 
it was. She pointed it out to her grand- 
mother who told her to pick it up and 
take it with her, which she did. After 
walking a little space farther in the for- 
est the girl saw lying upon the ground a 
grain of blue corn, the same as the blue 
corn that is now grown by all the Pueb- 
los. This corn had not been known 
before and it was not believed that there 
could ever be corn so large and good. 
The girl pointed out the grain of corn 
and was commanded by her grandmother 
to take it with her also, which she did. 
The two women then walked farther 
into the forest and soon came to a pifon 
tree upon which were nuts ready to be 
picked. The girl picked one nut and ate 
it, and immediately she conceived and 
became with child. When this miracle 
occurred the girl told her grandmother, 
and at once they returned to the caves 
where they dwelt, and did not gather 
any more nuts. When they reached the 
caves the old woman told the girl to 
throw the bean into one of the caves 
they owned, and to throw the grain of 
corn into another, and as soon as this 
was done they went to the cave where 
they stayed at night, and slept. The 
next morning the girl walked out to 
breathe the fresh air, andshe looked into 
the cave in which she had thrown the 
bean, and found that the cave was en- 
tirely full of ripened beans. She then 
went to the cave in which she had 
thrown the grain of -corn, and found it 
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full of ripened ears of beautiful blue corn 
that was much larger than any corn she 
had ever seen before. She then called 
her grandmother to come and look, and 
the heart of the grandmother was very 
glad, for she knew that now the Pueblo 
people would not have to work so hard 
as before. This was the birth upon the 
earth of the blue corn and the beans. 
The girl then returned to the cave where 
she dwelt, and when the sun reached the 
same place in the sky where it had been 
the day before when she ate the pifion 
nut, she gave birth to a male child, and 
he was the strongest and in all ways the 
most beautiful child that ever had been, 
or ever has been since, born among the 


Pueblo peoples. 


In a little while the baby could walk ; 
it was not long until he could talk, and 
in seven days’ time he became a full 
grown man, and he was the strongest 
and most perfect of all the men upon the 
earth. He could run like a deer, leap 
like an antelope, and was as strong as the 
black bears of the mountains. His name 
was Po-so-yemmo, and the people knew 
him as the god who would have control 
over the clouds and the rain. 

When Po-so-yemmo was grown to be 
a man he told the people that he desired 
to go to all the places in the world and to 
see the lands and countries that the 
Pueblos had not seen. So he bade fare- 
well to his beautiful mother and set out 
alone, and so fast did he travel that it 
took him only two days to go around the 
world. While he was on this journey 
he met the Great Spirit, Yo-see, face to 
face. Yo-see it was who made the world 
and.all things in it, and he was the great- 
est of all the gods and spirits in the world 
and the sky and the sun; but except 
Yo-see, Po-so-yemmo himself was the 
greatest. Po-so-yemmo and Yo-see met 
at the place that is now called Ojo Cali- 
ente, and they talked much with each 


other. Yo-see asked Po-so-yemmo what 
kind of weapons he had, and Po-so- 
yemmo showed him stone knives and a 
bow and arrow; he also told Yo-see 
what kind of food his people had and 
that they dwelt in caves in the hills and 
mesas. Then Yo-see showed his own 
weapons to Po-so-yemmo, and they were 
much greater and more deadly. than 
those possessed by Po-so-yemmo. Yo- 
see then instructed. Po-so-yemmo much 
in wisdom and told him what laws to 
give to his people and gave many rules 
for governing the people and guiding 
them aright. Po-so-yemmo then told 
Yo-see that the Pueblos were his people, 
that he loved them and desired that they 
might live aright and be prospered in the 
land; and he asked Yo-see if he would 
guard them and be generous to them, 
and Yo-see promised to do these things. 
Po-so-yemmo then bade goodby to Yo- 
see and went again to his own people, 
and the time of his returning was only two 
days from the time of his going away. 
When Po-so-yemmo returned he called 
all the people about him and told them 
that he had found a fair land in the south, 
where water ran in streams, where were 
rich valleys in which to grow crops and 
where abundant game lived in the moun- 
tains. He said, though, that wild men 
dwelt in this land, and if the Pueblo peo- 
ples lived there and desired to be safe 
they must cut houses out of the rocks 
high up on the sides of cliffs. He 
appointed a wise man named Oh-koo-uh- 
tsey to be cacique over the people, and 
commanded him to guide the people to 
the south and teach them how to hew 
homes out of the rocks, and to instruct 
them in planting fields. He said for the 
people to dwell in the rocks until it was 
safe for them to go into the valleys to 
live, when they were to go into the val- 
leys and build great houses with the 
rooms all joined together, and then they 
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were to dwell in these houses. The 
people were to be divided up into tribes, 
and each tribe was to have caciques who 
would know the wisdom of Po-so-yemmo. 
So the cacique gathered the people 
together, and they bore with them the 
seeds of the blue corn and the old small 
corn and of cotton and tobacco and the 
other things they knew how to plant and 
harvest, and they went to the south. 
When they came to the lands of the 
south they divided and some cut cliff 
houses in one place and some in another, 
and caciques were chosen for each place. 
The people of the tribe of Po-who-geh 
cut their houses out of the cliffs in the 
place that is now called Rincon del Pueblo 
by the Mexican people, and they dwelt 
in these houses and hunted game in the 
mountains and tilled fields in the valley. 
Po-so-yemmo did not go to the south with 
his people, but went away in a different 
direction, and the people did not know 
where he was. But he had promised to 
return to them, and they knew he would 
come. 

For a long time the people dwelt in the 
cliffs, but the time came when they were 
to dwell in the valleys and at that time 
they built great houses and lived in them. 
Pueblos were built in many places, one 
being at the place where Po-so-yemmo 
had talked face to face with Yo-see. 

Then there came anvevil time when 
the rain came not, and because there was 
no rain the corn and beans did not grow ; 
and the wild men of the desert were 
fierce, and hedged the people round about 
so closely that they could not go to the 
forests to hunt for game. The caciques 
stood upon the house tops and prayed to 
Yo-see and Po-so-yemmo, and they asked 
that Po-so-yemmo might come again to 
his people and relieve them from their 
great suffering. And one day Po-so- 
yemmo came from the east, being more 
beautiful than ever, and clad in finer gar- 
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ments than had ever before been seen. 
His moccasins and leggings were of the 
finest buckskin and were adorned with 
bright paints and beautiful fringes. His 
robe was made of the finely tanned skin of 
a mountain lion, his quiver was also of 
lion skin, his bow was the strongest and 
most perfect in the world, and in his long 
black hair were many eagle feathers, 
some of which were painted red, some 
yellow, and some not painted. He came 
to the pueblo that was built at the place 
where he had first met and talked with 
Yo-see, and when he came to this place 
he raised up his voice and shouted so that 
all the people of the Pueblos might hear, 
and he told them to gather at that place 
and meet him. And the people heard 
his great voice and gathered about him. 
And he said to them: — 

‘My people, you are hungry, you are 
poor, you lack food and clothing and the 
things with which to live in comfort. | 
will cause the times to be better with 
you. ”’ 

Then he shouted with a great voice, 
calling into the depths of the forest and 
into the air, and commanding the animals 
and birds to gather at the place where he 
and his people were. And the animals 
in the forest and the birds in the air 
heard him, and because he was a god 
they obeyed him, and bears, deer, 
buffalo, antelope, mountain lions, wild 
eagles, and all kinds of animals and 
birds, came to him. He then commanded 
the people to kill them and make a great 
feast, which they did; and they were 
very happy. Then they made new gar- 
ments out of the skins of the animals 
and all were again well clad. Then 
Po-so-yemmo commanded the rains to 
come, and again he was obeyed, and the 
people had bountiful crops. Po-so-yemmo 
dwelt at this place with his people for 
half the life of an old man (forty years) 
and while he dwelt with them they 
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waxed great in numbers and wise in wis- 
dom and rich in belongings." 

While Po-so-yemmo dwelt with the 
people he taught them the sacred dances 
tothe sun and the ancients ; he instructed 
them in the workings of the secret 
societies or lodges; and he taught them 
in branches of the wisdom that has been 
the law of the Pueblos forever since. 
Then he said to his people that the time 
had come for him to depart from them; 
that far in the south there dwelt some of 
his people, living in a city that was built 
in a lake, and that he must go to them. 
How long he would be gone he could not 
say, but he would return again, and when 
he returned, the Pueblo peoples: would 
again wax rich and great. He warned 
them that in after years there would 
come from the south an alien race called 
Quacci (Mexicans) and at a still later time 
a race of white-faced people would come 
from the east and overrun the land; and 
that both these races of aliens would come 
before his return. He promised that 
before he came his return would be 
heralded by a sign in the sun; that at 
the breaking of the day the sun would be 
of different colors, yellow, red, and blue, 
and that after this sign appeared he would 
return, coming from the east. He told 
the caciques the words by which he 
would prove his identity upon his return, 
and then he said farewell to his well 
beloved people and journeyed to the 
south, and he has never been seen again. 
But to this day the caciques retain the 
secret of the Master’s word ; the priests 
and magicians stand at sunrise upon the 
housetops to look for the miracle of the 
colored sun; and the name of Po-so- 
yemmo, the water god and the law giver, 
the son of the virgin and the pifion tree, 
the maker of rain and the guardian of 
the Pueblo races, is a sacred name that 


1It is said that this people afterwards removed to the place 
where once stood the pueblo of Pecos, but | am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the legend to sav whether it was dur- 
ing, or after, the visitof Po-so-yemmo that they removed, 
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little children are taught to repeat with 
reverence, and that old men honor beyond 
any name that is known to them. 


Such is the tale of Po-so-yemmo, mis- 
called Montezuma, the Messiah and God 
of Water of these red nations. The old 
tale that is disputed by the government 
ethnologists is only partly true to the 
legend as it was told tome. The god 
will not return im the sun, but will only 
make his sign there. The city in the 
south, surrounded by a lake, answers to 
the ancient description of Tenochtitlan or 
Mexico, but the legend might refer to a 
much nearer and altogether different 
place, as ‘‘far to the south,’’ with an 
Indian, might mean one hundred or three 
thousand miles. This reference to the 
city within a lake is perhaps responsible 
for the fact that the identity of Po-so- 
yemmo was confounded by the early 
Spaniards with Montezuma, the chief 
cacique of the pueblo of Mexico. 

Whether sacred fires are kept burning 
or not, | do not know definitely, but | 
believe they are; neither would | take 
into very much account the opinion of a 
‘* Special Agent’’ on the subject, for if 
there are sacred fires they are kept well 
hidden from the eyes of prying white 
men, especially those who make a speci- 
alty of ‘‘standing by their armor.”’ 
Much of the paraphernalia of the ancient 
worship is carefully guarded, and never 
seen except by members of the tribe 
initiated intocertain rites. Atthe pueblo 
of San Juan is a sacred picture, showing 
the water god surrounded by a rainbow, 
the lightning, and water serpents ; and 
this picture has never been seen but by 
two white men, Mr. Samuel Eldodt, who 
has lived in the pueblo nearly thirty 
years, and by Mr. Bandelier, who made 
a copy of the picture for Mr. Eldodt, 
which copy | saw. 

Careful students of Indian ethnology 
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know how extremely difficult it is to 
obtain accurate knowledge concerning 
myths, traditions, and ancient religion ; 
so the length of time spent by any given 
man with any particular tribe of Indians 
counts for but little in these matters. | 
obtained part of the Po-so-yemmo legend 
from two Pueblo friends of mine, who 
communicated it to me with the permis- 
sion of their cacique; | obtained verifica- 
tion of various parts of it from the gov- 
ernor of Taos, the governor of San Ilde- 
fonso, and from a Ute chief, who is an 
intimate friend of mine, and who, in ad- 
dition to being a chief, is well versed in 
the secret rites and ‘‘ medicine’”’ of al- 
most all the Indian tribes from Moqui to 
Taos. I hope at a future time to obtain 
the legend in full; and I believe that any 
careful student, if he has the proper facil- 
ities for studying the subject, cannot fail 
to verify the portion of the legend that | 
have given here. 

The Pueblo Indians are believers in 
hyu-gay-ees, or witches and wizards, in 
which respect they do not differ from the 
lower classes of the Mexican population, 
who can tell fearful tales of the wrong 
doings of the brujos. The Indian belief 
in witchcraft seems to be as old as the 
tribes themselves, and many a poor In- 
dian woman, and sometimes a man, has 
met a terrible death because the people 
and the priests of the old religion 
esteemed them to be in league with the 
evil spirits. This belief is not one that 
is remembered only by traditions, and 
only a few years ago four women and a 
man, at the pueblo of Nambé, met with 
violent deaths because they were found 
yuilty of being witches. Four of the 
witches were hanged by the neck to the 
outer wall of the Catholic chapel, and 
the. other was taken into the forest, 
placed upon a pyramid of wood, and 
burned to death. There is hope for the 
indians, after all, for it was only a few 


generations ago that our revered ances- 
tors were hanging witches at Salem. 

There are numberless witch stories to 
be heard in San Ildefonso. 1 will quote 
one of the olden time, as follows :— 


In the long ago there was a pueblo 


near where is now the Mexican town of 


SantaCruz. There lived there a woman 
who was the wife of a good man, but the 
woman was a witch, and by her evil do- 
ings she caused the death of many of the 
people. The woman was never discov- 
ered to be a witch, and in time she died, 
and was mourned as people mourn for a 
good woman. One day after the woman 
was dead, her husband went out to hunt 
rabbits in the snow. At night he made 
his camp under a cedar tree, and while 
he was eating his supper a coyote came 
near him. The coyote said it was very 
hungry, and asked the man for food. 
The man refused to give the food. Then 
the coyote came nearer and again asked 
for food, and this time the man threw 
some bread and meat to where the coyote 
was sitting, and it ate of it as though it had 
been very hungry. The coyote finished 
eating the food, and then said,— 

‘*Do you know who | am ?”’ 

The man answered, ‘‘ You are a coy- 
ote ; | do not know your name.’’ 

The coyote then answered: ‘‘l am 
now a coyote, but was not always so. | 
am she who was your wife. When | 
lived | was a witch and caused many 
people to die, and when I| myself died 
Yo-see punished me, and caused me to 
be changed to a coyote, and he told me 
| must travel four times around the world. 
| have now been four times around the 
world, but | am very, very weary, as 
the way is far.”’ 

Then the coyote-woman went away, 
and traveled down the valley of the river, 
and came in time to where there was 
a trap that was set to catch wolves and 
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coyotes, which was owned by a man 
who lived at Po-who-geh. The coyote 
was caught in the trap, and the next 
morning when the man went to see what 
had been caught in the trap he found the 
coyote. When he came near, the coyote 
said,— 

‘| know you are going to kill me, 
and when you kill me my spirit will be 
no more upon the earth, and I will never 
again travel near to the pueblo that was 
my home.’’ 

The man thought it strange to hear the 
coyote speak words, but he took his 
stone knife and killed the coyote and be- 
gan to cut it up so that he might save the 
skin. In cutting it up he found the food 
that had been given to it, and the food 
was just as it had been when it was first 
cooked. Then he threw the carcass of 
the coyote into the river. 

After the man had killed the witch- 
coyote the news of it reached the people 
of the pueblo where she had lived, and 
they were very glad to know that the 
witch who had caused them so much 
trouble was dead. 


A simple tale this, and one filled with 
the deepest superstition and childish fear 
of bugbears. Yet such tales are impli- 
citly believed in, and told with bated 
breath to red-skinned young listeners, 
whose eyes distend in horror at the 
thought of the grewsome brujos. 


Po-who-geh is a microcosm. The 
ground embraced in its territory is but a 
little speck upon the map, its population 
is but a handful, and its town but a tiny 
mud hamlet sleeping in the soft sunlight 
of the Rio Grande. But such as it is, it 
is the life home of the people who dwell 
in it, and whose meed of human happi- 
ness or human misery will be meted out 
to them within its petty area. In this 
little spot children are born, reared to 
manhood, grow to old age, and sink back 
into the earth again. There is marry- 
ing and giving in marriage. There are 
men who are ambitious to be the leaders 
among their people, and they learn to 
know the pleasures of gratified ambition 
and the misery of defeat just as do we 
who have the world for our country. 

With their quaint old traditions that 
reach back to the earliest ages, with their 
Strictly guarded secret societies, their 
semi-religious dances, their worship of 
the spirits and of the sinless Messiah who 
came to them from the Great Spirit, and 
with their quiet, contented lives, they 
are an interesting people, even though 
few in numbers. And as | reached the 
great mesa for the last time and turned 
for my last look upon the white-walled 
village that in the olden time was called 
Po-who-geh, it seemed to me that | was 
leaving a land that is, after all, not 
greatly different from the great countries — 
that those people know nothing of. 

Verner Z. Reed. 
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1. NATURAL HORSE CORRAL, SAN LUIS OBISPO 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


INDIAN PICTOGLYPHS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Pictures are dumb histories. —-Bacon. 


AN, at one stage of his exist- 
ence, was neither a talking nor 
a writing animal, and his first 
method of communicating ideas 
was doubtless by signs or ges- 
tures. In order to make these 
gestures more expressive, cer- 
tain sounds were emitted, which 
in time took the place of the gesturesand 
by combinations into words eventually 
formed a spoken language. This was 
sufficient for the interchange of ideas be- 
tween individuals within speaking dis- 
tance, but something more was neces- 
sary for communicating with those at a 
distance; and for immediate transient 
communications, signal fires and similar 
devices were formulated. For direct 
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communication between individuals at a 
distance from each other various devices 
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were in use. Notched sticks, strings of 
shells, certain objects of ornament or 
utility, when sent from one person to 
another, or from one tribe or community 
to another by messengers, had an under- 
stood signification and continued in use 
even between tribes and peoples using 
different languages. In this manner also 
a system of picture writing was evolved, 
rude pictures of animals and representa- 
tions of the human body in various posi- 
tions and with various accompaniments, 
written or scratched upon portable pieces 
of rock, wood, bark, shell, etc. There is 
no doubt but that this system of picture 
writing preceded and generated the 
graphic systems of Assyria, Egypt, and 
China. 

Picture writing and sign language are, 
and have been, more generally used on 
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the American continent than in any other 
portion of the world, or they are more in 
evidence, from their more recent use. 
The invention of alphabets is the first 
great step from barbarism to civilization, 
and the commencement of the evolution 
of picture writing into signs of sound is 
shown by the Aztec and Maya characters 
of Mexico and Central America, which, 
while in a transition state, were arrested 
by foreign conquest. 

Mr. Garrett Mallory, who has made a 
thorough study of this subject, says: — 

American pictographs are not to be regarded 
as mere curiosities. In some localities they rep- 
resent the only intellectual remains of the an- 
cient inhabitants. Wherever found, they bear 
significantly upon the evolution of the human 
mind. 

The Indians of the present use picture 
writing to such an extent as to be 
able to communicate ideas and histor- 
ical facts. This co-existence with the 
use of alphabetical characters and written 
language by contemporary races and 
tribes, gives us excellent opportunities 
for deciphering many ancient pictographs, 
which would otherwise have remained 
enigmatical and uninteresting. 

Many superstitions are connected with 
rock paintings and sculptures, of which 


2. LA PIEDRA PINTADA. 


large numbers are found throughout Cal- 
ifornia, especially in the central and 
southern portions of the State. 

As is usual among all races of man, 
that which is not understood is naturally 
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ascribed to the supernatural, and when 
from lapse of time, or change of location 
of peoples, the origin and meaning of 
these picture writings are forgotten or 
lost, they are looked upon as work of the 
gods. Many tribes believed in gods who 
had supervision of pictograph writings 
which are often found on the walls of 
caves, and on rock faces very difficult of 
access. These gods were supposed to 
live in caves by the seashore, and were 
never seen by man, but made them- 
selves manifest by inscriptions on the 
rocks. 

The comparative rarity of these in- 
scribed or painted rocks in recent times 
is accounted for on the ground that so 
little attention was paid to them, that 
the gods became angry and ceased to en- 
deavor to communicate with the inhab- 
itants, as it was believed that these in- 
scriptions foretold coming events; but as 
none but the shamans, or medicine men, 
were supposed to be able to understand 
their meaning, it is probable that the 
medicine men often made the inscriptions 
secretly, and assigned such meaning to 
them as suited their convenience or am- 
bition. 

The Mandans had an oracle stone, 
upon which, after a night of fasting by 
the shaman, figures appeared, which were 
explained by the shaman, who had doubt- 
less made them. 

Painted or sculptured rocks were ob- 
jects of reverence also, and in instances 
where portions have fallen off or tumbled 
down, the Indians assembled in force and 
endeavored to propitiate their. supposed 
offended gods, by offerings of food, ac- 
companied by songs and ceremonial 
dances. 

Among American tribes pictured or 
sculptured rocks are of two classes. In 
one the figures have a meaning which is 
understood by the masses; the other 
can be deciphered by the mystics only, 
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or such as are so old that the know- 
ledge of their meaning has been lost. 
The former includes the common figura- 
tive signs used at burial places, or by 
traveling or hunting parties to record the 
events of their expeditions. 

It has been noticed that the incised, 
or painted rocks of the regions occupied 
by various tribes, who belong to the same 
linguistic family, exhibit similar signs as 
used to convey ideas, or historical facts. 
Another cause for a similarity of figures to 
convey ideas, in widely separated local- 
ities is the well known parallelism of 
the evolution of ideas under similar 
circumstances and surroundings, showing 
a common line of thought in the human 
race. 

This is strongly evidenced in the sim- 
ilarity of form and material used in the 
manufacture of stone weapons and im- 
plements, — arrow-points, spear-heads, 
and knives, of similar, or even identical 
forms and material, having been found 
in many widely separated regions, and 
it would be a difficult, if not impossible 
task to select those of any given locality 
or continent from a mixed collection of 
aboriginal stone implements. 

Painted rocks have been found in many 
localities in California, notably in the 
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middle and southern portions, and it is a 
curious fact, showing possible evidence 
of former migrations, that the figures 
used in some portions of the interior of 
California are the same as those found 
in Arizona, where the figures are gener- 
ally formed by first picking the surface 
with a sharp-pointed rock, thus breaking 
through the coating, or film of rock dis- 
colored by weathering, and afterwards 
applying the colors, which by penetrat- 
ing the bruised outlines are more perma- 
nent than if merely painted on the ordi- 
nary surface of the rock. 


Some of the most elaborate rock paint- . 


ings of California are found in San Luis 
Obispo county, in a cave or rock shelter 
weathered out of the walls of rock form- 
ing the ‘‘ Natural Corral.’’ Illustration 
I represents the rock, and 3, the paint- 
ings, from photographs taken some ten 
or twelve years ago, when they were in 
a better state of preservation than at 
present. The colors generally used are 
dull red, from red ocher; yellow, from 
ocherous clay ; white, from some earthy 
substance ; and black, made by mixing 
powdered charcoal with clay, or by using 
some compound of manganese. 

Tulare county has some interesting 
rock-paintings, in places where over- 
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hanging and rain-protected rocks occur. 
Owen’s valley in Inyo county appears to 
be rich in this class of relics, and the 
character of the figures seems to differ 
from those generally found west of the 
Sierra Nevada, although some of them 
show a marked resemblance to paintings 
found near Santa Barbara. The anti- 
quity of some of these petroglyphs is 
shown by the fact, that in many in- 
stances, where the rock has been in- 
scribed, the sculptured surfaces have 
assumed the same appearance and color 
as the undisturbed surface of the rock. 
In this region the surfaces of bowlders 
lying upon the surface are sculptured 
over. These seem to have been used to 
indicate routes of travel through valleys, 
and over mountain ranges. 

On the northern summit of the Santa 
Ynez mountains, near the San Marcos 
pass, are groups of paintings, among which 
serpentine and zigzag lines and figures of 
the sun are conspicuous. They are ina 
cavity in a large bowlder. In the same 
locality are mortar holes in the surfaces 
of flat rocks. 

At another point, some twelve miles 
northwesterly from Santa Barbara, at the 
base of a rocky promontory, is a rounded 
cavity, upon the walls of which are 
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painted a number of figures of special in- 
terest, some of which are supposed to 
represent bales of blankets, and human 
figures lying upon outstretched Mexican 
serapes, indicating an intention to record 
the advent of traders among the Indians. 

None of these series, however, seem 
to equal the Stone Corral paintings in 
variety of form and character. 

On the northern slope of the foothills 
of the Santa Ynez mountains, alittle east 
of north from the city of Santa Barbara, 
four miles distant therefrom, between 
the head of the Montecito valley and La 
Canada de las Alisos, or Sycamore cajion, 
is ‘‘ La Piedra Pintada,’’ a large isolated 
bowlder, of ovoid shape, thirteen feet 
high, with a flat top, twenty by thirty 
feet. On the northwest side of the rock 
is a cavity six and one half by eight and 
one half feet in diameter, about six feet 
deep, containing a series of interesting 
paintings of which, at the time the pho- 
tographs reproduced in Illustration No. 3 
were taken, 1885, | took acopy. Since 
that time the paintings have been defaced 
and partly obliterated, as in many other 
instances, by the thoughtless vandalism 
of visitors. 

From the manner in which the rock 
has weathered off, it is evidently one half 
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of an immense concretionary sandstone 
bowlder, and the fragments of the con- 
centric laminz have peeled off, and lie in 
such positions that they form a partially 
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Sketched from the original by the author in 188s. 
5. FIGURES ON “LA PIEDRA PINTADA.” 


subterranean gallery around nearly two 
thirds of the circumference of the rock. 
According to Indian tradition, this gal- 
lery formed a place of concealment and 
was known as ‘‘ The Bad Indian’s Cave.”’ 
While studying and copying the paint- 
ing on the wall of the cavity, and partic- 
ularly while copying the largest con- 
nected figures of the group, I -was 
suddenly impressed with its resemblance 
to the rock itself, showing the original 
fragments which had fallen off and 
formed the gallery, and the incidents 
which the paintings might have been in- 
_ tended to portray flashed upon my mind 
like a view of landscape on rounding 
some ‘projecting point. The portion of 
the drawing resembling stair steps, sur- 
rounding the central figure represents the 
fragments which had peeled off, some of 
which still retain their position. At one 
point is a projection of the upper portion 
of the bowlder, which forms a sloping or 
cave-like recess, and probably covered 
the opening to the gallery. The largest 
human figure represents the bad Indian 
pursued by his enemies. Two other 
human-like figures represent the pur- 
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suers. The larger figure seems to be 
carrying something in the hand of the 
outstretched arm, and has approached 
very near to the opening under the rock, 
having distanced his pursuers, one of 
whom is left far behind. The other 
figure seems to be about half way be- 
tween the first and last, and is evidently 
very tired as indicated by one arm 
stretched toward the fugitive, the other 
arm bent with hand resting on the hip. 
The figure of the sun appears to indicate 
the time of arrival, its position in rela- 
tion to the other figures shows that the 
sun had passed below the horizon, thus 
adding to the chances of concealment, 
which were further facilitated by the 
thick growth of bushes and trees which 
are now rapidly disappearing by cultiva- 
tion. Another figure seems to represent 
a section of the cafion in the mountains 
from which the pursued and pursuers 
have emerged. A series of well pre- 
served perpendicular lines painted in 
alternate colors of black and red, prob- 
ably represent some record of time, per- 
haps the number of days or moons, spent 
in the semi-circuiar gallery. Another 
figure may represent the estero with its 
tributaries running from different direc- 
tions. Another, the low range of hills 
with their spurs and ravines lying west 
of the valley. Two other figures seem 
to illustrate the creeks flowing from the 
mountains to the sea, while some of these 
from their relative positions seem to form 
a crude outline sketch of the physical 
geography of the locality and its sur- 
roundings. Others nearly obliterated by 
the weather remain as unsolved riddles, 
(like many others over which antiqua- 
rians and savants have puzzled their 
brains). They may Have been formed 
on some systematic plan for the commu- 
nication of ideas, or in connection with 
religious rites and ceremonies. Quien 
sabe ! 
Lorenzo Gordin Yates., F. L. S. 
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SHEEP HERDING. 


OULD you lean to Nature’s lip, and hear 
Her word, unspoken, in your ear, 

Or lie close-held in her lap all day 

Like a harp for her mighty hands to play ° 
Would you learn how those powerful fingers that sweep 
To harmonies new, and strange, and deep, 

Can tear and jangle your heart strings too P 

How she who can blandish, and soothe, and woo, 
Can teach you beyond all men to feel, 
And break you at last on her cruel wheel 

Of impersonal solitude, soulless and vast, 

That shall be and be when your time is past P 
Then take you a bunch of sheep and go 
To herd on the plains for a month or so. 
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Alone on a boundless sea of grass 
Where only the shadows ever pass. 


No face nor speech of man is there, 


Articulate silence everywhere ; 
And after the voice of beast and bird 


You shall hear—in the void—the unspeakable word! 
When your time is over, come back to mankind, 


With something lost you can never find, 


With something found that you fain 
Unkempt, wild-eyed, in your tattered 
And your torn coat, over a sinking 
Which feels mid its fellows a thing 
Ah, draggled and dirty, and brown as 
You have solved the secret,— and found 


Grace MacGowan 


would lose, 
shoes, 
heart, 

apart. 

the earth, 
its worth ! 
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ENGLAND AND 


IRELAND. 


BY AN IRISH MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


HAVE said nothing as yet of Oliver 
Cromwell, but as he comes full up 
to the average measure of English 
miscreancy in Ireland, a word 
about his doings is not out of 


In Mr. O’Connell’s ‘*‘ Mem- 
oir,’’ already referred to, he is 
called, ‘‘ The Master-demon, who steeped 
his hands in the blood of his Sovereign, 
and came to Ireland, reeking from that 
crime, in order by horrible cruelties com- 
mitted on the Irish to acquire popularity in 
England.’’ The devilry of the slaughter of 
the people at Drogheda, the first place of 
the attack, was simply hellish, both in de- 
sign and execution. Carte relates that 
quarter was promised ‘‘ to such as would 
lay down their arms’’ and the promise 
was kept,— 
as long as the place held out; which encour- 
aged others to yield. But when they had once 
all in their power, and feared no hurt that could 
be done them, Cromwell being told by Jones 
(one of his officers) that he had now all the 
flower of the Irish army in his hands, gave orders 
that no quarter should be given, so that his sol- 
diers were forced, many of them against their 
will, to kill their prisoners. 


This English historian goes on to state 
that the Marquis of Ormonde in his 
letters says :-— 


On this occasion, Cromwell exceeded himself 
and anything he had ever heard of, in breach of 
faith and bloody inhumanity, and that the 
cruelties exercised there for five days after the 
town was taken would make as many several 
pictures of inhumanity as the Book of Martyrs 
or the relation of Amboyna. Carte, 11.84. 


Another credible witness had best here 
be cited as to what took place at Drog- 
heda. 


The whole army [Cromwell’s] being entered 
the town they executed all manner of cruelty and 
put every man that related to the garrison, and 
all the citizens who were Irish, man, woman, and 
child, to the sword. Lord Clarendon’s History. 
Vol. VI. 395. 


Another English historian gives an 


‘account in the main identical with the 


foregoing:- - 
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Quarter was offered and accepted, and the 
enemy, surmounting the breastwork, obtained 
possession of the bridge. . . . The pledge 
which had been given [to grant quarter] was now 
violated. . . . During five days the streets 
of Drogheda ran with blood; revenge and fan- 
aticism stimulated the passions of the soldiers; 
from the garrison they turned their swords 
against the inhabitants, and one thousand unre- 
sisting victims were immolated together within 
the walls of the great church, whither they had 
fled for protection. Lingard’s England, A. D. 


1649. 


Here is an extract from Cromwell’s 
dispatch to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons:— 


Sir, it has pleased God to bless our endeavours 
at Drogheda. After battering we stormed it. 
The enemy were about 3,000 strong in the town. 
| believe we put to the sword the whole number - 
of the defendants. | do not think thirty of the 
whole number escaped with their lives; and 
— that did are safe in custody for the Barba- 


The following is the comment of Mr. 
O’Connell upon this fearful massacre:— 


First the garrison, who were promised quarter, 
and on the faith of that promise had ceased to 
resist, were slaughtered deliberately and in de- 
tail. And next the unoffending inhabitants were 
for five days deliberately picked out and put to 
death,—the men, the women, and even the little 
children. Oh England! England! in what letters 
of blood have you not written your cruel domin- 
ation in Ireland! It is true that the garrison de- 
served their fate. They put faith in an English 
promise made to Irishmen.’ 


It is recorded on the journals of the 
House of Commons, under date October 


2, 1649. 


This day the House received dispatches from 
the Lord Lieutenant Cromwell, dated Dublin, 
September 17th, giving an account of the taking 
of Drogheda. For this important success of the 
Parliament’s forces in Ireland, the House ap- 
pointed adayofthanksgiving. . . . A letter 
of thanks was also voted to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; and to be communicated to the 
Officers there; in which notice was to be taken, 
that the House did approve of the execution 
done at Drogheda. Parliamentary History, Vol. 


IIl., p. 1334. 


1A Memoir of Ireland, Native and Saxon. By D. O’Con- 
nell, M. P., p. 273. 
2 Jbid. 
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It is to be observed that England 
always, and at all times, has accepted 
_the responsibility of every iniquity com- 
mitted in Ireland in her name. By ap- 
proving their acts, and bestowing wealth, 
honors, and titles, upon her agents she 
has taken their guilt upon her own sheul- 
ders. 

The apothegm of how history repeats 
itself has been above cited. There is 
another equally true which loses none of 
its potency by repetition, namely, that 
‘*Crime brings its own punishment.’”’ An 
incident occurred during the five days’ 
massacre in Drogheda that in all proba- 
bility reacted upon England in an extra- 
ordinary manner. There was in Crom- 
well’s army an officer named Washing- 
ton, who was horror-stricken by the 
cruelties he witnessed. The streets of 
Drogheda, one vast shambles running 
with innocent blood; every lane and 
byway and open space piled with the 
bodies of the slain; every dwelling a 
charnel-house, furious English soldiers 
drunk with Irish blood, thirsting for 
more, and on the lookout for fresh vic- 
tims. It would be impossible to put the 


agony of the scene into words. Amid. 


all its horror, Colonel Washington made 
an attempt to save the life of-a beautiful 
little boy, some murdered Irish mother’s 
curly-headed darling, by hiding him 
under his military cloak. The savage 
soldiers, however, tore the child from his 
protecting arms and dispatched him be- 
fore his face. So disgusted was Colonel 
Washington with Cromwell’s fiendish 
cruelty and with the brutality of the sav- 
ages under his commdand,— it would be 
an insult to the name to call them sol- 
diers,— that he resigned his commission 
and ultimately emigrated to America. 
Unfortunately the means are not at pres- 
ent within my reach to trace his subse- 
quent career, but taking into account the 
date of his departure, about the’ year 
1650, and the fact that the name of 
Washington was not common, it is not 
only possible but highly probable that 
the gallant soldier who showed his hatred 
of England’s merciless oppression of the 
lrish people, by throwing up his com- 
mission on the spot and leaving the coun- 
try forever, was the not remote ancestor 
of the Father of American independence, 
the high-souled, the heroic George Wash- 


ington, who rescued his country from a 
hateful tyranny, humbled the pride of 
England to the dust, defeated her best 
generals and most powerful armies, 
founded the mighty republic of the West 
upon the ruins of her broken power, 
and thus became Ireland’s avenging 
angel. 

But we are not done with ‘‘ The Mas- 
ter-demon’’ yet. Drogheda was only 
an item in the multitudinous carnage. 
The next place of importance to which 
Cromwell turned his attention was Wex- 
ford, where the horrors of Drogheda were 
re-enacted. Theaccount is givenon the 
authority of an English Protestant his- 
torian. 


As soon as Cromwell had ordered his batteries 
to play on a distant quarter of the town, on his 
summons being rejected, Stafford [the com- 
mander of the garrison] admitted his men into 
the Castle, from whence issuing suddenly, and 
attacking the wall and gate adjoining, they were 
admitted, either through the treachery of the 
townsmen or the cowardice of the soldiers, or 
perhaps both; and the slaughter was almost as 
great as at Drogheda. Warner, 476. 


No distinction was made between the defense- 
less inhabitant and the armed soldier; nor could 
the shrieks and prayers of three hundred females, 
who had gathered round the great Cross, pre- 
serve them from the swords of those ruthless 
barbarians. By Cromwell himself the number 
slain is reduced to two, by some writers it has 
been swelled to five thousand. Lingard, A. D. 


1649. 


More than enough has been said to ex- 
pose the ferocity, treachery, and hypoc- 
risy, of Cromwell, and to show what 
good grounds Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment had on a recent occasion for oppos- 
ing a money vote to erect a statue to him 
at Westminster. 

A paper on the relations existing be- 
tween England and Ireland, past and 
present, would be altogether incomplete 
without some reference to the Penal 
Laws. The treaty of Limerick, entered 
into with much solemnity, signed upon 
the famous Treaty Stone and ratified by 
the Lords Justices, who traveled specially 
from Dublin for the purpose, purported 
to secure to the Irish people perfect free- 
dom and equality of rights. That treaty 
was immediately broken by England as 
deliberately as it was made. Keeping 
faith with the Irish was denounced as a 
crime, and so far from equal rights being 
secured, the Penal Laws were enacted. 
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To attempt a description of them would 
be out of place here. It will answer the 
purpose to cite the opinion of Edmund 
Burke, which will be accepted as that of 
an unsuspected witness. He has char- 
acterized them as,— 

a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
and as well fitted for the oppression, impoverish- 
ment, and degradation of a people, and the de- 
basement in them of human nature, as ever 
proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man. 

It will doubtless be said, with a shrug, 
that all the foregoing is ancient history 
and that England of recent times has 
abandoned all that sort of -thing. Well, 
let us draw nearer to the present time 
and see whether history has forgotten 
how to repeat itself. Take the story of 
the insurrection of 1798. It cannot be 
called a rebellion, for that would be to 
admit an inherent or natural right on the 
part of the English to rule the Irish na- 
tion, aright that never existed and never 
can exist. The uprising of the people 
in an attempt to get rid of an odious 
tyranny was admittedly procured, — 
brought on by intolerable oppression with 
a view to extinguish it in blood and then, 
when the nation was helpless in the 
hands of her powerful foe, to destroy 
every vestige of nationhood by the ac- 
cursed act of Union. Mr. Gladstone 
gave to the world in the July number of 
the Nineteenth Century, 1889, a remark- 
able article entitled, ‘‘ Plain speaking on 
the Irish Union.’’ In the course of his 
comments and reasonings, which are very 
outspoken, he says:— 

It is for some of us a happy circumstance that 
the complicated machinery of modern govern- 
ment makes it difficult or even impossible to 
fasten upon individuals the guilt that belongs to 
the excesses and the outrages of power. . .. 
Still more difficult would it be to track out the 
dark lines of responsibility in the case of the 
Union with Ireland. For in these are presented 
to us a group of agencies which it would be hard, 
and it is not needful, to disentangle, We have 
besides the demoralized and cruel soldiery, yeo- 
manry, and other direct agents of the anti-human 
system, the Irish Parliament sedulously corrupted 
from England with an ever increasing energy 
and determination. 

_ This is an important admission from 
one who for nearly half a century was 
the most striking individuality and the 
most powerful man in England. Again, 
he says:— 

No one has been more ready than the English- 
man to admit, or even to contend, that tyranny 
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may justify and require revolt, and that laws 
brought into existence by tyranny, may be 
proess objects for national resistance. But he 
as managed to see and know inthe Irish Union 
not tyranny, atrocity, and baseness, but only 
such an intermixture with the inception of a 
great statute, as is ordinary enough, of things 
‘‘unhappy’”’ and things ‘‘regretable.’’ With 
such ideas for a point of departure, he, as a law- 
abiding citizen,isconstantly shocked when hefinds 
an Irishman declining to admit the moral author- 
ity of the Union; regarding the sovereignty in 
its name by England over his country as illegiti- 
mate; or even in his natural exasperation, de- 
siring that the sovereignty should be destroyed. 
= Century Review, No. 149, July, 
1880. 


As stated on a previous page, facts tes- 
tified to by English witnesses are more 
likely to bring home the truth and tocon- 
vert Englishmen from the errors of their 
ways in regard to Ireland than the strong- 
est representations from any Irish writer. 
It is therefore unnecessary to make any — 
apology for repeated quotations from such 
authorities. Mr. Gladstone in the course 
of the article already referred to, goes on 
to say :-— 


From this time forward the policy was at all 
costs to divide Irishman from Irishman, to revive 
the dying embers of religious animosity, to cor- 
rupt every Irishman that could be bought, to ter- 
rify every Irishman that could be terrified, to 
destroy the reign of law, and to establish 
impunity for the crimes of power, to let loose 
ferocious assassins upon humble homes, to pre- 
cipitate rebellion when and where it was prepar- 
ing, and to create it by intolerable oppression in 
Wexford where it was not, to establish, in a 
word, a reign of terror which should make the 
country uninhabitable. . . . Upon the whole 
it must be owned that the triumph of iniquity 
was as complete as it was shameful and disas- 
trous. Everything in Ireland was denational- 
ised except the Nation, 


Mr. Gladstone then proceeds to cite 
numerous cases of murder and outrage 
on the part of England’s emissaries ac- 
companied by the most inhuman tortures, 
giving in all cases references to the 
authors from whom he quotes. One or two 
instances are given as typical. 


**Some soldiers of the ancient British Reg- 
iment cut open the dead body of Father Michael 
Murphy after the battle of Arklow, took out his 
heart, roasted the body, and oiled their boots 
with the grease that dripped from it. The state- 
ment was disputed but Gordon sustains it. Cap- 
tain Holmes of the Durham Regiment [says 
Gordon] told me in the presence of several per- 
sons, that he himself had assisted in cutting open 
os breast with an ax, and pulling out the 

eart.’’! 


'Mr.iGladstone in Nineteenth Century No. 149, July, 1880. 
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Having described the tortures inflicted 
on suspicion, half hanging, picketing, the 
pitch cap, and scourging, sometimes to 
death, Mr. Gladstone proceeds :— 


| will now take two of the recorded instances 
to bring this statement without undue’ prolonga- 
tion to aclose. The first is the case of Mr. Ber- 
gan, which happened in Drogheda. Teeling, 
who relates it, is a Northern witness. 

About the same period the unfortunate Bergan 
was tortured to death. He was an honest, up- 
right citizen, and a man of unimpeachable moral 
conduct. He was seized on by those vampires, 
and in the most public street stripped of his 
clothes, putin a horizontal position on acart, and 
torn with the cat-o’-nine-tails long after the vital 
spark was extinct. The alleged pretence for the 
perpetration of this horrid outrage was that a 
small gold ring had been found upon his finger, 
bearing a National device — the shamrock of his 
native country.’ 


The hanging of men and women for 
thewearing of the green is looked upon by 
Englishmen as apocryphal, but in many of 
the recorded cases when men and women 
were tortured for this cause, hanging 
would have been mercy. ‘‘ Any piece of 
green color drew down vengeance.’”* The 
next instances of horrible brutality oc- 
curred at Clonmel, where Judkin Fitz- 
gerald acquired the name of the Flogging 
Sheriff by his free use of the cat without 
trial or inquiry of any sort but of his own 
mere savage will. Mr. Gladstone quotes 
the cases of Doyle and Wright, both 
proved afterwards to be innocent, who 
were inhumanly flogged by the orders of 
Fitzgerald. In the first case the ribs of 
the victim, after a hundred lashes, ap- 
peared through the flesh, but the flogging 
was continued on another part of his 
body, fifty lashes more being inflicted. 
Wright was flogged until the bowels pro- 
truded. Mr. Gladstone says :— 


| draw these horrible details from Plowden. 
They are contained in a speech of Mr. Yelver- 
ton’s, delivered in the House of Commons; but 
they were not contested, and were probably re- 
cited in terms of the judicial record, for the case 
came both into a court and before Parliament. 
And the Parliamentary portion of the case is the 
weightiest of all; since this it is, which saddles 
the Government and the House of Commons in 
full with the guilt and shame of as great a mon- 
ster as, perhaps, ever wore human flesh.* 


Yet this inhuman wretch received a 
money reward ‘‘ for his active services ”’ 


Mr. Gladstone in Nineteenth Century, No. 149, July. 1889. 
2 /bid. 
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and a baronetcy from the hands of the 
English government. 

These records will be sneered at by 
many as ‘‘ ancient history,’’ though not 
yet a hundred years old. Well and good, 
take fifty years ago and see what was 
happening then. It is necessary to be 
brief. Mr. O’Connell was agitating for 
the repeal of the Union and holding his 
monster meetings. Mr. Lecky in _ his 
‘* Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,’’ 
writes :— 


It would be difficult indeed to conceive a more 
imposing demonstration of public opinion than 
was furnished by’ those vast assemblies which 
were held in every Catholic county, and attended 
almost by every male adult. The great- 
est of all these meetings — perhaps the grandest 
display of the kind that has ever taken place — 
was held around the hill of Tara. According to 
very moderate computations, about a quarter of a 
million were assembled there to attest their sym- 
pathy with the movement. 


Mr. Lecky’s testimony is very import- 
ant here, looking to what followed ; he 
goes on to say :— 


In no instant did these meetings degenerate 
into mobs. They were assembled and they were 
dispersed without disorder or tumult, they were 
disgraced by no drunkenness, by no crime, by no 
excess. 


Such is the evidence of an unsuspected 
witness of the highest authority. The 
Clontarf meeting, the next proposed to 
be held was proclaimed. O’Connell and 
several of his supporters, including Sir 
Charles Gavin Duffy and Sir John Gray 
were arrested, tried by a packed jury, 
convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned in 
Richmond Bridewell. But on a writ of 
error brought before the House of Lords, 
they were released, one of the Law 
Lords on the occasion delivering himself 
to the effect that trial by jury in Ireland 
was a ‘‘mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare.’’ 

Then came the famine, followed by 
the Insurrection of 1848. Smith O’Brien, 
MacManus, and Meagher, for their share 
in the rising were arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to death, asentence afterwards 
commuted to transportation for life, in 
accordance with which they were sent to 
Tasmania. Then after a brief breathing 
time, came the Fenian risings, more coer- 
cion, and unlimited jury packing; the 
agents of the government acted in the 
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most barefaced and audacious manner to 
obtain juries whom they knew to be 
hostile to national feeling, in their fierce 
determination to secure convictions. Is 
this ‘‘ ancient history’’? Well, let us 
come down to our own day. We have 
seen an Act of Parliament passed, 
empowering the British government to 
arrest and imprison Irishmen with- 
out trial of any sort, without even 
making a definite charge, the only re- 
quirement being that some person, in 
camera, should allege ‘‘ reasonable sus- 
picion’’ against them, so that any one 
opposed to the National movement could 
get those in favor of it arrested and 
thrown into prison, to be detained as long 
as the government chose to keep them 
there, and that is what actually occurred. 
Under this act most of the prominent 
men engaged in the National or Home 
Rule movement were thrown into prison, 
including Mr. Parnell, M. P., the great- 
est constitutional leader lreland has ever 
had, together with many of his Parlia- 
mentary following. Mr. Gladstone in an 
article in the Nineteenth Century Review, 
September, 1888, thus refers to the 
Coercion Act under which these things 
were done :— 


It is understood that every penal statute should 
be construed strictly. Is it.too much then to say 
that a statute which besides being penal is also 
arbitrary, should be construed most strictly of 
all? Now the statute of 1881 authorizes arbi- 
trary imprisonment on the ground of reasonable 
suspicion as to certain things done in the past. 
| have a strong impression that while Forster 
construed these words with strictness . . . 
he also thought that, oncein gaol, the suspect ”’ 
individually, and perhaps even the body of sus- 
pects, might properly be dealt with, and detained 
a longer or shorter time, on grounds which were 
of public policy, and not dependent on the actual 
continuance of the reasonable suspicion as to each 
person imprisoned respectively. He may have 
thought the Act inflicted not only the direct dam- 
age of imprisonment, but also ‘* consequential ”’ 
damages. 


In this connection Mr. Gladstone in- 
stances the case of one of the most prom- 
inent and trusted of Mr. Parnell’s col- 
leagues. He says :— 


Dr. Kenny, now a Member of Parliament, was 

Officer of-a Poor Law Union in Ire- 
land. Mr. Forster deemed it necessary to im- 
prison him under the act as a suspect his was 
done in the exercise of his undoubted power. 


Nineteenth Century Review, September, 1888. 


But he went further, and caused him to be dis- 
missed from his Medical Office. The case was 
raised in the House of Commons, and it was thus 
that | obtained my first knowledge of it. The 
proceeding could not be justified and the debate 
ended with a promise, through my mouth, to re- 
consider, that is to say, to reverse it.” 


Looking back now, after the lapse of a 
few years, noone can deny that the most 
brutal tyranny was exercised by the 
English government in those recent 
days to which the plea of ‘‘ ancient his- 
tory ’’’ does notapply. Mr. John E. Red- 
mond, M. P., upon whose shoulders the 
mantle of Parnell has fallen, and who, 
like his predecessor, is admittedly one of 
the most distinguished figures in the 
House of Commons, has been subjected 
to the tortures of the plank bed, the prison 
fare, and oakum picking, in the gaol of 
Wexford. The independent party of 
which he is the able and trusted leader 
numbers, at present, but twelve mem- 
bers, and of those one half have served 
more or less protracted terms of impris- 
onment in connection with the Home Rule 
movement. Is this ‘‘ ancient history ”’ ? 
No! The action of England has been con- 
sistently cruel from first to last. She 
has been throttling Ireland for seven cen- 
turies and will continue to throttle her 
for seven centuries more unless some- 
thing happens to stay her hand. As 
Lord Salisbury the present head of the 
English Government has just said so im- 
pressively :— 


The providence of God, if you please to put it 
so, has determined that persistent and constant 
misgovernment must lead the government which 
follows it to its doom.* 


For time at last sets all things even, 
And if we do but watch the hour 
There never yet was human power, 
That could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


An article entitled *‘ The Irish in Amer- 
ican Life’’ has recently appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly.* The subject engrosses 
public attention on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and is not only pregnant with 
probabilities at the present time, but with 
grave and far-reaching possibilities touch- 
ing the future relations between America 

Hansard, CCLXXIII, 


3Guild Hall Speech 9 November, 1895. 


4** The Irish in American Life.’" By Henry Childs Merwin. 
Atlantic Monthly, March, 1896. 
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and Great Britain. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that there should be no misunder- 
standing, no mis-statements, left uncon- 
tradicted ; in short, no misleading one 
way or the other. The consequences 
might else be very serious. Obviously 
it is the interest of all concerned to avoid 
deceiving themselves and to guard against 
others deceiving them. The pursuit of 
truth is happily one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the leading magazines of our 
time ; their columns, with few excep- 
tions, are open to free discussion on both 
sides, no matter how unpalatable the dis- 
cussion may prove in certain quarters. 

Mr. Merwin’s clever paper is a mix- 
ture of fact, fiction, and hypothesis, — an 
ol!a podrida, the ingredients of which are 
not all fragrant. 

An eminent writer says :— 


Evervone knows many of the greatest contri- 
butions to human knowledge have been made by 
the use of theories either seriously imperfect or 
demonstrably false.’ 


That Mr. Merwin’s theories, in regard 
to the Irish in American life, are both, 
shall here be made perfectly plain ; how 
far the exposition may result in a contri- 
bution to human knowledge, great or 
small, is not for me to determine. 
Readers not previously well up in the his- 
tory of the relations so long existing be- 
tween England and Ireland must suffer 
much mental confusion from the perusal 
of Mr. Merwin’s article. In some places 
he shows a desire to appear as an impar- 
tial witness, while in others his bias is 
decidedly British. That he does not 
possess the necessary information or 
equipment to entitle him to write upon 
such a subject with authority is apparent 
in every page. To take his very first 
paragraph in illustration, he begins by 
saying,— 

Since the settlement of this country we have 


received nearly, if not quite, four million immi- 
grants from Ireland. 


Thus in his first words he sets out with 
an erroneous statement, and one calcu- 
lated to convey a wrong impression as to 
the present numerical strength of the 
transatlantic Irish. The extent and power 
of Irish American influence can only be 
arrived at through an accurate statement 


‘Henry Drummond, “ Ascent of Man,”’ p. 9. 


of the number of Irish immigrants re- 
ceived into the United States from the 
beginning. That fully double the num- 
ber of Irish people mentioned by Mr. 
Merwin have gone to America since the 
settlement of that country, is shown by 
official statistics. The first settlement 
was made at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1607, nearly three centuries ago, but in 
the last fifty years, that is to say, since 
the famine of 1846 and following years, 
four millions of Irish fled to the United 
States, — not to speak of the hundreds of 
thousands who rushed to other countries, 
— to escape from the iniquitous system 
of misgovernment by which England has 
made herself hated in Ireland by all ex- 
cept the select few who constitute ‘‘ the 
English garrison’’ and by the Sir Perti- 
nax McSycophants, of whom a good many 
are on the watch for favors tocome. ° 

There is not space to follow Mr. Mer- 
win through all his speculative gyrations 
and assumptions. The last sentence he 
writes is as erroneous and misleading as 
the first. Having drawn a contrast be- 
tween the English American and’ the 
Irish American, not by any means favor- 
able to the latter, he winds up with the 
following prophecy :— 


The Irish-American will, before many years are 


_ past, be lost in the American and there will be no 


onger an Irish question or an “ Irish vote.”’ 
but a people one in feeling and practically one in 
race. 


In the course of his article Mr. Merwin 
says :— 


An accomplished Irishman, Mr. Philip Bage- 
nal, gives the following description of how his 
countrymen, or many of them, live in the city of 
New York: ‘‘ Crowded into a small room a whole 


family lives, a unit among a dozen other such 


families. . . . There is ahigh rent to be paid, 
but no one dares in New York to say with Michael 
Davitt that such a rent is an immoral tax. + 
Everywhere the moral atmosphere is one of degra- 
dation and human demoralization. Gross sen- 
suality prevails; the sense of shame, if ever 
known, is early stifled.’’ Could we expect the 
simple virtues of an agricultural people to survive 
such an environment as this? 


| happen to have known Mr. Philip 
Bagenal personally for a great many 
years; he is not of my way of thinking 
politically, but | say, without hesitation, 
he never wrote the description of the 
Irish in New York above quoted, for any 
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such purpose as Mr. Merwin has put it to. 
Mr. Bagenal, intensely pro English as he 
is, writes straight. He is quoted in the 
Atlantic Monthly to belittle the Irish; | 
can quote him in the very opposite sense. 
Here is what Mr. Bagenal, writing in 
1882, says :— 

I never completely realized the feeling of the 
lrish in America until | had myself worked among 
them, and in the cities and States of the Union 
appreciated to the full the existence there, three 
thousand miles away, of a people numerous and 
influential, animated by a spirit of nationality 
beyond all belief, and impelled to action by a 
deep seated hostility to the English government. 


This quotation from an author of his 
own choosing is of itself sufficient to up- 
set Mr. Merwin’s theory and falsify his 
prophecy that the Irish race will be lost 
and that there will no longer be an Irish 
guestion in America. But further and 
more substantial proofs of Mr. Merwin’s 
ineptitude and of his unqualifiedness to 
speak ex-cathedra are abundantly at 
hand. It is idle to dogmatize, as he has 
done, when every day and hour produces 
evidence to show that the American Irish, 
while loyal and true to their adopted 
country, never forget the land from which 
they have sprung. Every Irish celebra- 
tion is kept on American soil as sacredly 


and with as much or more enthusiasm in 
every important center from New York 
to San Francisco, as at home in Ireland. 
Take, for example, the recent commemo- 
ration of Robert Emmett’s anniversary at 
New York, where an immense multitude 
assembled to honor the memory of the 
young martyr. One of the most elo- 
quent men of our time, the Hon. W. 
Bourke Cockran, was the orator of the 
day. His first words were on the inde-- 
Sstructibility of Irish national life. He 
said : — 


| have recently heard it proclaimed, and we 
have all heard it proclaimed, with vociferous 
unanimity, by the supporters of the present Eng- 
lish government that the Irish National move- 
ment was dead. If any person, friend or foe, has 
been misled by that statement, a glimpse of this 
meeting would dispel his misapprehensions, and 
at the same time enable him to appreciate the 
depth of those springs from which Irish patriot- 
ism is fed.’ 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, wher- 
ever lrish people congregate, the one 
thought, the one over-powering senti- 
ment in their hearts and in their minds, 
is love for lreland: 


W. J. Corbet, M.P., M.R.I.A. 


1 New York Freeman's Journal of 21st March, 1896. 
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H§ LOOKED for Joy and strained his eyes to see 
Her iris wings sweep downward through the dawn. 
Morn grew to scorching noon — but she came not. 


| 
He sought for Truth and found but garments old 

From which her radiant form had long since fled, 
And over these the blind crowd wrangled still. 


He listened late for Love; the stars came out, 
The night wind brought him lovers’ happy words ; 
But he sat lonely in the shadows deep. 


And then from out the gloom there thrilled a voice, 

Saying, “‘ Love hast thou missed, and Truth, and Joy, 

| bring them all, but lo! men call me Death.” 

Varion Pruyn. 
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MARGINVILLE is now a dead town at 
the terminus of a railroad in the in- 
terior of California. It died of a boom 
ere it was three years old. At the end 
of a year and ahalf it had possessed two 
thousand inhabitants, four churches, a 
school, a town hall, two hotels, three 
doctors, a post-office, and a bank,— not 
to speak of ten saloons and numerous 
dry-goods and grocery stores. At the 
end of three years there were five hun- 
dred inhabitants, no bank, one general 
provision store, the relic of another,— 
and eleven saloons. It is as it was 
twenty-five years ago. 
The churches still cling to the pastors, 
for there is no excitement in Marginville 
but church-going, and people that stay 
there only because they are too poor to 
leave manage to save a few dollars out 
of their laborer’s wages, or the profits of 
their puny business, to help pay the 
minister’s salary. Of course the well- 
to-do farmers have assumed the greatest 
responsibility of the financial affairs of 
the church, and so those near, as well as 
in, Marginville are very orthodox and 
pious. No one ever danced or played 
cards or went to the theater who lived 
there, without being denounced from the 
pulpit. 
I really can’t explain about the saloons. 
I think the farm hands and railroad men 
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must have supported them: Atany rate 
they existed in reality. 

No tourist ever went to Marginville. 
The scenery is nothing to speak of, and 
the climate is probably less pleasant than 
any other in the State. If any one came 
that far, it was to visit relatives or to 
Stay. 

When the Baptist church of Margin- 
ville was erected, during the boom, Mr. 
Charles Dukey was installed with much 
ceremony. He was lean and twenty- 
five, but he immediately became popular, 
for it was rumored that he was a great 
traveler. 

They say as you ’ve been ‘round a 
heap ?’’.said Deacon Lobber interroga- 
tively. 

‘Well, right considerable,’’ conceded 
the Reverend Dukey. 

*Spose you.’ve been in Missoury?”’ 

‘*O yes, | was born there.”’ 

And Texas ?”’ 

‘*O yes, I lived there for three years 
once.’’ 

‘* Dillon — he ’s from Vermont. Been 
there ?”’ 

‘* No, Deacon.’’ 

‘‘ Them Yankees hain’t no manners, 
and is as stingy as yaller dogs! Dillon 
ain’t pledged but five dollars, and he ’s 
got money in the bank.’’ 

‘Mr. Dillon perhaps does not realize 
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how necessary divine service is,— not 
only to his soul’s salvation, but as a 
means of instruction and edification. The 
minister spends years in study in order 
to elevate and interest the congregation. 
I have not ceased to study, and in a year 
or two—God willing—I shall visit 
Palestine, — not alone to behold with 
these eyes the abiding place of our Lord, 
but to bring back to my flock knowledge 
direct from the fields of the Holy Land.’’ 

The Reverend Dukey used his deep 
ministerial tone for this speech. 

The Deacon fell back. The inhabit- 
ants of Marginville were not all native 
Californians, but when they migrated 
from Missouri or Vermont they came for 
gold, and a journey two or three times 
as long taken for instruction or pleasure, 
was an unheard of thing to them. Not 
a foot in Marginville had ever been placed 
on other than American soil, with the 
exception of Frankstein, the German 
Jew, his wife, and O’Flannigan, the Irish 
keeper of the Elite saloon. 

The Deacon was dazed. He immedi- 
ately decided that seven hundred was 
too large a salary for the minister, and 
resolved to lessen his contribution by ten 
dollars. Still the report interested him, 
and he circulated it. 

The minister intended in a couple of 
years to go to Jerusalem! 

The men discussed the idea as a very 
crazy and extravagant one, but the wo- 
men found a particular fascination in 
going to hear a man preach who intended 
making a journey half around the world, 
— and women make the churches. The 
gossips immediately began to connect the 
name of the minister with those of the 
young ladies of his congregation. Not 
that he had announced his intention of 
marrying; rather, he knew that he could 
not marry and travel both. Still there 
was speculation as to who would be the for- 
tunate girl who might marry the minister, 
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and go on a wedding tour (Mrs. Marger, 
the high chief match-maker, pronounced 
it ‘‘tower’’) to Europe — Europe being 
a name indiscriminately applied to all 
countries across the ocean. 

The minister baptized many a buxom 
young girl those days in the Rio de la 
Souci, called in the dry season very dis- 
respectfully ‘* Susie creek.’’ 

Do not consider me sacrilegious when 
I tell you that one Sunday, looking down 
into the face of sweet little Vesta Crollis 
as he lowered her into the water, he 
caught an appealing, adoring look in her 
eyes that quite unnerved him. He 
almost lost his hold, and she, realizing 
that his arms were no longer supporting 
her firmly, grasped wildly at some means 
of steadying herself. The waters were 
around, above, and about her. Her re- 
ligious sentiment deserted her ; she grew 
desperately afraid, and began to gasp 
and struggle. When he drew her up, 
she clung to him shivering and weep- 
ing, and he stopped to soothe and quiet 
her. 

The congregation, loudly singing the 
‘‘Sweet By and By’’ on the bank, 
understood, as they watched them wad- 
ing through the clear, limpid water, that 
the minister would marry Vesta. She 
was still clinging to him and sobbing, 
and he, supporting her with his arm, 
failed to join in the hymn from the very 
excess of emotion. It was probably the 
most religious. hour of the minister’s 
life. 

Vesta’s hair was curly, so she did not 
look so badly as she struggled through 
the water and the white flannel robe 


she wore made her an attractive pic- 
ture, as she moved in its wet, clinging 
folds toward the bank. Her mother, 
folding the dripping, tearful little Baptist 
in a dark cloak, sobbed for very joy, and 
cried in her heart, ‘‘ Glory, glory Halle- 
lujah !’’ 
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Vesta and the minister were married 
that month, but they did not go to 
Europe. In the first place, the minister 
had only saved three hundred dollars, 
and then Vesta had taken cold the day 
she was baptized and was not well. In 
a couple more years they would be able 
to go. 

At the end of two years, there were 
but one hundred dollars and two babies. 

‘*] don’t see how we are ever to go 
now, Mr. Dukey,’’ said Vesta tearfully. 
‘We can’t take the two babies with 
us.”’ 

The children had not been very wel- 
come. 

‘*No,’’ said the Reverend Charles, 
don’t see how you are to go, Vesta. In 
the name of my great profession though, 
| feel | must make the journey. The 
cause of Christ can never be advanced, 
Vesta, until its ministers have studied 
not only the Bible, but the Bible country 
thoroughly.”’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. Dukey, you must go. We 
can save up enough in a couple of years 
for you to do so.”’ 

And Vesta saved. There was never 
a sewing-bee, never a church picnic, 
never a group of gossips where the jour- 
ney of the Dukeys to Europe was not 
discussed. No one ever talked with them 
very long before they asked them when 
they intended to cross the ocean. At 
last the question limited itself to Rev- 
erend Dukey ; for it was understood that 
Vesta, poor thing, could not go. 

A third child came, then a fourth. 
Then the first one died and the third one 
fell from a swing and injured its little 
back. There were months and months 

suffering and watching for the mother, 
butshe never forgot that she must save 
for the minister’s vacation. He was 
studying all the maps and charts of 
the Holy Land he could find. Day nor 
night did he forget that his study of the 
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Bible and history must be in preparation 
for that great end. 
He at last became aware that public 
opinion said little Violet must be taken 
to the city for medical attention, and so 
they left the children with good Mrs. 
Lobber and went to San Francisco for a 
week or two. The medical bills reduced 
the Jerusalem fund to two hundred dol- 
lars. The minister had been married 
fifteen years. 
In two more years poor little Violet 
died. The other half-fed little things 
were perpetually sick. Neither of the 
doctors belonged to his congregation, un- 
fortunately, and the one he employed sent 
in bills,— ‘‘ For,’’ reasoned the medical 
man,—‘‘if Dukey can afford to go to 
Europe he can pay me my hard earned 
fee.’’ 
Then the oldest child took the scarlet 
fever when it was epidemic and died. 
The frail littlke mother clung to the re- 
maining child with the tenacity of des- 
pair. Then came a gleam of joy, but 
only for a short time. 
The Reverend Dukey, in speaking of 
his pastoral vacation, said, ‘‘ When we 
go to Jerusalem,’’—Jerusalem of course 
signifying Palestine as Paris represents 
France. 
Vesta’s face grew very bright. 
‘*O, Mr. Dukey! Do you think you 
can afford to take Richie and me ?”’ 
‘* Well, yes, my dear, if you can suc- 
ceed in saving enough.”’ 
But alas! Another pale little baby 
came,— then another. The minister had 
been married twenty years. 
Gruff old Dillon met him one day. 
‘‘ That wife of yours is about dead, 
Dukey. You ’d better take her off for a 
vacation. We ’Il take care of two of the 
children.”’ 
‘* Why, thank you, Mr. Dillon. I ex- 
pect to take her down to Sacramento for 
a trip when I go to Europe.” 
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‘‘Hum! What part of Europe do you 
intend to visit ?’’ 

‘Well, | should like to visit all the 
great cities in the world, to be well up in 
the history of the Gospel, but when | 
was in San Francisco | saw a magic lan- 
tern show of all the prominent parts of 
London, so | don’t think it necessary to go 
there. Paris of courseisa city of muchsin, 
and I cannot set the young the example 
of going to a place where Vice stalks so 
boldiy abroad. Rome is the seat of Pop- 


ery. Ido not feel the Lord would bless 
my stay there. I shall go direct to Pal- 
estine.’’ 


‘‘Waal,’’ drawled Dillon, ‘‘ it seems 
to me this: is a popish sort of trip you 
are taking. It is like a priest going ona 
comfortable pilgrimage.’’ 

The Reverend Dukey was _ shocked 
and grieved. Sunday he prayed in his 
deepest voice that they who hurt the 
Cause of the Gospel and impeded the 
progress of its ministers by evil and slan- 
derous remarks be forgiven. 

A couple of years passed. The minis- 
ter had saved nine hundred dollars. Seven 
hundred would take him to Jerusalem 
and back. Two hundred would support 
his wife and children while he was 
gone. | 
The church gave him a vacation of six 
months — without pay. Mrs. Dukey de- 
cided not to go to Sacramento. It would 
cost at least twenty dollars, and she had 
not spent that much for pleasure since 
she had been married. Half the congre- 
gation went to see him off. His demeanor 
was properly pompous and dignified. 
Poor little Mrs. Dukey broke down en- 
tirely and was ill for a month. They 
thought at one time she would die, and 
spoke of cabling to Mr. Dukey. The 
excitement of sending a cablegram was 
so great that Mrs. Dukey heard the 
rumor, and it almost seemed she would 
spend her last breath in pleading with 
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them not to tell her husband of her ill- 
ness. 

Poor, little, frail heart! It almost 
broke a few months after she recov- 
ered, when her little baby died. The 
doctor said it was from lack of nutri- 
tion. 

Occasionally now a neighbor began to 
drop in to help with the work. The 
well-to-do farmers sent in more often 
than they used to, fruits and vegetables. 
Richie got a place in a store. It had 
been whispered about that Mrs. Dukey 
was dying of heart failure. She did not 
know it. Almost always on those days 
when Mr. Dukey’s letters arrived, she 
fainted with excitement. 

The paper of a neighboring town de- 
scribed graphically the equinoctial storms 
and spoke with much emotion of the 
possible number of shipwrecks ; then 
hoped the learned minister of their sister 
town was not on the high seas. Mrs. 
Dukey, who was filling a Scrap book 
with all the newspaper notices of her 
husband’s journey, was ill for a week 
after this was sent to her. 

Henceforth all the events of Margin- 
ville were dated from the time when the 
Reverend Dukey left for Jerusalem. He 
wrote two weekly letters —one to his 
wife, the other to the Budget and ad- 
dressed to his beloved congregation. 
Sometimes the letter to the congregation 
did for his wife, too. The town had 
never known a period of greater excite- 
ment, speculation, and anticipation, since 
the boom. The great distance, the dan- 
ger of the pirates and storms on the 
ocean, were awful to contemplate, — not 
to speak of the fury of the Jews and 
Turks in Palestine. It seemed like dar- 
ing Providence to go so far away from 
home, and if Mr. Dukey had not been a 
minister, traveling to the Holy Land for 
sacred purposes, they would never have 
expected to see him again. 
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At last they received news that he was 
on his way home. The excitement ran 
high. Jessie Larkey had put off her 
wedding three months so that the Rev- 
erend Dukey might tie the knot. They 
spoke of giving him a reception. There 
was some discussion of having the brass 
band from Linden, — but there was some 
fear that they might play dance music, 
so it was given up. 

Mrs. Dukey with the assistance of 
;kind Mrs. Lobber cleaned every crack 
and cranny of the house, and managed 
to get new cheap clothes for them all. 
Her last cent was gone and even a little 
more, which Mr. Lobber advanced. 

‘*Shall you go to Sacramento to meet 
Mr. Dukey ?’’ asked one of the six neigh- 
bors that dropped in to see her on the day 
before he was to arrive. 

‘*Well I’d thought of it a good deal. 
Mr. Lobber said he would drive me part of 
the way, so the fare would be less, but | 
am so tired out | don’t believe | can. | 
never give up unless | just have to, but 
if 1 go and get sick it’d be worse than 
waiting a week to see him. He’d be 
put out to have me faint in Sacramento.’’ 

‘*Do you feel as if you would faint, 
Mrs. Dukey, when you meet him ?”’ 

‘‘Well, | try to think how put out he 
would be, and that makes me strong 
again. You know he has always sor- 
rowed to have me sickly. He felt real 
bad when the children died, and said the 
Lord had chastened him greatly by put- 
ting him side by side with suffering. He 
always left the room when Violet was 
groaning, because he was too sensitive to 
bear it. No, I’ll try not to faint, because 
he has seen us sick so much that some- 
times he was afraid it would break down 
his own health.’”’ Mrs. Dukey wiped 
tears from her eyes. 

The guest said sympathetically. ‘Poor 
dear Mrs. Dukey.”’ 

‘*] guess he’s changed a good deal, 
goin’ so far,’’ presumed another. 
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Yes, guess he has!”’ said Mrs. 
Dukey. ‘It’s very hard on me not to 
go to meet himin Sacramento. | planned 
to, all along. | feel as if a wife ought to 
see her husband and talk to him a little 
before everybody else does.”’ 

‘*Yes! I suppose the whole town will 
go down to tell him howdy.”’ 

There were only four hundred citizens 
in Marginville at that time, and it was 
possible that the majority would do so. 

‘* You had better lie down now and 
rest, Mrs. Dukey. You look real worn 
and excited.”’ 

‘*My heart is beating so fast I can’t. 
It just keeps me goin’ now, all the time.”’ 

‘* Well, we’ll see you at the depot to- 
morrow. I suppose you ’Il be down there 
with the children pretty early.’’ And 
Mrs. Dukey was left to wait in excite- 
ment for the morning. 

She could not sleep, she could not rest. 
She wandered like a ghost through the 
silent house all night. Her mind became 
strangely sensitive. She saw so vividly 
her Jittle dead children. She seemed to 
hear their voices. There was a perpet- 
ual ringing in her ears. Sometimes it 
was the church bell, again it was the 
sweet strains of ‘‘ Rock of Ages,”’ again 
she seemed to hear the beat of the ocean. 

She fell asleep one instant in Mr. 
Dukey’s big arm chair, and when she 
awoke she thought she had been hold- 
ing Violet on her breast. She watched 
the east for the lights to flame up 
and waken the day,—but the time 
was so long—so long. Then she sud- 
denly felt herself going down — down. 
The waters rushed over her. She heard 
the ‘‘ Sweet By and By ’”’ sung from the 
shore. It was the hour of her baptism 
that she felt again, and she thought her 
husband was letting her slip out of his 
arms. She cried out to him to save her 
as she sank into unconsciousness. 

‘* It’s nothing but a fainting spell, chil- 
dren. Hurry up! Youw’ll be late, and 


** SHE HAD CROSSED THE DEEP INTO 
THE NEW JERUSALEM.” 


your father will be put out if none of us 
are there to meet him. I’Il be dressed 
when you get back. I’m just a little 
weak now.’’ And the children, who had 
so often seen her panting that way, hur- 
ried to the station. 


The minister arrived. Joy caused the 
congregation to bustle with excitement. 
There was some surprise to find he had 
returned in the same coat he wore away, 
and a feeling of resentment that the Holy 
Land had not developed a long apostolic 
beard (the Reverend Dukey’s chin had 
always been thinly covered), and that he 
was neither more reverend or holy look- 
ing than when he departed, — except 
there was greater pomposity in his man- 
ner. Still the congregation was awed. 
They felt their inferiority, and timidly 
pushed forward to ask their questions 
and touch his traveled hands. 

‘‘ Yes, Jerusalem is not what it once 
was. It is no longer the chosen city of 
God. Popery is very prevalent there, 
not: to speak of Mohammedanism and 
other evils. I have a stone from one of 
the seven gates. Yes, | went to Cal- 
vary! 1 will speak of that in a more fit- 
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| have a jar of water from 


ting place. 
Jordan, and a bunch of grass from Beth- 


lehem. I propose to edify the congrega- 
tion for many years with the sights fl 
there saw. I will lecture to the children 
and show them in the Sunday School 
room many things that will impress upon 
them the wonderful history, the great 
truth, of the salvation of man. Well, I 
suppose my wife is anxious to see me, so 
| must not delay. | am really put out 
that she could not come to meet me.”’’ 

And so, followed by a long procession 
of admirers, the Reverend Dukey walked 
between his two excited little children to 
his home. His sonorous tones filled 
those near him with re]Jigious fervor. 

‘It is as good as a revival,’’ whis- 
pered one pious Baptist to another. 

Mrs. Dukey was not at the door to 
meet him. He went in, schooling him- 
self to endure patiently a scene of some 
kind, — and it was there. 

She had struggled up to dress, but had 
fallen to the floor and lay in her long 
white night dress with her hand pressed > 
against her silent heart. 

She had crossed the Deep into the New 


Jerusalem. 
Mary Bell. 
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HOW BRIGHAM YOUNG WAS ARRESTED FOR POLYGAMY. 


; lp RIGHAM YOUNG wascertainly 
ad an extraordinary man,’’ said 
the old pioneer, as we sat on 
the veranda of the Hotel del 
Coronado, smoking our post 
prandial cigars and medita- 

watching the surf. 

We had been discussing the recent 
admission of Utah, and the subject re- 


called many memories. 


HOLDING as | did, [he continued,] 
between thirty and forty years ago, a 
government position which frequently 
took me from my home in the States 
across the plains as far as Salt Lake 
City, and kept me there months ata time, 
| had many opportunities of forming a 
correct judgment of this man, who by 
pure force of will and indomitable pluck, 
led his people, across trackless deserts 
and mountain ranges, through a region of 
country infested by Indians, and finally 
located them where now stands the beau- 
tiful city which bears the name of the 
great inland sea. Then it was a spot 
most unpromising, surrounded by rugged 
mountains between which nestled valleys 
seemingly as unproductive as the alkali 
wastes through which his forlorn and 
footsore contingent of men, women, and 
children, had passed. 

Brigham had his likes and dislikes, 
was ‘a man of hasty temper, dogmatic 
and résolute, but was worshiped by his 
followers. He was as absolute in Utah 
at the time of which I am speaking as 
the Czar in Russia. In all of my ac- 
quaintance with him, extending at inter- 
vals over a period of ten years, | never 
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knew or heard of but this one occasion 
when he seemed to have lost that 
supreme confidence in himself which was 
a marked characteristic of the man. 

It was, | think, in the early spring of 
1863. Colonel Connor had come to Salt 
Lake some time previous, with a large 
military force, and had been engaged 
in constructing upon the foothills some 
five miles east of the city, fortifications 
which were afterwards known as Camp 
Douglas. 

The advent of the military and their 
fortifying an eminence overlooking the 
city was not regarded by the Mormon 
leaders with favor. 

Brigham and his followers felt no need 
of Federal protection, confident of being 
able to care for themselves. What they 
most desired was to be let alone, undis- 
turbed in the enjoyment of their hard 
earned independence. All sorts of 
rumors had been prevalent since the 
advent of the military, but everything 
had gone on peacefully, the soldiers being 
engaged in work upon the post and in the 


. daily routine of camp life. 


But just when it seemed that all the 
tales as to the object of establishing an 
armed force in Utah, were but fantasies 
there appeared at Salt Lake a newly ap- 
pointed member of the Supreme Court 
of the Territory, Judge Waite of Illinois. 
Fresh from his Eastern home, impressed 
with the enormity of polygamy, deter- 
mined that if it were in the power of the 
Federal government this blot upon our 
civilization should be wiped out, little 
understanding the absolute power pos- 
sessed by the Mormon leader and the 
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many difficulties in the way of the 


enforcement of the law,— which had 
‘been passed the previous July, — eager 
to make a reputation as a strict and fear- 
less administrator of the law, he little 
reckoned the consequences of the attempt 
at enforcing a law the violators of which 
were the larger portion of the community, 
who regarded their evil doing as a divine 
institution. He saw that the law against 
a plurality of wives was openly defied. 
Nothing daunted, he quietly formulated a 
plan for the arrest and trial before him of 
the chief offender, Brigham Young him- 
self. 

The Organic Act admitting the Terri- 
tory provided that the legislature should 
have the power of defining the judicial 
districts and of assigning the judges to 
their respective circuits. Judge Waite 
had been given the southern portion of 
the Territory, which was_ sparsely 
settled, and the camping ground of many 
hostile Indians. But the Judge resolutely 
refused to go to his bailiwick, preferring 
Salt Lake with its embryonic civilization, 
to the hardships of life amid the crude 
surroundings and cruder inhabitants of 
the southern counties. ; 

After long revolving in his mind the 
problem of how he could at one swoop 
bring to justice this arch criminal, the 
president of the Mormon hierarchy, and 


by punishing him so intimidate his fol- . 


lowers as to break up polygamy alto- 
gether, fearing that the civil authorities 
were not strong enough to enforce the 
law, he determined to ask the aid of 
Colonel Connor and his troops. 

It was a great responsibility to assume 
at that time the consequences of march- 
ing a military force into that peaceful 
- city for the purpose of arresting the very 
man whom a large majority of the peo- 
ple looked up to as ruler, revealer, and 
saint, for a crime of which all were 
equally guilty. Bloodshed would cer- 
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tainly follow, for it could not be supposed 
that Brigham would tamely submit to the 
indignity of arrest. But the majesty of 
the law must be vindicated, let the conse- 
quences be what they would, and Judge 
Waite was there for that purpose. 

On the day when, as | afterwards 
learned, the arrest was to have been 
made, | was sitting in my office upon the 
principal street. The rumors which had 
been in circulation on Colonel Connor’s 
first advent in the valley had subsided, 
as I have said, as time passed and no 
intention had been shown to molest the 
Mormons, but had been revived in the 
past few days. There were spies in both 
camps, and it had been reported to the 
Mormon leaders that Waite had issued a 
warrant of arrest and that it was to be 
served by the military. Pondering over 
this and foreseeing the serious trouble 
which would follow the act, | was sud- 
denly startled by the tramp of many feet 
past the office door, and going out to see 
what the matter was, beheld hundreds of 
excited and angry men rushing by, each 
one carrying some sort of a weapon. A 
few had guns, but many were only armed 
with axes, grubbing hoes, pickaxes, 
pitchforks, or clubs, while some had no 
other weapon than their bare hands. 
All were going in the direction of the 
Lion House, Brigham’s residence, from 
the top of which was flying the flag of 
distress, a signal previously agreed upon 
by the faithful in case any demonstration 
was made by the military. : 

Looking toward Camp Douglas, I saw 
and understood the cause of the commo- 
tion, for their upon the heights five miles 
away, could be distinctly seen a solid 
phalanx of soldiers marching cityward, 
evidently for the purpose of executing 
the warrant issued by Judge Waite for 
the arrest of the head of the Mormon 
church. 

I afterwards learned that Brigham had 
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declared that he would never submit 
to arrest by military force, but when the 
news reached him that the troops were 
actually moving upon the city, he was in 
great consternation, knowing that an 
untrained rabble, no matter how brave 
or devoted, would have but little chance 
against the well armed soldiers of Uncle 
Sam. 

But help came to him from an unex- 
pected source. I had never been a sup- 
porter of the Mormons in their queer 
religious notions, but in all my dealings 
with them, had found them honest, sober, 
and industrious, and had many personal 
friends among them. It seemed to me 
that | saw a way out of the dilemma. 
Hurrying forward with the crowd, I had 
not gone far before | overtook Grant, 
Wells, and other leaders of the Mormons. 
They were excitedly discussing the 
approach of the military, and the best 
means of preventing what they angrily 
denounced as an outrage in calling upon 
the army to execute a warrant of arrest 
in time of peace. 

‘« See here, ’’ I said to them, ‘‘ there ’s 
just one way that this trouble can be 
avoided, and but one. ’”’ 

‘*We’ll never give him up!”’ they 
fiercely exclaimed, evidently concluding 
that that was what I! was about to sug- 
gest. 

‘* Yes, but you will, ’’ | replied. 

never! ”’ 

‘‘But keep cool, and listen to me a 
moment. I don’t mean that you shall 
surrender Brigham tothe military. Don’t 
you know that there are other civil 
authorities in this city, with power to 
issue warrants of arrest and have them 
served too ?’’ 

‘‘We know that,’’ they answered, 
but what of it ?’’ 

‘‘Why, simply this; some of you go 
before one of the other magistrates, 
swear to an affidavit charging Young 
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with the crime of polygamy, the same 
charge undoubtedly, upon which Colonel 
Connor is coming to arrest him, have him 
arraigned, admitted to bail, and if this 
is quickly done, Brigham will be safe 
from arrest upon the Waite warrant 
before the soldiers can reach the town, 
but there ’s not a moment to lose. ”’ 

Well, sir, they saw the point at 
once. The plan was laid before Brigham, 
received his instant approval, as the only 
means out of a tight place, the affidavit 
was sworn to before one of the other 
Territorial judges (there were three of 
them), by, if I remember correctly, 
Brigham’s private secretary, George 
Calder, the warrant of arrest was issued, 
placed in the hands of Isaac L. Gibbs, 
the United States Marshal for the Terri- 
tory, and before the slow moving battalion 
had gotten very far on their march down 
the valley, Brigham had been taken 
before the judge who issued the warrant, 
a brief preliminary examination was 
held, and he was released upon giving 
bail in the sum of five thousand dollars. 

Colonel Connor’s force had covered 
scarcely half the distance between Camp 
Douglas and the city, before he was met 
by the news of Brigham’s arrest. He 
realized at once that the wind had been 
taken out of the Waite sails, that it would 
be but a farce to execute a second war- 
rant upon a man for the same crime, and 
reversing the order of a certain King of 
France, he marched down the hill and 
then marched up again. 

When it was seen that the troops were 
returning to Camp Douglas, the flag was 
hauled down from the Lion House, and 
the angry and excited citizens dispersed 
to their homes. 


‘* Thus is was,’’ concluded the old gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ that the Mormon prophet was 
arraigned for polygamy upon complaint 
of a follower and fellow Mormon. 
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‘‘] take no little credit for the part 
which I played in the drama, believing 
‘that while Brigham was amenable to the 
law, an attempt to arrest him at that 
period by military force would have 
resulted in heavy loss of life and have 
served no good purpose. ”’ 

‘‘And was Brigham tried upon the 
charge ?’’ | asked. 

‘*No, when the next grand jury met, 
their attention was called to his violation 
of the law and his arrest, but as the jury 
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was composed of Mormons, no indictment 
was found. ’’ 

‘* And what became of Judge Waite ?’’ 

‘* He lingered in Salt Lake some time, 
but disgusted with his inability to cope 
with polygamy, threw up his position, 
never, | believe, during his stay in Utah 
holding a term of court in his circuit. 
Doubtless he often remembered his ex- 
perience among the Mormon Saints, and 
how he did not stamp out polygamy, 
even when backed up by an army.”’ 

Edward Steptoe. 
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A FANCIFUL LOOK AHEAD. 


#4) HOUGH Captain Ste- 
phenson’s_ sufferings 
were more severe than 
those of any of his neigh- 
bors, he was the only cheer- 
ful patient in the whole 
Almshouse ward for incur- 
ables. 

His bed was at one end of 
the last row inacorner bya 
window, which commanded 
a view of the blue Pacific 
ocean between the low, wooded hills, 
beyond the somber sand dunes, charac- 
teristic of the vicinity of San Francisco. 

About the sufferer were stranded the 
human wrecks of a seaport town, dis- 
mantled and deserted, their hulls infected 
with disease, perhaps as a penalty im- 
posed by merciless nature for a violation 
of her code upon all the votaries of vice, 
their heirs and assigns, unto the third 
and fourth generation. 

True to his kindly nature, Captain 
Stephenson often seemed to forget his 
own acute sufferings in striving to con- 
sole those about him, but the sordid 


natures. he thus encountered often 
shocked him into silence. On one occas- 
ion he turned to old Mike Brady, asking, 
‘*Why are you afraid to die? What 
have you to live for ?’’ ae 

‘Phat have oi ter live fur? Be dad, 
an’ wud yer have a man t’row up de 
sponge as long as der’s t’ree fingers 
o’rum lift in the country to fill up his 


shkin wid ? ”’ 
Most of the other men seemed to be 


animated up by the same thirst, and 
worried by the same dread of death, and 
work. That is, provided they were not 
so fortunate as to be exempt from work 
by heart disease and the physician’s 
orders. 

This conversation occurred on a crisp 
morning in December, 1996, clear after 
the recent rains. The sun shone in a 
half-hearted way on a bright red geran- 
ium on the window-sill. Beside the 
plant were several bottles of medicine. 
On the blue gingham counterpane were 
strewn three or four back-numbers 
of current literary and scientific maga- 
zines, the Twentieth Century and others. 
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When the superintendent’s wife en- 
tered the hospital on her daily rounds 
with an armful of magazines and papers 
for distribution, Captain Stephenson was 
sitting bolstered up in bed with a finger 
of his emaciated hand in the leaves of a 
well-thumbed Bible. His strong, refined 
profile and well formed head scantily 
covered with silvery white hair would 
have attracted one of artistic sense at 
this moment, as he gazed intently upon 
the blue strip of ocean, visible between 
the hills, where the sails of a coasting 
schooner reflected white in the morning 
sun, as it sailed into the horizon. That 
line where earth and sky meet seemed to 
him a symbol of the unseen hereafter, 
and the vessel symbolic of man’s life on 
earth. His window was open, admitting 
the distant boom of the breakers, high 
from the recent storm. They furnished 
a suitable accompaniment to his somber 
reflections on the passage he had been 
reading. 

If put into words, his thoughts would 
have assumed somewhat the following 
form,—for the good Captain used a 
formal diction: ‘*‘ The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge. Yet 1 will not complain, 
for God is just. Though I have never 
been ,given to vice, | inherit under the 
immutable laws of nature as one of the 
heirs of those who have been, and there- 
fore, | must make this vicarious sacrifice 
for the salvation of the race. The mer- 
ciless rule of the survival of the fittest 
must govern. My children and | must 
die of our inherited disease. It would be 
cruel to perpetuate suffering. The jug- 
gernaut car of physical progress advances 
over the crushed bodies of those unfit to 
preserve the welfare of the human race. ”’ 

Here the cheerful voice of the welcome 
visitor broke ir on his reflections. ‘* How 
do you feel this morning, Captain? Are 
you more comfertable ?’’ 


His pale, wan face, became animated 
with a kindly smile, as he made an effort 
to sit up in bed, and feebly held out his 
hand to the nurse, who took it cordially, 
and placed therein a bunch of violets, 
at the same time laying an apple and an 


orange on the bed. 


‘*1’m well, as can be expected, Mrs. 
Parker, but that man over there,’’ he 
replied, indicating Mike,—‘‘ that man has 
been suffering all night. If something 
more could be done to stop his acute pain, 
I should rest more comfortably. ”’ 

Then he asked to have the orange 
given to Mike, who accepted it with a 
sullen grunt, and fell to eating. The 
violets from the Almshouse garden were 
very welcome to the old man, they 
brought up many happy memories, as 
perfumes often will, of the dear wife, he 
never ceased to mourn. After inhaling 
two or three long breaths of their fra- 
grance, he asked the nurse to pass them 
to his neighbor on the other side, who 
brushed them aside fora proferred apple, 
with the remark, ‘*‘ What der yer want 
them fur?’’ Then without waiting for a 
reply from the surprised Captain, he 
added, ‘‘Dey say, some mugs likes 
’em,’’ at the same time removing his 
cud of tobacco to make room for the 
apple. 

The Captain turned from the man with 
a pitying smile to ask his Visitor whether 
or not any progress had been made with 
his petition to the Superior Court. 

‘*] have spoken to the superintendent 
about it,’’ the nurse replied. ‘‘ He has 
secured the advice of an able attorney, 
who will be out to advise you very soon, 
| expect him any moment, now. ”’ 

‘1 thank you kind people heartily, ”’ 
said the sufferer with a show of pleasure, 
and turned in his habitual way toward 
the portrait of a sweet-faced woman, 
which he had leaned against a medicine 
bottle on the window-ssill. 


‘* Do not thank me, dear Captain, for 
what I did as my official duty, with a 
personal protest. I shall do anything | 
can for you, but not that. I think it is 
morally wrong, though legally sanctioned 
by the new law. I! worked against it 
with most of the other church people, 
but the philosophical unions had their 
lobbyists, and we were routed. How | 
wish I could win you over to my way of 
thinking, Captain ! ’’ 

The Captain looked up from the photo- 
graph. ‘*‘ Why do you oppose it? It is 
so much better for a man in my condi- 
tion to die. ’’ 

‘* Why !”’ asked she, a little surprised. 
‘* Because it is directly opposed to our 
Christian teachings. Would you avoid 
your duty? Would you be a coward, 
and acknowledge yourself afraid to face 
the world? Life is a divine commission. 
Would you disgrace it by suicide, for 
such it is even if legally sanctioned. °’ 

‘* No, ’’ replied the Captain with unac- 
customed vehemence, ‘‘ | never shall dis- 
grace my commission. | never shall 
avoid my duty. An honorable surrender 
is wise, sometimes much wiser than a 
reckless sacrifice of those about us. | 
have fought till all is lost, except my 
honor. Health and strength have de- 
serted me; all those whose love I have 
are dead; my fortune has disappeared ; 
mortally wounded as | am, nothing 
remains but to rest on my friends, or on 
public charity for the means to support 
for a short period a life that is a torture 
to me, or to take advantage of a recent 
wise provision of law, and escape this 
life for a better one. 

‘* But it is your duty to live until you 
are called. I repeat, life is a divine com- 
mission. 

‘¢ Mrs. Parker, I cannot see that it is a 
duty. That werea merciless commander 
indeed, into whose service the soldier is 
drafted without his consent, and whose 
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law denies that it is ever right and best 
for the surgeon on the battle field to ad- 
minister a fatal potion to the mortally 
wounded man. ’’ 

‘* If you do this, others with less ex- 
cuse will follow your exaraple, without 
waiting ten days or a fortnight to try the 
justice of their claims to be relieved from 
the duties of life. You know suicides 
follow each other like wild geese. ’’ 

‘‘But, Mrs. Parker, if the increased 
disgrace which this law will place on 
illegal suicides will not deter the rash 
acts of shirkers, should innocent men be 
barred of their just rights and be com- 
pelled to suffer hopelessly ? I hope you 
will come around to my point of view, 
for | do not wish to fall in your estima- 
tion. You have proved yourself a good 
angel to me, as she was when she was 
alive.’’ Here the patient glanced at the 
portrait, fondly addressing it, ‘‘ We shall 
meet again, Martha, before many days, 
never to part forever and ever. ’’ 

The old man had spoken with a ner- 
vous energy, and now fell back upon his 
pillow. 

‘‘] am afraid,’’ said Mrs. Parker, 
‘that | have allowed you to exhaust 
yourself, ”’ 

‘*O, no, indeed, ’’ said the Captain, but 
more feebly than before. ‘‘It helps me 
to forget my pain for the moment. ”’ 

While the nurse was cheering a crot- 
chety patient in another corner of the 
ward, the supcrintendent came in with 
the resident physician and an attorney. 
The doctor brought his hand down on the 
bedstead with a positive gesture. ‘‘ No. 
There is not the least hope of the man’s 
recovery, and his suffering is acute, yet 
he may live for six months, or a year.’’ 

The attorney nodded in reply. ‘‘There 
seems to be a good case, if we can prove 
all that you gentlemen state. 1 will 
undertake to put the matier through the 
courts as expeditiously AS possible. It 
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will be a pleasure to help you out of 
your sufferings, Captain. The new law 
takes precedence over other matters, as 
do habeas corpus proceedings, and the 
order to show cause why your petition 
should not be granted is a matter of com- 
mon right upon the filing of the statutory 
affidavits.’’ | 

The fortnight before the day for the 
hearing of the order to show cause, 
seemed a month to the restless sufferer, 
but the statutory forms had to be ob- 
served. 

At last the twentieth day of March 
came around, and the sheriff had returned 
the venire of jurors, ready to be impan- 
eled in Department 20, at the City Hall. 

The judge was still in his chambers, 
consequently there was confusion in the 
court room, while the clerk was arran- 
ging his papers. Mr. Long, the Cap- 
tain’s lawyer, was talking with a jolly 
group of attorneys and witnesses. i 

When the door from the judge’s cham- 
bers opened, the rap of the baliff’s gavel 
sounded, and his voice was heard in the 
call that no one ever listens to. 

Instantly all cigars and hats disap- 
peared as the judge took his seat. Sev- 
eral ex parte motions were disposed of 
’ before the matter of the petition of Cap- 
tain Alfred E. Stephenson for an order 
granting leave to extinguish mortal ex- 
istence was called. The attorney for 
the petitioner answered ‘‘Ready,’’ butthe 
district attorney had not yet appeared 
to contest the petition on the part of the 
people. One of the five jurors was 
missing, but came in 


later, 
which gave the learned }wdge an oppor- 


tunity to mumble some sarcastic remarks, 
which no one heard, but at which all 
prudent attorneys forced a laugh. It is 


always wise to keep in sympathy with a 
judicial humorist. 

Soon the district attorney came rush- 
ing in apologetically. 


With him, was a 
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browned and weather-beaten old gentle- 
man, whose ruddy, genial face was in- 
circled by a frame of silvery hair and 
the Galway whiskers common among 
sea-faring men. A pair of merry blue 
eyes, deep set under bushy eyebrows, 
and a merry upturn to the corners of his 
mouth gave him a jovial expression. 
They both came and sat at the long 
green table in front of the clerk’s desk. 
Several attorneys and law students came 
in, curious to observe the novel proceed- 
ings under the new statute. 

Mr. Long rose. ‘‘ lf your honor please, 
and gentlemen of the jury, this is a pro- 
ceeding under section 3421 of the Civil 
Code as enacted in 1995, which reads as 
follows:— 


3421.— Any person suffering with any painful 
or pestiferous incurable malady, by which he is 
rendered incapable of attending to the ordinary 
business of life, may apply by petition to the 
Superior Court of the city, or city and county, in 
which he has resided for thirty days next preced- 
ing filing of his petition, to be granted leave to 
extinguish mortal existence, in the form and 
with the proceedings had, as provided for in this 
chapter. 

In his petition he shall set forth under oath his 


- place of residence, his disease, his independence 


of or dependence on others for support, naming 
such persons, and their obligations and relation- 
ship to him, if any, his desire to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the State to his discharge from his obliga- 
tion to continue mortal existence,and for the neces- 
sary orders therefor. He shall annex thereto the 
affidavits of two reputable physicians, that they 
have examined the applicant personally, and that 
he is afflicted as set forth in the petition, and 
likewise the affidavit of one reputable attorney, 
that he has made diligent inquiry and knows no 
reason why the petition should not be granted. 
There shall also be annexed thereto a schedule 
of the petitioner’s next of kin, their residences, 
and the affidavit of one of them that the same is 
correct. 

In case of necessity the attorney may make 
such affidavit. 

This proceding shall take precedence over all 
others, and no postponements shall be allowed ex- 
cept for one day at a time upon a showing of ne- 
cessity therefor. 


‘ 
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‘* If it please your honor, the facts are 
already before the court from the petition 
and affidavits on file herein.’’ 

Mr. Long then briefly outlined to the 
jury what he proposed to prove. The 
resident physician of the Almshouse 
and the city physician were then called 
to the witness stand, and both testified 
that Captain Stephenson was suffering 
acutely with cancer of the stomach, and 
that it was acknowledged by all the pro- 
fession to be an incurable disease. They 
also testified that his mental sufferings 
were breaking down his nervous system 
generally. The superintendent and the 
nurse both testified from personal ob- 
servation to the severe sufferings of the 
petitioner, which added to the deposition 
of the petitioner, made a strong case in 
his favor. 

The facts of the deposition were cor- 
roborated in essential particulars by the 
testimony of friends, all of whom were 
decided in their admiration of his char- 
acter. Although some of them were not 
only able, but very anxious to contribute 
toward the support of the sufferer, not 
one could be made to confess, on cross- 
examination by the district attorney, 
that he knew any reason why the peti- 
tioner should not be granted the order 
desired. On the contrary, some volun- 
teered an opinion, before an objection 
could be interposed, that it would be 
much better to allow him to end his 
hopeless misery. 

It will be necessary to give the sub- 
stance only of the deposition, which is 
long and tedious. 

The Captain retired from the sea at 
the age of forty, and settled in Oakland 
in 1976. With him was his wife and 
two remaining children, whom he dearly 
loved. He had abandoned the sea after 
the terrible shock of the loss of his eldest 
son, which occurred in the South seas. 
While prospecting for an entrance toa 


harbor inside the barrier reef of a small 
island, the boy had taken a small boat 
with the first mate, and left the ship to 
sail along the shore looking for a passage- 
way. The Captain through his glass 
watched the small boat round the low, 
palm-crowned curve of the island, and 
saw his boy turn and wave his hat to- 
ward the ship as he disappeared. No, 
trace of the men was ever found after 
they went out of view on that day, which 
proved the turning point in the Captain’s 
career. The boat was found capsized, 
some miles away, after days of fuitless 
and frantic search by the Captain, who 
was then forced to believe that his son 
was drowned in the furious surf. 

The heart-breaking news had to be 
brought to the invalid mother, whose 
persuasion added to those of his own in- 
clinations led him to abandon the sea at 
a great sacrifice of wealth, and to settle 
in Oakland, California. One disaster 
followed another. His securities depre- 
ciated with increasing hard times. His 
health grew poorer. His only living son 
was killed in a railway accident, and his 
only daughter fell sick with pneumonia, 
which developed into quick consumption. 
The mother did not long survive her chil- 
dren, worn as she was with suffering and ~ 
nursing. 

The Captain’s money was invested in 
the stock of the Oakland Home Insurance 
Company. When the great fire of 1994 
destroyed nearly the whole wooden city 
of Oakland, he was left destitute. He 
tried to work, but a cancer of the stom- 
ach soon rendered him a hopeless invalid. 
His spirit was proud and sensitive and 
rather than let his condition be known 
to his friends, only to become a burden 
to them, he sought refuge in the Alms- 
house under an assumed name, there to 
remain until the sanction of the law could 
be granted to his self destruction. 

His affidavit showed that he had no 
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known relatives living, or any one con- 
nected with him, who would be injured 
by his death. 

When Mr. Long had closed his case 
for the petitioner, the district attorney, 
whose business it was to oppose the 
petition on behalf of the people, opened 
his case with the statement, that there 
was no longer any need of the petitioner’s 
subsisting at the public expense, which 
was a strong ground of the petitioner’s 
mental anguish, as the petition stated ; 
and that there existed a relative of the 
petitioner who would be injured by the 
granting of the order petitioned for. He 
then called to the witness stand the nau- 
tical looking gentleman and examined 
him. 

Question. Your name is what? 

Answer. Richard Stephenson. 

Q. What is your age and occupa- 
tion ? 

A. | am forty-four years old. I live 
in Hawaii where | have a coffee plan- 
tation. 

Q. Do you know the petitioner in 
this action ? 

A. Ido, atleast | ought to, but have 
not seen or heard of him for ten years. | 
am his son. 

-Q. Why have you not seen or heard 
of him in all this time ? 

object to that question,’’ interposed 
Mr. Wilson, ‘‘as irrelevant and immate- 
rial to any issue before the court.’’ 

district attorney replied, ‘If 
your honor please, | wish to show by 
this witness that notwithstanding the ap- 
parent indifference inferred from their 
long separation that the granting of the 
order sought would be an injury to the 
son, who loves his father; that irreme- 
diable circumstances have prevented their 
knowledge of each other’s whereabouts, 
or even existence. 

The judge mumbled, ‘‘ Objection over- 
ruled.’’ 


After this brief interruption the ques- 
tion was read to the witness, who an- 
swered, ‘‘1 have not been able to find 


my father during all these years, search 


as | would. I advertised in the principal 
cities of the Eastern States, and in Ban- 
gor, Maine, our old home, but | heard not 
a word.”’ 

The witness’s narrative continued with 
now and then an objection and an argu- 
ment over a question of evidence. 

‘| have not seen my father since my 
narrow escape from drowning in the 
swell of a coral atoll in the Friendly 
group. Ihave not had time to see him 
at the Almshouse since my arrival, for | 
got in only an hour ago. 

‘* After our escape from the sea the 
mate and | were held captive several 
weeks, though well cared for, by the 
natives. I finally gained sufficient influ- 
ence over them to be allowed liberty and 
at last to make my escape ina small boat 
to a passing ship. Then | began two 
years of vain search for my father, 
mother, or brother. After that | found 
myself in Hawaii,. without means, but | 
now own a coffee plantation. There | 
take the San Francisco papers. Abouta 
week ago I saw the notice.to show cause 
why Alfred E. Stephenson should not be 
given legal sanction to extinguish mortal 
existence. The name was that of my 
beloved father; | determined to investi- 
gate and cabled to the district attorney at 
once. There was just time for me to 
reach here before the day set.’’ 

On cross examination, it was shown 
by Mr. Long on behalf of the petitioner, 
that the reading of the affidavits and the 
testimony of the experts and others had 
convinced the son, that it would be the 
most merciful to help his father escape 
further torture. This took the wind out 
of the sails of the district attorney, who 
did his best to bolster up his opposition 
with expert testimony as to the curabil- 
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ity of the petitioner’s disease, relying, 
for the rest, upon an appeal to the con- 


Servatism of the jurymen. 


At last the evidence was all in. The 
judge ordered a recess till the afternoon, 
when the argument for the petitioner was 
to be opened and closed by Mr. Long, op- 
posed by the district attorney. 

When the court reconvened at two 
P. M. in the Larkin Street wing of the 
City Hall, the sun had already begun to 
warm the room, which rapidly filled up 
with sightseers and lawyers, curious to 
see how the popular advocate would con- 
duct a case under the new law. Here 
and there on the back benches were two 
or three whisky-logged court-room loaf- 
ers, half dozing between drinks, disturbed 
by a rap on the head by the bailiff only 
when they fell into peaceful slumber. 

Mr. Long’s opening argument was 
brief, concise, and matter of fact; the re- 
ply of the district attorney was less mat- 
ter of fact, for his case was weak. He 
claimed that the testimony showed that 
the disease was curable; and criticised 
the learning shown by the petitioner’s 
experts who declared that it was incur- 


able, ending with an appeal to the reli- 


gious conservatism of the jury. He 
claimed that it would be immoral to grant 
the petition. This was the point Mr. 
Long most feared. 

When the popular advocate rose to 
close the argument, there was a hush of 
expectancy in the room. As usual with 
such men, his presence commanded re- 
spect. The strong expression of his 
smooth-shaven face, his sensitive, yet 
firm mouth, keen eyes, clean cut profile, 
added to the grace of his bearing, and the 
clear enunciation of his well chosen dic- 
tion, uttered in a pleasing rich voice, 
made commonplaces seem eloquent. As 
he grew more into the spirit of his theme, 
however, his manner became more ener- 
getic. 


‘Your judgment on the facts, gentle- 
men, is final, and unless | can picture to 
you clearly the cruelty of compelling this 
man to /ive, | fear that the inertia of past 
tradition will lead you to take a too con- 
servative view of the application of the 
present law, so far as it lies within your 
power to apply it. 

‘Let us review in outline the reason- 
ing which led to this law. Our legisla- 
tors and jurists, adhering to the state- 
ment of the rights of men as set forth at 
the foundation of our government, in the 


Declaration of Independence have fol- 


lowed the lead of the great philosophical 
writers, at some distance to be sure, but 
still they have followed such reasoning 
in the main. The truths set forth in that 
immortal instrument, which bear upon 
this statute are as’ follows :— 

‘**We hold these truths to be self- 
evident; that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted 
among men.’ 

‘‘The leading thinkers of the early 
part of this century have held that a true 
interpretation of that corner stone of our 
theory of government is to construe the 
words ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,’ in their fullest and freest 
sense. \ 

‘‘ The individual is guaranteed ‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ 
consistent with the like happiness of 
others. If there can be no happiness, in 
this life to the individual, but on the con- 
trary, there is irremediable, positive pain, 
so as to render the sufferer’s life only a 
burden to himself, an impediment to the 
happiness of others, or a charge to the 
State, such an individual must be allowed 
to pursue happiness, in. the extinction of 
such irremediable pain. If an individual 
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have an inalienable right to life and lib- 
erty, he must surely be allowed to exer- 
cise his liberty in the taking of that mor- 
tal life in the pursuit of happiness in life 
immortal, provided it do not abridge in 
any way similar rights of others. 

‘*As our philosophical schools put it, 
he may choose to live on as a thinking 
mind only, existing in time alone, un- 
trammeled by the painful body, existing 
in space as well as time. Socalled death, 
is only the death of the body, of so much 
matter requiring space to exist in, not of 
the mind, not of the thinking being itself, 
which goes on forever relieved of the 
painful body. No one has ever shown 
that it ceases with the body. The peti- 
tioner is only seeking a divorce of his 
pure spirit from his wrecked body ; he is 
a prisoner seeking to be released from a 
foul dungeon. 

‘*Our statutes are the first crude steps 
in the right direction on the part of the 
State to throw proper safeguards around 
the exercise of such an important right. 
For thousands of years, the State has 
claimed the right to take a man’s life 
against his will, as an example to others, 
how much stronger is the right of the 
State to decide that under the facts of his 
existence he has a right to take his own 
life. You, gentlemen, represent the 
power of the State in deciding on those 
facts. But remember, gentlemen, the 
petitioner is not seeking a privilege, but 
aright. You are called upon to decide 
only upon the facts which will in them- 
selves give that right to the petitioner. 

‘* Society has found it necessary to 
regulate that right, lest, as in the last 
century the just and the unjust were 
alike buried in the general odium, which 
fell unreasonably upon all who were 
guilty of what was then called the crime 
of suicide. A twofold odium is thus cast 
upon the illegal exercise of that right, for 
then any self-destruction without the 
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sanction of law is, prima facie, a criminal 
act. 

‘**] plead with you, gentlemen, for this 
man’s death with no less earnestness 
than | would plead for his life, were he 
falsely accused of murder. Before giv- 
ing away to the tradition of centuries, 
that all suicides are criminal, pray con- 
sider. The weight of evidence in favor 
of this petitioner is overwhelming. There 
is no longer one single reason for him to 
live. There is no longer any reasonable 
ground to oppose his death. Continued 
life is but a purgatory of suffering fora 
man who needs no such ordeal to purify 
his noble character. Can fine gold be re- 
fined, or the snow whitened ? 

‘¢ There is not one among you, gentle- 
men, who would allow, who would not 
grieve to have his dear old father suffer 
hours, days, weeks, months, yea, per- 
haps years, every moment an agony, and 
for what good to himself, or his kin? 
None. In obedience to what’ law, or 
morals ? Merely the exploded notion 
that all self-destruction is morally unjus- 
tifiable. 

‘*In the name of reason, you, as think- 
ing men, will declare that to act on such 
belief is to think the merciful God of love 
a more hideous and cruel monster than 
was ever wrought from the diseased im- 
agination of the Joss-makers, in our 
putrid Chinese quarter. 

Gentlemen, Captain Stephenson’s 
whole life has been reviewed before you 
in outline, but words. can not show you 
his patient, kindly face as he lies in his 
bed of agony in the city Almshouse, 
nor can they express the mental anguish 
of such a sensitive spirit, when cast on 
public charity, helpless, after a life of 
manly striving, — wrecked on his home- 
ward voyage, with the dregs of humanity 
for comrades. They reap the whirlwind 
where they have sown the wind. Not 
so, Captain Stephenson. 
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‘* If you could only see his noble strife 
to help others though doomed himself to 
_living torture, could you know him as | 
have known him, it would move you to 
compassion, though you were marble 
statues. 

‘* Even as you see a cat enjoy the ago- 
nized writhings of a tortured mouse, 
would you sit unmoved by compassion, 
when it is within your power to put even 
that insignificant victim out of its suffer- 
ings ? How much more should you re- 
lease this noble man from the fiendish 
clutches of a cancer? He is chained to 
his bed as Prometheus to a rock, and as 
uncomplaining, — will you allow the vul- 
ture of disease to gnaw his vitals, un- 
moved by compassion, refusing to end 
his sufferings, while you hold in your 
hands the means therefor? No, not 
while there is a merciful God in heaven, 
will man, made after his image, gaze on 
such suffering, and turn to stone.’’ 

With these words the advocate sat 
down, amid a suppressed murmur of ap- 
plause, which soon burst into a clapping 
of hands, and was stopped by the gavel 
of the bailiff and the incisive tones of the 
judge, who reminded the listeners that the 
court was no theater. 

There remained the judge’s charge to 
the jury. That learned man seemed im- 
pressed with the gravity of the situation 
in which he found himself, fingered his 
notes in silence a few moments, and then 
addressed them. 

‘* Gentlemen of the jury, you have be- 
fore you a very grave duty, no less than 
the power to decide that a fellow citizen 
shall suffer months, perhaps years, of 
agony, or to grant him release therefrom. 
You alone are the judges of the existence 
of the facts which grant to the petitioner 
rights which the statutes have regulated 
by many safeguards. The conscientious 
exercise of your duty is the bar to the 
abuse of this right by the selfish shirkers 
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of duty, and wilful cowards, who seek by 
death to cast their burden upon their sur- 
vivors. 

‘* You are to be guided strictly by the 
evidence. Sympathy, which counsel for 
the petitioner has so eloquently invoked, 
is not to be permitted to influence your 
verdict. On the other hand, some are 
influenced by traditions of Christianity, 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, that all self-destruction is sin. With 
such doctrines of the last century, and 
now in most part outgrown, you have 
not to do, but your oath calls upon you 
to judge this matter according to the law 
and the evidence. 

‘* You are merely passing upon the ex- 
istence or non-existence of facts, which 
of themselves give the petitioner rights 
under the Constitution of the Unitec 
States and the law of the land. 

‘If you find that the petitioner is 
‘suffering from any painful, 
incurable malady, by which he is ren- 
dered incapable of attending to the ordi- 
nary business of life,’ you are to bring 
in a verdict for the petitioner. If you 
find that the petitioner is suffering with 
acute mental anguish, you must then de- 
cide, what, under the evidence, is the 
cause thereof, and then whether under 
the facts found, the cause is a permanent 
or a temporary one. 

‘lf the cause be found to be a perma- 
nent one, you are to find for the peti- 
tioner, provided that the suffering is shown 
to have affected the health of the peti- 
tioner permanently, so as to incapacitate. 
him for the ordinary pursuits of life. In 
the exercise of this discretion, you are 
further limited by the inquiry as to 
whether there is any reason shown why 
the next of kin of petitioner are abridged 
of their rights thereby. In this case, I 
charge you that there is no evidence that 
next of kin are so injured. 

‘‘ Neither mental suffering, nor physi- 
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ical pain, alone, constitute sufficient 
grounds for a verdict for the petitioner. 
Mental suffering must be shown to be 
from a permanent cause, and to have af- 
tected the physical health sufficiently to 
incapacitate the petitioner as above 
stated. Physical suffering must be shown 
to be from incurable disease, and to in- 
capacitate the sufferer. 

‘*On the conscientious exercise of 
your duty in this matter, gentlemen, 
rests the safeguard which the State has 
thrown about the exercise of this right to 
prevent abuse. Whether this man shall 
live or die shall be adjudged by you, his 
peers. Go, may the wisdom of the AIl- 
mighty and Omniscient guide you in 
your duty.”’ 

Then, turning to the bailiff, the judge 
added, after admonishing them in the 
usual way ,— 

‘*Mr. Sheriff, you will conduct the jury 
to their rooms.”’ 

Ten minutes later they brought in a 
verdict, finding the facts as set forth in 
the petition. 

The judge then made an order direct- 
ing the sheriff to proceed as provided by 
law, to consult with Alfred E. Stephen- 
son, and to set a day on which he should 
be allowed to deprive himself of life, in 
the presence of the city physician, the 
coroner, and the sheriff. 

It was about ten days later when the 


patient sufferer felt the joy of approach-° 


ing release from pain. The sun emerged 
from behind the scudding clouds, shining 
on the brilliant Lady Washington gera- 
nium on his window-sill, on the books 
and medicine bottles. His restless eyes 


drank in the refreshing bit of color, and 
then rested on the distant line of white 
breakers beyond the dreary sand dunes. 
The sadness of their distant booming 
chimed with his mood ; the cloudy horizon 
of the Pacific again brought to mind the 
unknown sea into which he was about to 
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launch himself, whither the loved ones 
had gone before. While he mused, the 
sun sank lower and prophesied in gor- 
geous colors the glory that is to come to 
all who ‘‘are weary and are heavy 
laden.’”’ 

About nightfall, the Captain .was car- 
ried to a private room, where his friends 
gathered about him for a few last words; 
after which he was left alone with his 
son. Only the son showed signs of grief. 
The father had never been so cheerful, 
—so remarked his friends called in to 
participate in a simple ceremony. The 
minister offered a short prayer on immor- 
tality, after which a sweet-voiced girl- 
closed the service with a song, offered 
in heartfelt gratitude for the Captain’s 
past. 

The young voice quavered with emo- 
tion, which rendered all the more effect- 
ive the hopeful song. 


“* We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 
Amid these earthly lamps, 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
: This life of mortal breath 
Is but the suburb of the life Elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death.” 


Smiling through his tears of farewell, 
the sufferer turned from his son to the 
photograph, still in his hand. ‘1 will 
meet her this evening, after all these 
years of waiting.’’ Then looking up, he 
added: ‘‘ God bless you all, dear friends. 
We part to meet again.’’ 

All departed except the son, who re- 
mained in the room, when the officials 
entered. The city physician was there 
with the sheriff, representing the law, 
also the resident physician and the su- 
perintendent. The son withdrew, after 
a few words of parting had been ex- 
changed. 

As soon as he was gone the Captain 
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said,—‘‘ Come, hurry, give me the po- 
tion,’’ holding out his hand eagerly for 
‘the fatal dose. 

The physicians handed him the pre- 
scribed morphine, which the old man 
swallowed eagerly, grasping in his other 
hand the image of his beloved wife. 

There, bolstered up in bed, in a private 
ward, he lay, with the officials about him. 
He was calm, very calm. The drawn 
look of pain faded from his features, suc- 
ceeded by an expression of happiness 
his associates had never seen, as he still 
held the miniature image of his wife be- 
fore him. 

His son burst into the room for one 
more farewell word. ‘‘ Father—,’’ he 
cried, bending over the happy man, and 
kissing his forehead. 

The_ patient’s lips moved, muttering 
half-audibly, as the son bent his ear to 
catch each precious word. ‘‘ God-bless 
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you, my son. You are so good to let me 
go this way. It is only for a little while 
we part. This will indeed be a Christ- 
mas reunion. | will meet her and the 
children in heaven.’’ 

His voice grew weaker, and he gazed 
at the photograph still.» ‘‘1 will meet 
her tonight and the children. I will— 
never—part—from—her——forever —— 
and——forever, and the child——.’’ 

His hand dropped on his breast, with 
the beloved image still half grasped. He 
was slumbering with*the peaceful ex- 
pression of a child fallen asleep at play. 
The solemnity of the situation was only 
evidenced by the gravity of the silent 
men about the bed, men accustomed te 
scenes of suffering, who witnessed the 
everlasting sleep of the body. 

One week later, the necessary returns 
were made by the officials and filed in 
the office of the county clerk. 

Phil Weaver, Jr. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


BY WARREN H. LANDON. 


SHEN we consider the Bible 
as a literary production, 
the question to be asked 
and answeredis, Does the 
Bible serve the purpose 
which we expect great lit- 
erary works to serve? | 
wish to say at the outset, 
I do not believe we are 
puting the Bible to its highest use when 
we use it merely as a literary production. 
Important as this may be it is rather its 
lowest use. 

| believe the Bible is the Book of Life, 
teaching men how to live aright here, 
and how to prepare for the ‘life which is 
to come. It is, therefore, to be handled 
with more reverence than other books. 
I believe it is an inspired book, and there- 
fore, we can reach its highest thoughts 
and deep thoughts only by the aid of the 


Holy Spirit. The spirit must furnish 
the light with which we go into these 
mines or we cannot find all the treasures 
that are within. !t is, furthermore, a 
book of morals. Of all the books written 


on the general subject of ethics, none 


compares with this. ‘‘ Wherewithal shall 
a young man cleanse his way? By 
taking heed thereto according to thy 
word.’”’ 

Having made this brief confession of 
faith in the Bible, | will proceed to the 
subject before us. 

The first question that suggests itself 
is of a general character. What is the 
advantage of studying literature ? What 
important purpose does any literary work 
serve the student? The answer must 
be very brief. We study literature that 
we may have an acquaintance with the 
productions of the best minds, for the 
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general purpose of culture, that our own 
style may be purified, that we may write 
better when we write and speak better 
when we speak, that our own thoughts 
may be quickened by the thoughts of 
others, as all minds are stimulated by 
contact with greater minds. Does the 
Bible serve these general purposes? Is 
it a mental stimulus? Does it purify 
the style ? Is ita valuable aid in the ed- 
ucation of the whole man? 

It would seem an easy matter to an- 
swer these questions one way or the 
other because the Bible is such an old 
book, such a very familiar book. There 
are few homes in the land where you will 
not find it. But one difficulty in treating 
our subject arises from the fact that it isa 
very common book. It is to be feared that 
with some, familiarity has been breeding 
contempt, and yet they are familiar only 
with its covers. They know scarcely 
anything of the value of the book as a 
literary composition. Someone has said 
truly ot many people that “‘ if they were 
shut up in a pawor with anold directory, 
and an old almanac, and an old Bible, 
they would spend the first hour on the 
almanac, and the next on the directory, 
and would die of ennui before they 
opened the Bible.’’ If it were a new 
book, just from the press, it would be 
easy to arouse interest and enthusiasm 
over it. It would be the sensation of the 
day. While many might criticise some 
of its teachings, as many have been do- 
ing for ages, book-reviewers everywhere 
would be extravagant in their praises of 
its pure, lucid English. 

| would like now to bring all the tes- 
timony our time will allow us to prove 
that this old book, lying somewhere in 
all our homes, and much of it in some of 
our hearts, serves the purpose we require 
of great literary works. 

Let us hear, first, the testimony of 
eminent men. Taine, an acknowledged 
authority, says in his English Literature’ 
concerning Tyndale’s translation of the 
Bible, ‘‘ The nation has found its poem.’’ 
“England had her book.’’ ‘‘ Hence 
have sprung much of the English lan- 
guage, and half of the English manners.’’ 
This is high praise where an earlier 
translation is spoken of as a poem, a na- 
tion’s book, and a principal source of the 


'Taine’s English Literature, Vol. 1, 366-367. 
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English language and manners. In an- 
other place’ the same anthor says, ‘‘ The 
more a book represents important senti- 
ments, the higher is its place in litera- 
ture.’’ He was referring to literature in 
general, not tothe Bible. But accepting 
this statement may we not prove from it 
that the Bible occupies the highest place 
in literature, as no book contains grander 
and more important sentiments ? 

Another eminent authority, Macaulay,’ 
speaks of it as ‘‘a book which, if any- 
thing else in our language should perish, 
would alone suffice to show the whole 
extent of its beauty and power.’’ 
Stronger language could hardly be found 
relating to the importance of the English 
of the Bible. As to its effect on style, 
Coleridge says,* ‘‘ Intense study of the 
Bible will keep any writer from being 
vulgar in point of style.’’ Froude, in his 
History of England, praises its Saxon 
simplicity. Frederick W. Faber, in speak- 
ing of its marvelous English, says, ‘‘ It 
lives on the ear like a music that can 
never be forgotten, like the sound of 
church bells.’’ Voltaire once said there 
was nothing in Homer or in any other 
classic writer to equal the book of Ruth. 
And Goethe spoke of the same book as 
‘« The loveliest specimen of epic and idy] 
poetry which we possess.”’ 

Many modern authorities on the history 
and use of English have employed equally 
strong terms in commenting upon the 
English of the Bible. Says Stopford 
Brooke :® ‘‘ Eighty millions of people now 
speak the English of Tyndale’s Bible, 
and there is no book which has had so 
great influence on the style of English 
Literature and the standard of English 
prose.’’ Thelate Dr. Wm. G. T. Shedd, 
a master in the use of pure, clear Eng- 
lish, remarks,* ‘*‘ The body of literature 
contained in the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures has moved on the mind of 
man, in his generations, as the moon has 
moved upon the sea. The influence has 
been tidal.’’ Still another eminent 
scholar’ says, ‘‘ We sometimes speak of 
authors as ‘suggestive,’ because they 


2Vol. I, 20. 

3Essay on John Dryden. 

4Tabje Talk, p. roo. 

5Primer of English Literature, p. 59. 
6Homilies, p. 16. 


7Dr. R. S. Storrs *“ Divine Origin of Christianity,” pp. 230- 
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conduct to more than they teach, because 
our minds, in passing from them, are 
conscious of impulse to a fresh and keen 
activity in many new directions of 
thought, and have almost arrived at many 
truths which we must afterwards search 
out for ourselves. Such authors are 
most of all rewarding and inspiring. And 
the one book, in all the world, which 
seems to me, here at least, pre-eminent 
in literature, is that brief book in the 
faith of which so many of the best have 
loftily ‘lived and triumphantly died, and 
which either of us may carry in his 
pocket —the New Testament of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It opens remotest 
realms of speculation by its circumspect 
silences, before each inquisitive spirit.’’ 

Statesmen, as well as historians, essay- 
ists. and writers on English Literature, 
are at hand with their testimony. Daniel 
Webster said, ‘‘l have read it through 
many times. I now make a practise of 
going through it once a year. It is the 
book of all others for lawyers as well as 
divines.’’ Rufus Choate, speaking of 
the Bible in schools, very properly and 
forcibly said, ‘‘ | would have it read, not 
only for its authoritative revelations and 
its commands and exactions, obligatory 
yesterday, today, and forever, but for its 
English, for its literature, for its pathos, 
for its dim imagery, its sayings of conso- 
lation and wisdom and universal truth.’’ 
In excluding the Bible from our public 
schools comparatively few understand 
that we are excluding some of the best 
specimens of English. 

A distinguished judge of the Virginia 
Court of Appeals was once asked by a 
young man, about to commence the study 
of the law, what book he had better take 
up first. He replied, ‘* You had better 
begin with the Bible.’’ It is said that 
Gladstone, one of the most eminent men 
living, paid much attention to his Bible 
during his University career, that no one 


fellow student habitually read it more or 


knew it better. Professor Huxley affirmed 
and reaffirmed with emphasis his convic- 
tion of the pre-eminent value of the Bible 
as an instrument of popular education. 
Thus we see that friends and foes of 
evangelical religion have spoken in equal 
terms of praise of the literary worth of 
the Bible. There can be but one answer 
to the question. Does this book which 


_ but it is the English of the Bible. 
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eminent authorities have so _highl 
praised, deserve our careful study ? i 
is, indeed, ‘a well of English undefyled ’ 
as Spenser said of Chaucer. Where 
some of the most distinguished men of our 
century have reaped large benefits from 
study we may yet glean with profit. 
Having listened to the testimony of 
eminent men, let us consider some of the 
testimony that comes from literature it- 
self. It is not difficult to prove that 
many of our greatest English writers are 
much indebted to the Bible for inspira- 
tion, thought, and style, that, indeed, all 
of our best literature is permeated with it. 
The book which is more widely read 
by the English people than any other 
except the Bible, is Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Though now an old book it 
still retains its place among literary treas- 
ures. It still delights the young and 
charms the old. There is but little if 
any difference of opinion as to the beauty 
and value of the style of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. Taine says no one but Spenser 
is so lucid, and that he has the freedom, 
the tone, the ease, and the clearness of 
Homer. He has been called ‘‘ the Spen- 
ser of the unlearned, the Shakspere of 
the religious world.’’ Now what was the 
fountain at which this man untaught in 
the schools, drank? Where did he learn 
this style which has made him compar- 
able to Spenser and Shakspere ? Lis- 
ten, if you please, to a beautiful com- 
ment by Green’ in his History of the 
English People. ‘‘ In no book do we see 
more clearly the new imaginative force 
which had been given to the common life 
of Englishmen by their study of the 
Bible. Its English is the simplest and 
the homeliest English which has ever 
been used by any great English writer, 
The 
images of the Pilgrim’s Progress are the 
images of prophet and evangelist, it bor- 
rows for its tenderer outbursts the very 
verse of the Song of Songs, and pictures 
the Heavenly City in the words of the 
Apocalypse. But so completely has the 
Bible become Bunyan’s life that one 


feels its phrases as the natural expres- 


sion of his thoughts. He has lived in 
the Bible till its words have become his 
own. In its range, in its directions, in 
its simple grace, in the ease with which 


1Green’s Short History of the English People. P. 6rr. 
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it changes from living dialogue to dra- 
matic action, from simple pathos to pas- 
sionate earnestness, in the subtle and 
delicate fancy which often suffuses its 
childlike words, in its playful humor, its 
bold character painting, in the even and 
balanced power which passes without 
effort from the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death to the land ‘where the Shining 
Ones commonly walked, because it was 
on the borders of Heaven,’ in its sunny 
kindliness, unbroken by one bitter word, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress is among the no- 
blest of English poems.’’ Green tells us 
whence came the power and the style of 
a work which he classes among the no- 
blest of English poems. They came from 
the Bible. He tells us that its simple 
and homely English is the English of the 
Bible. It requires but a superficial ex- 
amination to prove that. Macaulay says 
in his essay on Bunyan that he has ob- 
served several pages which do not con- 
tain a word of more than two syllables. 
In this, his style is certainly like that of 
the Bible, as it abounds in words of one 
and two syllables. 

lf we examine Bunyan’s library at the 
time he wrote this book we shall see still 
more clearly the source of his inspiration. 
He was a prisoner in Bedford jail, where 
he was confined for twelve years. There 
his entire library consisted of the Bible 
and Fox’s Book of Martyrs, the former 
of which he knew almost by heart. Here 
was a man who produced one of the 
greatest English works, whose whole 
academy course, college course, theologi- 
cal course, consisted of a thorough study 
of the English Bible. It does not follow 
from. this that all should confine their 
studies to one book, even though that be 
the greatest. For breadth of culture we 
need to study all great books. But this 
illustration from the life and work of 
Bunyan shows the power of the English 
Bible over the human mind as a quick- 
ener of thought and a purifier of style. 

What great literary work shall we name 
next after Pilgrim’s Progress, as widely 
read and answering the purpose we re- 
quire of great literary works? I think 
we shall with one accord say Shakspere’s 
dramas. I believe we shall find here also 
the relation of fountain and stream. | 
am far from saying that this mighty lit- 
crary river, this Mississippi of literature, 
sprang from one spring, namely, the 

VOL. xxviii.—44. 


Bible. I say only this, that the Bible 
was at least one of several springs in 
which this stream found its source. 
Shakspere’s plays are full of state- 
ments which are Biblical, reclothed to 
Suit his purpose. His apt quotations 
prove his familiarity with the Bible. We 
read in Richard IIl., 


“But then | sigh, and, with a piece of Scrip- 


ture, 
Tell them —that God bids us do good for evil.” 
Richard IIl., Act 1, Scene 3. 


Bishop Wordsworth, who wrote on 
‘*Shakspere’s Knowledge and Use of 
the Bible,’’ says: ‘‘Take the entirerange 
of English literature; put together our 
best authors who have written upon sub- 
jects not professedly religious or theolo- 
gical, and we shall not find, | believe, in 
them all united, so much evidence of the 
Bible having been read and used, as we 
have found in Shakspere alone.’’ We 
can stop to give buta few extracts which 
fortify Bishop Wordsworth’s claim. But 
those of you who are familiar with the 
Bible will easily see that these are ‘‘ ex- 
quisitely flavored with this inspired dic- 
tion.”’ 

“*Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.”’ 
King Henry IV., Part I, Act 1, Scene 1. 


Where in Christian poetry can sweeter 
lines than these be found? 
Again, hear Portia to Shylock :— 


** The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes: 

’ T is mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown; 

His scepter shows the force of temporal 
power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of 
kings; 

But mercy is above this sceptered sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, 


ew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to 
render 
The deeds of mercy.”’ 
Merchant of Venice, Act 1V., Scene 1. 
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In the following from ‘‘ As You Like 
It’’ (Act Il., Scene 3) you will also easily 
detect a flavor of the Gospel :— 

“Take that: and He that doth the ravens 
feed 


Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age.”’ 


Shakspere’s mind must have been 
saturated with the teachings of the Bible. 
This is not saying that he was a posi- 
tively religious man, the statement is 
that he must have been a careful student 
of the Bible. And it is legitimate to con- 
clude that for his marvelous style he is 
much indebted to the Bible. 

The Bible is woven like a golden 
thread into the sweetest and best of our 
poetry. Milton’s Paradise Lost would 
have been an impossibility without a 
close familiarity with the Old Testament 
of the Scriptures. The blind bard was 
accustomed to have a chapter of the He- 
brew Bible read to him every morning. 
Dr. Shedd says, ‘‘ His blood and brain 
were tinged through and through with 
Hebrew ideas and beliefs.’’ 

The Quaker poet, Whittier, had parts 
of the Bible in mind when he wrote some 
of his most beautiful lines. He seems 
almost to be walking by Galilee as he 
sweetly sings :— 

We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down: 


In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths can drown... . 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 

And faith has yet its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain ; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


In his youth Whittier had access to 
but few books, but one of those was 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which, as we have 
already noticed, is much like the Bible in 
language and style. 

And what shall we say of Tennyson ? 
He has had many interpreters. Numer- 
ous Claims have been made as to his re- 
ligious views. But no one can read ‘‘ In 


Memoriam ’”’ without feeling he is in. 
touch with a mind that has felt the 
spell of biblical truths and biblical in- 
fluences. 

Time fails us to speak of other eminent 
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writers of poetry and of prose. It has been 
well said’ that, ‘‘ All modern literature 
would be well nigh bankrupt if required 
to discharge its indebtedness to the Holy 
Scriptures.’’ 

Having taken some of the testimony of 
eminent men and of literature,. let us 
come now to the fountain head, to the 
Bible itself, and take its own testimony 
as to its worth as literature. Let us in- 
quire of this book if it has the literary 
style which we require of a literary com- 
position of the first order. 

The Earl of Chesterfield said that 
‘* Style is the dress of thoughts.’’ Pope 
has a similar expression in his essay on 
criticism. Then a book has a good style 
when it is well dressed as to its thoughts. 
The same is trueof a person. There are 
some who go farther than this and claim 
that style is more than a garment, that 
it is more intimately related to thought 
than a man’s coat is to his back, that it 
is apart of the man himself, that it has 
moral qualities, that it is form rather than 
dress. One modern writer’ defines style 
as ‘‘the most delicate form in which 
thought incarnates itself.’’ 

There are certain prime excellences 
which are considered essential to a good 
style. Various classifications of these 
excellences or properties are given by 
different authorities upon rhetoric. Some 
require more, some less. But there is 
unanimous agreement as to a few. All 
are agreed that a good literary style must 
have simplicity and plainness, that it 
must have energy, variety, and beauty. 
The question now to be asked is, Has 
the Bible these prime excellences? Is 
its thought well dressed? Or, to go 
farther, are its great thoughts incarnated 
in the best form ? 

We willinquire first, as to its simplicity 
and plainness, which secular as well as 
sacred eloquence has ranked as pre- 
eminently important. I believe we shall 
find it a model of simplicity, that we shall 
find in it great thoughts coming to us 
dressed in simple speech. —I believe we 
shall find Rousseau’s comment true, that 
‘* Never has virtue spoken a language so 
delightful. Never has the profoundest 
wisdom expressed itself at once with so 
much of energy, and with so much of 


‘L. T. Townsend, D. D., Sword and Garment, p, 73. 
2Dr. L. T. Townsend, The Art of Speech, Vol. 1, x24. 
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simplicity.’’ It contains some of the fin- 
est specimens of Anglo-Saxon speech. In- 
deed, sixty per cent of its words, like 
those of Shakspere, are native Saxon 
words. Instead of the pretentious words 
which a French author compares to ‘‘a 
big bedizened drum major,’’ it contains 
the simple expression which is compared 
to ‘‘the little gray-coated Napoleon at 
Austerlitz.’” As an example of simple, 
chaste, pure speech, take these words of 
Christ :' ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and | will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me ; for |!am meek and lowly 
in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden islight.’’ Almost every word 
is a monosyllable. 

Some one has»given the following as a 
modern version of the twenty-third Psalm: 
‘‘ Deity is my Pastor. I shall not be in- 
digent. He causeth me to recline on 
verdant lawns: he conducteth me beside 
the unrippled liquids. He reinstalleth my 
spirit ; he conducteth me in the avenues 
of rectitude, for the celebrity of his ap- 
pellation. Indubitably though I peram- 
bulate in the glen of sepulchral obscu- 
rities, | shall not be perturbed by 
apalling catastrophes: for thou art pres- 
ent, thy wand and thy crook insinuate 
delectation. Thou procurest a refection 


for me in the midst of inimical scruta- | 


tions, thou perfumest my locks with odor- 
iferous unguents ; my chalice exuberates. 
Unquestionably benignity and commiser- 
ation shall continge all the diuturnity of 
my vitality, and | will eternalize my hab- 
itude in the metropolis of nature.”’ 

How refreshing to come down from this 
inflated style to the simple expression of 
the authorized version ! 

‘* The Lord is my shepherd; | shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in 
yreen pastures ; he leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul: he 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. ~ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, | will fear no evil: for thou art 
with me. Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. Thou preparest a table be- 
lore me in the presence of mine enemies : 
thou anointest my head with oil ; my cup 
runneth over. Surely goodness and mercy 
‘Matt. XI, 28-30. 
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shall follow me all the days of my life ; 
and | will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.’’ 

The modern version of this Psalm given 
above is, of course, an” exaggeration. 
But the man is not living who could pre- 
sent the beautiful thoughts of this Psalm 
in a more beautiful form than this found 
in the old Bible. 

Macaulay once said of Doctor Johnson 
that he ‘‘ wrote in a style in which no 
one ever made love, quarreled, drove 
bargains, or even thinks.’’ Borrowing 
this language from Macaulay, we say that 
the Bible is written in language in which 
men make love, quarrel, drive bargains, 
and think. It is simple, plain, business- 
like. It goes to the point and makes it- 
self felt. Take another illustration from 
the words of Christ?:— _ 

Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of ‘the world ; for 
| was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: 
| was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: | 
was a Stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was sick and ye 
visited me: | was in prison and ye came 
unto me. Then shall the righteous an- 
swer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered, and fed thee? or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink ? when saw 
we thee a stranger, and took thee in ? or 
naked, and clothed thee? or when saw 
we thee sick, or in prison, and came 
unto thee ? And the King shall answer 
and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’’ 

The remainder of the passage is equally 
fine, but we have given sufficient to illus- 
trate our point. 

When we come toenergy, we find that 
the Bible abounds in all the figures of 
speech which add liveliness and energy 
to style. It contains simile, metaphor, 
allegory, exclamation, apostrophe, per- 
sonification, hyperbole, irony. Thatisa 
fine specimen of irony in the book of Job, 
and one often quoted:* ‘* No doubt but ye 
are the people and wisdom shall die with 
you.”’ And there is no better example 
of irony than Elijah’s mocking the priests 


2 Matt. XXV, 34-40. 
3Job XII, 2. 
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of Baal.’ The testing time had come on 
Mount Carmel. On oneside were arrayed 
the four hundred and fifty prophets of 
Baal, on the other side stood Elijah alone. 
Bullocks were prepared for sacrifice. 
Each side was to lay his bullock upon 
wood with no fire underneath. Then 
they were to call upon their gods, and the 
god that answered by fire kindling the 
wood and burning the sacrifice was to be 
declared God. The prophets of Baal be- 
gan first. 
noon. Then Elijah began to mock them, 
saying, ‘‘Cry aloud: for he is a god; 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
he is in a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked.’’ 

Let us inquire also as to variety in the 
Bible. We have called it a book. It is 
rather a library. Here is history, a his- 
tory of the race fromthe beginning. Here 
is biography ; for example, that of Moses, 
beginning with his birth in Egypt when 
the little child was hidden in the bull- 
rushes and carrying us on to the more im- 
pressive scene a hundred and twenty 
years later when, with eye undimmed 
and natural force unabated, he went up 
into Mount Nebo to meet God, to get a 
glimpse of Canaan and to be buried by 
the Lord; Joseph, the son too well be- 
loved, who was sold asaslave, but came 
to stand next to the monarch of Egypt; 
David, the shepherd lad, who became 
king of Israel; David, the man well-be- 
loved of the Lord, standing firm in the face 
of mighty temptation, the man who had 
an excellent spirit in him, or, as someone 
read by mistake, who had an excellent 
spine in him; Paul, the man of purpose; 
and to crown the biographies of all ages, 
Jesus the Christ, most pure, most per- 
fect, most god-like from the cradle to the 
grave. Again, here is poetry. Here are 
epigrams, sparkling, as fresh today as 
ever. Here is law, and here is logic. 

The beginning of the book is sublime. 
It has no preface, no introduction stating 
the design of the work. It begins, ‘‘In 
the beginning God created the heaven 
andthe earth.’’ How compact, how com- 
prehensive, as well as sublime. ‘‘ Mar- 
velously terse phrase,’’ says Ernest Re- 
nan, commenting of-this opening sentence 
of the Bible. No less simple, no less sub- 


lime, are some of the sentences which fol- 
1; Kings, XVIII. 


They cried all the long fore-. 
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low, particularly that which speaks of 
the creation of light. ‘‘ God said, Let 
there be light: and there was light.’’ 

lf we look for pathos, we find it a little 
farther on. One of the finest examples 
of pathetic speech in the English language 
is Judah’s plea before Joseph.” Joseph’s 
brethren have gone down to Egypt to pur- 
chase corn for the secondtime. They have 
left the aged father, Jacob, in Canaan, 
and at the command of the ruler, Joseph, 
whom they do not recognize as their 
brother, they have brought with them 
the youngest son, Benjamin, though Jacob 
was very loth to part with him. As 
they were leaving Egypt, after making 
their purchase, Benjamin, though guilt- 
less, was found with Joseph’s silver cup 
in his sack. They were taken back, and 
Joseph proposed to detain Benjamin as 
his bond-servant. Then Judah began 
his plea, of which | will give only the 
closing words. ‘* Now therefore when 
I come to thy servant my father, and the 
lad be not with us; seeing that his life is 
bound up in the lad’s life; it shall come 
to pass, when he seeth that the lad is not 
with us, that he will die: and thy serv- 
ants shall bring down the gray hairs of 
thy servant our father with sorrow to 
the grave. For thy servant became 
surety for the lad unto my father, say- 
ing, If I bring him not unto thee, then | 
shall bear the blame to my father for ever. 
Now therefore, | pray thee let thy ser- 
vant abide instead of the lad, a bond- 
man to my lord; and let the lad go up 
with his brethren. For how shall | go 
up to my father, and the lad be not with 
me ? lest peradventure Isee the evil that 
shall come on my father.’’ 

Do we look for poetry ? We find it 
everywhere in the Psalms, in many 
places in the prophets, and in the book of 
Job. Fora fine example of poetic speech 
hear God talk to Job :° 

‘Where wast thou when | laid the 
foundations of the earth ? declare if thou 
hast understanding. Who hath laid the 
measures thereof, if thou knowest? or 
who hath stretched the line upon it? 
whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened ? or who laid the corner stone 
thereof; when the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted 


2Gen. XLIV, 18-44. 
3Job XXXVIII, 4-11. 
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for joy? or who shut up the sea with 
doors, when it broke forth, as if it had 
issued out of the womb? When | made 
the cloud the garment thereof, and thick 
darkness a swaddling band for it, and 
brake up for it my decreed place, and set 
bars and doors, and said, Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further: and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed ? ”’ 

In the prophecy of Nahum’ we have a 
poetic, vivid portrayal of the movements 
of God: ‘‘ The Lord hath his way in the 
whirlwind and in the storm, and the 
clouds are the dust of his feet.”’ 

If you would hear the thunders roll, 
and see the lightning flash and the trees 
of the forest bending and breaking under 
the mighty storm, read the 29th Psalm. 
These poets of the Bible must have been 
students of nature. Much of their lan- 
guage has the aroma of the woods and 
fields. | 

Even the prose of the gospels has beau- 
tiful poetic descriptions. Take for illus- 
tration the account of Christ’s calming 
the storm.’ He and his disciples were 
crossing the sea at night. The weary 
Master was asleep in the stern of the 
ship. A fierce storm arose, as storms still 
rise with suddenness on the Lake of Gal- 
ilee. The waves swept over the little 
vessel. It was filling and about to sink. 
The disciples, terrified, awoke their Mas- 
ter. They did not comment at length 
upon the danger they were in, but said, 
‘* Master, carest thou not that we per- 
ish?’’ Then: ‘* He arose, and rebuked 
the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, 
be still. And the wind ceased, and there 
was a great calm.’’ There is a great 
calm in the very language. 

In some of Paul’s letters there are mus- 
ical passages, as, for example, his praise 
of charity or love.* ‘‘ Though | speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, | am become as sound- 


ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal.’’ As 
Dean Stanley said of it, ‘‘ The sentences 
move in almost rhythmic melody.’’ If 


we are in search of epigrams, we shall 

find the book of Proverbs full of them. 

‘‘ The memory of the just is blessed: but 

the name of the wicked shall rot.’’ ‘‘A 

word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
‘Nahum rf, 3. 


IV, 37-41. 
Cor. XII. 
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pictures of silver.’’ ‘‘ Bread of deceit is 
sweet toa man ; but afterwards his mouth 
shall be filled with gravel.’’ 

We find many fine illustrations of pun- 
gent style in this same book of Proverbs. 
You have heard warnings against visiting 
the haunts of the fallen woman. You 
have heard that it will destroy your man- 
hood, that it will deprave you in every 
way. But you have never heard these 
warnings more tersely expressed than in 
this book. ‘‘ Let not thine heart decline 


.to her ways, go not astray in her paths: 


For she hath cast down many wounded ; 
yea, many strong men have been slain 
by her. Her house is the way to hell, 
going down to the chambers of death. 
ci Whoso is simple, let him turn 
in hither. But he knoweth not 
that the dead are there; and that her 
guests are in the depths of hell.”’ 

lf we are interested in dramatic de- 
scription, we can find this also in the 
Bible. You recall the passage in Mac- 
beth where the Queen in her sleep is 
seen trying to wash the spot from her 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Out, damned spot, out 
I say,’’ and then a little later, ‘‘ Here’s 
the smell of the blood still; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand.’’ A far older book has some- 
thing like it, and something that equals 
it, the book of Job. Job says, ‘‘ If | wash 
myself with snow water, and make my 
hands never so clean; yet shalt thou 
plunge me in the ditch, and mine own 
clothes shall abhor me.’’ 

Some of Christ’s parables, such as the 
Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, and 
the Unmerciful Servant, are very dra- 
matic. We find then in this book the 
requisite variety, the variety which the 
mind demands of literature, and the eye 
demands of nature. What a weary jour- 
ney it would be from here to New York 
if there were prairie all the way, or even 
if there were mountain scenery all the 
way. Who has not felt this in crossing 
the continent by the Canadian Pacific ? 
Passing west from Winnipeg one enjoys 
the great, level,seemingly limitless prairie 
until he begins to be weary. Then the 
iron horse plunges into the mountains. 
One looks with awe at the sublime scen 
ery, mountain piled on mountain, here 
and there crowned with glaciers, until 
the eye wearies of this also. In due time 
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one finds himself riding along the roaring 
Frazer river, looking upon scenery no 
less wonderful, but different. Then he 
comes at length to the haven by the sea. 
The devout traveler blesses God for the 
variety. Such variety we find in the 
Bible. There are sublime passages fol- 
lowed by pathetic, then others peaceful 
and musical as the rippling river, then a 
restful one like the desired haven by the 
sea. 

And with all this variety there is 
unity. The Bible composed of sixty-six 
books is yet one book ; composed by about 
forty different authors, but under the in- 
spiration of one Spirit, isone book. This 
unity in variety gives us beauty. One 
excellent authority on style’ defines 
beauty of style as ‘‘ multitude in unity.”’ 
A variety of thoughts unified produces 
beauty of style. According to this defini- 
tion the Bible cannot be surpassed in 
beauty of style. 

Surely the Bible has stood the test to 
which we proposed to put it: It has the 
prime excellences of style. Its ideas have 
a moral loftiness which affect the minds 
of men and so their style. Noble thoughts 
both invite and suggest noble expression. 
Emerson once said, ‘‘If our times are 
sterile in genius, we must cheer us with 
books of rich and believing men who had 
atmosphere and amplitude about them.’’ 
This is as true of some of the writers of the 
Bible as it has ever been of authors, that 
they had atmosphere and amplitude about 
them. And their great thoughts to which 
they have given noble expression have 
moved and are still moving with force the 
minds of men, quickening, enlarging, 
purifying thought. 

It is acknowledged that all parts of the 
Bible are not equally interesting reading. 
Is this not true of all great books ? Is it 
not true of Shakspere, and Milton, and 
Tennyson? If we were to recommend 
these great authors to students unac- 
quainted with them, should we advise 
them to begin with their first poems and 
read them through in chronological order? 


iDr. Wm. S. T. Shedd. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


Surely none of us would -think of such 
counsel. Let us use the same common 
sense in our counsels as to the reading of 
the Bible. It is, indeed, one book. But 
it is also many books, each of which has 
its literary characteristics, and each of 
which may be read and studied sepa- 
rately. As we love to turn to beautiful 
passages in Scott, or Tennyson, or Dick- 
ens, refreshing our memories and quick- 
ening our imaginations, so it is well for 
us to turn to the most beautiful passages 
of the Bible and read them often. Blessed 
are the parents and instructors who suc- 
ceed in showing the youth under their 
care where the green pastures and still 
waters of Scriptures are, and who awaken 
in them a taste for what these vales and 
hills afford. Many young people, and 
possibly older ones, too, have wearied of 
the Bible and laid it aside as a dry and 
uninteresting book, because, having de- 
cided toread it through, they have begun 
at the beginning and read chapter by 
chapter, and in some of the earlier chap- 
ters full of law and chronology have lost 
interest and ceased reading. They have 
found what seemed a desert, have be- 
come ‘‘ discouraged because of the way,”’ 
and so have never reached the beautiful 
valleys of the Psalms, the mountain 
peaks of the prophets, and the varied, 
interesting scenes of the Gospels. In 
counselling the young to read the Bible, 
either for style, morals, or religion, let 
us not tell them to begin at the begin- 
ning and read itthrough. Let us rather 
direct them to the choicest passages till 
a taste for this matchless literature has 
been cultivated. Then it will be read 
through with interest. 

Whether we view this book from a 
literary, moral, or religious standpoint, 
the language of the Psalmist is applicable 
to its words, its thoughts, its truths. 
‘** More to be desired are they than gold, 
yea than much fine gold.”’ 


Warren H. Landon.’ 


1!Acknowledgments are due to the Mount Tamalpais Acad- 
emy, where this address was delivered. 
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Charcoal Sketch by Pierre N. Boeringer. 


UT of the past, a century’s slow ‘lapse lending 
That half-forgotten age 
The glowing charm of Spanish romance, blending 
With history’s sterner page,— 
Out of the past this name in song or story 
Rises amid the throng 
Of mission padres, like some planet’s glory 
The lesser stars among. 


Serra renowned, the cross of Christ uprearing 
Within this halcyon clime, . 

Whate’er our creed we honor him, revering 
His steadfast soul sublime. 

True heart and streng from its own fullness reaching 
Love’s helping hand again ; 

Lips that were touched with fire from heaven, preaching 


Peace and good-will to men. ’ 
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FRA JUNIPERO SERRA. 


Crumbling today are mission arch and tower; 
Sweet Angelus bells no more 

Through the long corridors at twilight ,hour 
Chime silver carillons o'er ; 

Fading the race who worshiped, but enduring 
Their shepherd’s name, foretold 

In boyhood by stern destiny, adjuring 
Him to this heathen fold. 


Faring from sunny Spain, brave Serra, preaching 
The sacred word of God, 

From ancient Vera Cruz, far inland reaching, 
Where none but Indians trod, 

A score of seasons labored, ever deeming 
His infinite task undone 

And countless souls forsaken,— ever dreaming 
Of converts to be won. 


Not here was Serra’s goal; but noontide resting 
His pilgrimage had won: i 

The morn’s long combat o’er, yet farther questing 
The patient heart begun, 

Till San Diego’s natives heard, clear-ringing, 
Each consecrated bell, 

From the green belfry of an oak-tree swinging, 
While grand Te Deums swell. 


Soon rose the adobe Mission, white-walled, gleaming 
Under red roofs and quaint ; 

Rose the Presidio, war and peace both deeming 
Diego patron saint. 


FRA JUNIPERO SERRA. 


Here too. this band devoted, starving, dying, 
As the first martyrs shed 

Their blood, the seed from which the Church, defying 
Death and destruction, spread. 


. Famed other missions; Luis, Clara, nearer 

Dolores and Gabriel, 

| Far Capistrano, while most loved and dearer, 

San Carlos of Carmel. 

| Here centered Serra’s heart, returning ever 
After each toilsome quest ; 

Here conquered Death,— and with supreme endeavor 
He whispered, “I will rest.” 


Under the ruined church he founded, lying 
In his last slumber deep, 

Through the long grass the sea-winds blow, and sighing, 
His only requiem keep. 

Yet moldering missions, even his grave, may perish 
Into oblivion wide, 

While Serra’s name shall reverent memory cherish, 
True martyr glorified. 


Ella M. Sexton. 


Courtesy of Miss Bertha E. Smith 


BAPTISMAL RECORD BY FRA JUNIPERO SERRA. 
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PILOT BOAT AT THE FIVE FATHOM BUOY. 


COMPULSORY PILOTAGE. 


BY CHARLES E. NAYLOR. 


** Equal rights to all, special privileges to none.”’ 


ET us talk a little about 
California State laws, past, 
present, and possibly fu- 
ture, as applied to the sub- 
ject of pilots and pilotage. 
Special privileges’’ are 
found lurking these 
laws, unless we are wo- 
fully mistaken,—but some 
other thoughts first, listen : 

—The United States Constitution, Sec- 

tion 8, says,— 


The Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

On August 9, 1789, Congress, in pur- 
suance to its right to regulate commerce 
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derived as above, passed the following 
enactment, by which the pilotage ques- 
tion was referred to the several State. 
governments, but as intimated in the 
first seven words, temporarily :— 

Until further provision is made by Congress, 
all pilots in the bays, inlets, rivers, harbors, and 
ports, of the United States shall continue to be 
regulated in conformity with the existing laws 
of the States respectively, wherein such pilots 
may be, or with such laws as the States may 
respectively enact for the purpose. 

This temporary arrangement has now 
continued one hundred and seven years, 
and some of the States might possibly 
resent an effort to secure uniform na- 
tional pilotage laws as an infringement, 
not upon their reserved rights, but upon 
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their acquired title by assumed prescrip- 
tion. If, however, the States should not 
object, we suspect that the allied powers 
of the various pilot associations through- 
out the United States would exert great 
influence to prevent the enactment of 
such laws. 

It would be idle for any man to assert 
that pilots are not useful, and perchance 
necessary, even in these times of steam 
and electricity by which sailing vessels 
have been largely displaced. But by 
reason of the encroachments of these 
modern motive powers upon the business 
of ocean commerce, and because of the 
improvements and safeguards wisely 
provided by a wise federal government 
at the entrance to all our harbors, charts 
of which are available to all navigators, 
pilots (who are chiefly employed by sail- 
ing vessels) are less necessary now than 
they were a few years ago, and a much 
smaller number can properly care for our 
shipping. There seem to be some rea- 
sons (mostly political, fear), however, 
why the business should be a mon- 
opoly, as it now is, instead of being open 
to free competition. The law limits the 
number of pilots for the port of San 
Francisco to twenty. It is assumed that 
in this way an incentive is furnished for 
faithful service, the reward of which may 
be large, and this at the same time makes 
it necessary that a sufficient income be 
created to support these twenty men and 
their crews, besides an expensive State 
pilot commission. It is said that ten men 
could do the work and have time to spare 
for fishing. The maintenance of so large 
a force at the present cost makes it ne- 
cessary, they say, to charge pilotage to 
ships that do not employ pilots. There 
must be a reason, though sometimes but 
a specious one, for the existence of things 
and conditions as we find them. 

History and other records inform us 
that the system of levying tolls upon 
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ships at the entrance of a harbor as they 
arrive and depart, designated ‘* compul- 
sory pilotage,’’ is older than any living’ 
maritime nation; that it has withstood 
the thousand, evolutions by which the 
world has advanced from ancient to mod- 
ern civilization, through ages of reforms, 
improvements, restorations, inventions, 
discoveries ; they tell us that it has wit- 
nessed the rise and fall of a hundred 
republics and monarchies; that it pre- 
vailed among the Medes and Persians, 
the Carthaginians, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and possibly the Franks, Normans, 
Germans, Russians, and Chinamen, and 
that nearly all modern nations counte- 
nance and permit it now. Let us ana- 
lyze the thing and see just what it is, why 
it has such a charmed life that it with- 
stands even the encroachments of this 
electric age, and what its wonderfully 
enduring virtues are. It strikes one at 
first blush as being very much akin to 
taking property without just compensa- 
tion, the doing of which is said to be con- 
trary to our Federal and State constitu- 
tions ; for the one who by law levies and 
gets the compulsory pilotage money, ~ 
renders to the one who pays it absolutely 
no service or return of any sort. The 
federal government has expended much 
money on the safeguards referred to, but 
it exacts no toll from the passing ship. 

It has come about somewhat in this 
fashion: Recognizing the fact that there 
are usually more or less dangers, such as 
hidden rocks, shoal waters, shifting sand 
bars, etc., about the entrance from the 
ocean to a bayor harbor, with which the 
stranger navigator is not familiar, it has 
been a custom for many centuries for 
certain persons who have made a 
study of these local conditions and dan- 
gers to sail out to sea a few miles in 
small boats upon the approach of a ship 
and offer to act as guide or temporary 
captain and safely sail her into port, and 


Photo by W. H. Lowden, 


THE OLD AMERICAN BARK DETROIT OUTWARD BOUND. 


when she leaves again to render the 
same service. Of course this labor is 
not gratuitously performed, but where 
there has been a moderate amount of 
competition the compensation has been 
thereby regulated within reasonable 
bounds, otherwise it has often amounted 
to extortion. 

The ancient custom I refer to above. 
For many years past, however, laws 
have existed throughout the civilized 
world for the ostensible purpose of reg- 
ulating charges, providing reliable pilots, 
and protecting the ships from unjust 
treatment. The method of accomplish- 
ing these laudable purposes has usually 
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been by creating a pilot monopoly and 
authorizing this organization to levy, not 
for the State but for the personal use of 
its members, heavy charges on each ship, 
and the ‘‘ compulsory ’’ feature consists 
in the exaction of pilotage where serv- 
ices are declined and not rendered. Of 
course, under the old order of things if a 
captain chose to take the chances of being 
wrecked, he might sail his ship in and out 
or employ a tugboat to tow her, and thus 
save all expenses of pilotage, and where 
he had a fairly safe entrance, especially 
after having been there before, he would 
not risk much in sailing in and would be 
justas safe in tow of a tugboat and without 
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a pilot as with a pilot alone. But when 
the compulsory pilotage laws were in- 
vented, the brave master of the good 
ship was met by.a different story. 

The gist of the modern laws is told in 
a few lines: A limited number of pilots ; 
none other permitted to pilot a ship 
on pain of heavy penalty; established 
charges on the basis of ‘‘ all the traffic 
will bear,’’ if a pilot be employed ; the 
ship required to pay one half pilotage if 
her captain knows his business and can 
sail his own ship in or out of the harbor 
and does so, not employing a pilot at all, 
or if he employs a tugboat to tow him in 
or out, even though the tugboat captain 
be a good pilot—which in fact he must 
be ; the pilotage charges uniformly appli- 
cable to all, except such as have ‘*‘ special 
privileges’’ in the shape of rebates 
granted by the all powerful pilots; the 
pilots given discretion to charge or not at 
their pleasure, the romance of ‘‘ equal 
rights to all’’ being entirely disregarded. 

This is the gist of the average modern 
pilotage laws and exactly covers the Cal- 
ifornia provisions as they stand at pres- 
ent in relation to deep water vessels. 
The monopoly and compulsory features 
are in the interest of the few licensed 
pilots and their political backers,—Amer- 
ican vessels having paid close to $50,000 
during the past five years for half pilot- 
age at the port of San Francisco alone,— 
the other features are supposed to benefit 
the ship. The peculiar characteristic of 
this compulsory contribution is its devia- 
tion from the spirit of all our other laws 
and customs, which pretend at least to 
provide that some consideration shall be 
rendered for all monéy exactions, ‘‘a 
system of rules deducible by natural rea- 
son from the immutable principles of nat- 
ural justice.’’ 

The toll road, which is pretty much 
done away with nowadays, was galling 
to the average contributor at the gate 
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which spanned the driveway, but the 
exactor in that case had made the road 
with his muscle and money and was en- 
titled to a small sum from each driver 
who helped to wear it out. The road 
leading to, through, and beyond, our 
‘* gate,’’ our Golden Gate, was not made 
by man, and his toll collections may be 
questioned as a violation of natural 
rights. Pilotage is a business proposi- 
tion, and there is no room for sentiment 
in favor of the *‘ unhappy pilot who risks 
his life to save the property of others,’’ 
for ship masters are doing this constantly 
for a compensation of $125 per month. 
There is no other instance that i re- 
call of people now being compelled by 
edict of law to pay something for abso- 
lutely nothing in this country, although 
we come very near doing it quite often. 
It is different from all taxes and imposts 
levied by and paid to the government, 
national, State, or municipal, under the 
mutual compact of society, for everybody 
enjoys, or has a right to enjoy, the ben- 
efits of government. 

Some months ago the San Francisco 
Committee on Commerce, which is com- 
posed of delegates from the Shipowner’s 
Association of the Pacific Coast, the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
the Board of Trade of San Francisco, the 
Manufacturers and Producers’ Association 
of California, the Board of Manufacturers 
and Employers of California, the Traffic 
Association of California, the Merchants’ 
Association of San Francisco, the Half 
Million Club of San Francisco, the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute of San Francisco, the State 
Development Committee of California, 
the San Francisco Fruit Exchange,. and 
the Builders’ Exchange of San Francisco, 
and represents the advanced thought of 
the business world, appointed sub-com- 
mittees to investigate and report on the 
various departments of State government 
that control and manage our harbor affairs. 
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THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DRYING HER SAILS. 


One of these committees took up the sub- 
ject of pilotage and | take the liberty of 
quoting the following extracts from their 
report as being especially pertinent in 
this connection :— 


To the San Francisco Committee on Commerce: — 


Your Sub-Committee on Pilotage, to whom 
was referred the subject of pilotage charges in the 
harbor of San Francisco, begs to report as fol- 
lows :— 

Your Sub-Committee realized that in order in- 
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telligently to prepare amendments to the present 
law embodying reforms in the pilot service it be- 
came necessary first to obtain some authentic in- 
formation respecting the amount of money which 
the present law authorizes the pilots to collect 
each year. Your Sub-Committee soon perceived, 
however, that there were very great difficulties in 
the way of getting such information. The amount 
of money which the pilots actually collect and the 
amount which the present law authorizes them 
to collect are widely different. The difference is 
due to a system of discrimination in the collection 
of pilotage. One result of the present extrava- 
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gant pilot monopoly is that the pilots seek to for- 
tify their position and to head off and keep down 
opposition by means of wide-spread preferences 
in the collection of pilot charges. A shipowner 
who possesses political influence, or who is 
known as a vigorous man and likely to give 
trouble, is relieved from paying a large portion of 
the pilot fees the law says he should pay. The 
pilots simply do not collect the full amount. A 
regular system of differentials has been thus built 
up, by which the powerful are favored at the ex- 
pense of the weak. It is unnecessary to point 
out the evil of such asystem. It would be much 
better for the community if the pilot fees were 
rigidly collected from all alike to the full amount 
allowed by law. 

Apart from the ethics of the case, however, 
this system of discrimination makes it difficult to 
obtain correct information as to the amount of 
money the pilots could collect each year if they 
collected all the law allowed. A mere statement 
of the gross earnings of the pilots must necessar- 
ily be misleading as to this point. 

Your Sub-Committee, however, possessed 
some data upon which to base an estimate. In 
an investigation into the pilot charges held by a 
committee from the State Legislature in 1883, it 
was brought out from the books of the Pilot 
Commissioners that the pilots collected, for the 
vear 1882, the gross sum of $198,625, or nearly 
$10,000 for each of the twenty pilots. During 
the same investigation, the system of discrimina- 
tion practised by the pilots under the name of re- 
bates was also shown. Your Sub-Committee 
saw no reason to conclude that the amount of 
pilotage collected now was less than the amount 
collected in 1882. There had been no reduction 
in the charges and no exemptions from pilotage 
since that date. On the contrary, a certain class 
of vessels, to wit, coasting vessels under regis- 
ter, which were then able to avoid the payment 
of pilotage, have since been compelled to pay. 
Your Sub-Committee, therefore, was led to con- 
clude that the amount of pilotage collected now 
was as great as in 1882, unless the commerce of 
this port had greatly declined or the system of 
discrimination above referred to had been greatly 
extended. 

In order, however, to get as accurate data upon 
this point as possible, your Sub-Committee ad- 
dressed a letter to the Pilot Commissioners ask- 
ing for detailed information, and on February 
toth, your Sub-Committee received a statement 
trom the Pilot Commissioners which is herewith 
-opied in full, as follows :— 


HUGH CRAIG, ESQ., 
Chairman Sub-Committee on ‘Pilotage, 
Committee on Commerce. 


Sir :-—To your note of December 2oth we re- 
ply: Some of the information desired by the 
Committee on Commerce in reference to pilotage 
we are unable to furnish. However, all that could 
be gathered is forwarded herewith. 

The pilot boats are owned by the pilots. The 
Commissioners are expressly forbidden by law 
from having any interest in the boats, and are 
only required to ascertain that they are main- 
tained in a seaworthy condition, and are safe and 
suitable for the pilot service. Consequently, the 
cost of maintenance of these boats could only be 
ascertained from the private accounts of the pilots. 

No return is made of the-nationality of the 
ships or vessels from which pilotage is collected, 
or whether they are enrolled or registered. There 
is no pilotage collected from any American vessel 
sailing under an enrollment. 

The number of pilots in the service for each of 
the past eleven years was twenty. 

The actual earnings of the pilots for that period 
was $329.88 each per month. 

The number of pilot boats in commission for 
the same period was four, viz: ‘* The Lady 
Mine,”’ costing $15,500; ‘“* America,”’ $18,000 ; 
** Bonita,”’ $19,000; Gracie S.,’’ $18,000. 

There are employed on each poat five sailors, 
whose wages are paid from the earnings of the 
pilots. 

The net and gross earnings of the pilots for the 
last eleven years as follows :— 


GROSS EARNINGS. NET EARNINGS. 


$ 141,312 21 $ 69,589 81 
v0 129,409 93 66,354 57 
... 138,767 93 70,748 47 
117,025 34 60,043 51 
156,587 64 85,108 11 
BP eee 134,872 62 72,129 72 
1892... 156,903 38 88,756 76 
154,417 30 87,098 23 


$1,604,672 79 $870,883 68 
Average yearly....$ 145,879 00 $ 79,171 00O 


The difference between the gross and net earn- 
ings is $733,289. This sum comprised the pilot- 
age charges returned to ships, the maintenance 
and repairs of boats, office rent, etc. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Gross earnings for eleven years. . . $1,604,672 79 


‘Net earnings for eleven years..... 870,883 68 


Actual earnings of each pilot, per 


Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) AL. MURPHY, Secretary. 


An examination of this statement of the Pilot 
Commissioners reveals some striking facts. 
First, there is a remarkable shrinkage in the 
amount of pilotage collected since 1882. Be- 
tween the amount collected in 1882 and the 
amount collected in 1887 there is a difference of 
$81,600. This difference is far too great to 
account for upon the theory of a shrinkage in 
commerce; and since there has been no reduc- 
tion in pilot fees, it is only reasonable to con- 
clude that the system of discrimination in the 
collection of pilotage had been more widely ex- 
tended. By such methods the pilots sought to 
maintain their monopoly. After 1887 the amount 
of pilotage collected begins to increase and to 
betray a tendency to return to its former propor- 
tions. 

The yearly average of the gross pilotage col- 
lected for the eleven years given in this state- 
ment is $145,879. The yearly average of the 
net pilotage is $79,171, leaving the enormous 
difference of $66,708 for operating expenses for 
each year. It does not mitigate this statement 
to say that some of this has been returned to 
vessels. There should be none returned. If the 


pilot charges are so high that the pilots volun- 
tarily return some of the money collected, the 
rates should be reduced by law. It should not 
be left to a handful of men to levy toll upon ves- 
sels passing the Golden Gate, or to remit that 
toll at their own sweet will and for their own 
profit. This is not what a pilot system is cre- 
ated for. Furthermore, this $66,708 does not 
include the whole of the subsidy in the form of 
rebate which the pilots pay. 

But taking the figures of the Pilot Commis- 
sioners themselves, and accepting as true that 
there is merely a yearly average of $79,171 di- 
vided among the twenty pilots, the pilots have 
each received, according to the above statement, 
the sum of $329.88 of each month of the eleven 
years covered. After deducting the enormous 
rebates and discriminations and extravagant 
allowances for expenses, the pilots still, accord- 
ing to their own statement, pocket a clean little 
income of $329.88 per month, When it is con- 
sidered that the highest wages paid to the mas- 
ter of a coasting vessel is $125 per month, and 
that there are twenty pilots to do the work 
which ten can easily do, the compensation is seen 
to be out of all proportion to the services ren- 
dered. 

Hugh Craig, Wm. Bunker, 
Charles Nelson, Geo. E. Plummer. 
1. E. Thayer, Committee. 


My space is running short, and I re- 
serve the best part of my story for a 


future number. 
Charles E. Naylor. 


THE CLINTONIA. 


|* CALIFORNIA, where great redwoods grow, 
The tall Clintonia stands,—a stately sight, 
Shedding in ferny ways its scarlet light, — 

A lily in red robes, as if to show 

A life more royal than pale lilies know. 


The brooding firs through winter’s fog and gloom, 
Dream of the time when these bright torches bloom. 
This flower of cheer was loved by great Thoreau 
Through Maine’s dark pines and lakeside greenery ;— 
By our beloved Thoreau, ordained to be 
A priest to lead us to God’s temples grand, 
Whereon the wonders of His skill are spent. 
Fairest of these, the tall Clintonias stand, 
The altar candles of a continent. 


Lillian H. Shuey. 
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REPUBLICAN and Demo- 


Discounting cratic campaign orators made 
Prosperous big promises prior to the third 
Times. of November. The fortunes 


of war have decided that the 
promises of prosperity made by the Republicans 
rather than those made by their Democratic 
brethren should be put to the test. It is easy to 
prophesy and to promise, but only the united 
action of all can render either poecy or prom- 
ise valid. No one man or party can guarantee 
prosperity or a return of good times, although 
they can do much to retard them. There is no 
question, however, but that business confidence 
is growing stronger. Whether this is due to 
Mr. McKinley’s election or to a disposition on 
the part of all to unite for the good of all, is a 
question thatis not pertinent. The fact isenough. 
There is one thing to be feared and that is a dis- 
_ position on the part of many to exaggerate the 
- present signs of the times and to discount the 
ante-campaign promises. Such a course cannot 
but lead to disastrous results. The failure of one 
or two over-confident business concerns would 
tend to weaken confidence and make the banks 
draw in, as they always do, at the first signs of 
financial distrust. 

Since the panic of 1893 times have been grad- 
ually getting better, not owing to politics but ac- 
cording to a universal natural law. Goddard in 
his work ‘‘ Giving and Getting Credit,”” which 
was reviewed last month, says, ‘* There seems to 
be a rhythmic oscillation toward a period of ex- 
treme depression about every tenth or twelfth 
vear.”’ 

lf history substantiates this statement then 
the election of any President is simply an inci- 
dent, not a crisis. In President Harrison’s last 
message he said he had never seen times so good 
or the outlook so bright. Within five months 
came the crash. 1893 dates as the panic year, 
or the beginning of the twelve year period 
through which we must go before we arrive at 
another time of panic. At present the country is 
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going through a reorganization, or liquidation and 
settlement condition, that cannot be hurried but 
may be delayed. In other words, politicians know 
no more about what we are to expect than 
laymen, and those who buy and sell at their ad- 
vice deserve to lose. 

What we should do is to forget all their grand- 
iloquent, vote-catching chaff, and go ahead as 
though there had been no election, with a firm 
determination to be prosperous. The moment 
we trust one another, business confidence will 
return, and it will make little difference which 
party may be in power. 


. IN THE September OVER- 

Pure Water LAND there was an illustrated 
in article on “‘ The Water Sup- 

San Francisco. ply of a Great City,” in 


which a description was at- 
tempted of the country and the basins from which 
San Francisco draws its domestic supply. While 
the article only aimed to treat of one system and 
to discuss its merits from the point of view of a 
sight-seer, it awakened in the mind of the writer 
a whole series of questions regarding water and 
its effect on the health of cities that caused a 
somewhat extended research, and an uprooting 
of many long established ideas. What he has 
discovered may be of sufficient interest to be put 
down here. First, in the minds of many people 
it passes as a truism that well and spring water 
is much purer than reservoir water, and second, 
that water is purified by freezing,—that is, water 
in tropical or semi-tropical countries is never as 
wholesome as water in sections like New York 
or the New England States, where it freezes 
three months in the year. It was found that 
the mortality among those who drank well and 
spring water was much greater than among 
those who used storage water. Water taken 
from wells, springs, sluggish lakes and rivers, 
often contains vast quantities of poisonous or- 
ganic matter in the form of sewage, drainage 
of distilleries, tanneries, factories, and hospitals ; 
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also decomposing animal matter, manures from 
the land, etc., all of which are dissolved and car- 


‘ried into the water, thereby forming a vast cul- 


ture field and favorable conditions for the propa- 
gation of contained micro-organisms. In great 
open artificial lakes of moving and rapidly chan- 
ging water surrounded with clean, virgin water- 
sheds, like those that constitute the system 
from which San Francisco derives its water sup- 
ply, germ fostering is reduced to a minimum. 
The sun beats down on these lakes unobstructed, 
the taintless winds laden with ozone from the 
ocean sweep over them, and the vast consump- 
tion of a great city keeps the storage water mov- 
ing,—three essential natural purifiers that well 
and spring water generally lack. It was found 
further that it was an established fact among 
scientific and medical authorities that storage 
water in this semi-tropical country is more apt to 
be pure than in temperate or frigid regions, 
where the oxidation of organic matter is de- 
ficient, due to the presence of ice upon the sur- 
face. And after ice upon which refuse material 
has accumulated during the winter breaks up in 
the spring, there often occurs a considerable in- 
crease in the number of typhoid fever cases 
among its consumers. Concerning the effect 
of freezing upon the quality of water in Lake 
Zurich, bacteriological investigations have _re- 
vealed the maximum number of germs from 
November, 1889, to January, 1890, to be 202 
per cubic centimeter; from January to March, 
2,179; from March to April, 2,152; from April to 
May 1,425; in May and June, 229. Water of the 
Potomac at Washington in January, 1888, con- 
tained 3,774; in February, 2,536; in March, 
1,210; in April, 1,531; in May, 1,064; in June, 
348; in July, 255; in August, 254; in Septem- 
ber, 178; in October, 75; in November, 116; in 
December, 967. 

It was found further that San Francisco was 
free from two other dangers to its water supply 
from which most other cities suffer, either from 
necessity or criminal negligence. First, unlike 
a great majority of cities it does not send its 
sewage to mingle with adjacent waters from 
which its drinking supply is obtained. San 
Francisco sewage goes into the sea, its drink- 
ing water comes from the hills. Second, also 
unlike most cities it draws its water from an ab- 


‘ solutely unpopulated watershed. The hills about 


our Lake Pilarcitos, San Andreas, and Crystal 
Springs, are as unsoiled as when they were created. 
To demonstrate the immense value of this, it is 
said that a single case of typhoid fever, if the 
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excreta be improperly disposed of, is sufficient to 
contaminate a whole reservoir, lake, or river, and 
endanger the health and lives of thousands. 
The epidemic at Plymouth,* Pennsylvania, in 
1885 is strikingly illustrative of this, a casualty 
which the systematic care of our watersheds 
makes almost an impossibility. San Francisco 
ranks as one of the healthiest large cities!in the 
world, and while we are boasting of our climate 
or situation geographically, our sanitary meas- 
ures, and a dozen other advantages, natural and 
artificial, it would be well for us to let the world 
know of our water supply. Such a course would 
in the natural trend of events have a tendency to 
stimulate immigration and encourage invest- 
ment. 


THE OVERLAND has pre- 

Stoddard served in one way and an- 

on other within its pages since 

Bret Harte. 1868 as complete a record as 

possible of all its distin- 

guished editors and contributors. Every book 

that has been written by one of them and every 

honor that has comejto them has been chronicled 

in the magazine that first gave their work to the 

world. In the November Atlantic Monthly 

Charles Warren Stoddard writes in his charming 

way of “‘ Early Recollections of Bret Harte.’’ It 

is to be regretted that ithe copyright laws and 

magazine methods forbid its reproduction here 

as a whole. However, the part that treats of 

Harte’s connection with the OVERLAND ‘may 
with propriety be used again:— 


In July, 1868,when the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
was founded, Bret Harte became its editor. Mr. 
Rounsevelle Wildman, the editor of the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY, (New Series,) has recently 
written, ““‘When Anton Roman made up his 
mind to establish a monthly magazine in connec- 
tion with his publishing and book-selling busi- 
ness, he did so with the advice of Noah Brooks, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, B. B. Redding, W. 
C. Bartlett, and others, for most of whom he 
had already published books. When the ques- 
tion of a suitable editor arose, Stoddard recom- 
mended Bret Harte, then an almost unknown 
writer on The Golden Era, at that time a popular 
weekly. Bret Harte accepted with some mis- 
givings as to financial matters, but was reas- 
sured when Roman showed him pledges of sup- 
port by advertising patronage up to nine hundred 
dollars a month which he had secured in ad- 
vance.”’ 

In the August number of that magazine ap- 

ared *‘The Luck of Roaring Camp.” If Mr. 

arte had been in doubt as to his vocation be- 
fore, that doubt was now dispelled forever. 
Never was a more emphatic or unquestionable 
literary success. 
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That success began in the composing room, 
when a female compositor revolted at the un- 
accustomed combination of mental force, virility, 
and originality. No doubt it was all very sud- 
den and unexpected; it shook the editorial and 
composing rooms, the business office, and a lim- 
ited number of worthy people who had seen The 
Luck in manuscript, as they had never been sha- 
ken save by the notorious California earthquake. 
The climax was precipitated when the justly in- 
dignant editor, whose motives, literary judg- 
ment, and a taste, had been impeached, de- 
clared that The Luck of Roaring Camp should ap- 
pear in the very next number of the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY, or he would resign his office. Wis- 
dom finally prevailed; the article appeared. 
The OVERLAND’S success was assured, and its 
editor famous. .. . 

That Bret Harte worked for his success there 
is no doubt. I knew him best when he was ed- 
itor of the OVERLAND MONTHLY; I! saw much 
of him then. 

Fortunately for me, he took an interest in me 
at a time when | was most in need of advice, 
and to his criticism and his encouragement | feel 
that I owe all that is best in my literary efforts. 
His humor and his fancy were not frightened 
away even when he was in his severest critical 
mood. . . . I am sure that the majority of 
the contributors to the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
while it was edited by Bret Harte, profited, as 
did, by his careful and judicious criticism. Fas- 
tidious to a degree, he could not overlook a lack 
of finish in the manuscript offered him. He had 
a special taste in the choice of titles; and | have 
known him to alter the name of an article two 
or three times in order that the table of contents 
might read handsomely and harmoniously. 

ne day | found him pacing the floor of his 
office in the United States Branch Mint; he 
was knitting his brows and staring at vacancy,— 
| wondered why. He was watching and wait- 
ing for a word, the right word, the one word of 
all others to fit into a line of recently written 
prose. I suggested one; it would not answer; 
it must be a word of two syllables, or the nat- 
ural rhythm of the sentence would suffer. Thus 
he —— his prose. 

nce when he had taken me to task for a bit 
of careless work, then under his critical eye, and 
complained of a false number, | thought to turn 
away his wrath by a soft answer: | told him that 
| had just met a man who had wept over a cer- 
tain passage in one of his sketches. 
“ae said Harte, ‘| wept when | wrote 
it! 

Towards the close of the first year of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, when | [Stoddard] was 
in the Hawaiian Islands, | received a letter from 
Bret Harte, in which he said: 

“The OVERLAND marches steadily along to 
meet its fate, which will be decided in July, but 
how, | know not. Decency requires that you 
should be present in prose and poetry at these 
ae, moments, so send along your manu- 
script. 


So the story of Bret Harte in California and 
his editing of the OVERLAND runs on, full of 
charming little word pictures and interesting bits 
of personal reminiscence. 
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COLONEL S. B. M. YOUNG, 


Yosemite U. S. A., Acting Superinten- 
National dent of the Yosemite National 
Park. Park, has submitted his report 


to the Secretary of the Interior 
for the season of 1896. The report covers an 
occupation of four months, although Colonel 
Young stayed at Wawona with two troops of the 
Fourth Cavalry from May until the 1st of No- 
vember. The duties of the Superintendent have 
been many. He policed the vast tract in the 
interest of its natural State. He arrested sheep 
herders who were trespassing, in one case driv- 
ing out seven thousand sheep and taking into 
custody their owners. He guarded against cam- 
pers’ fires and conflagration from lightning, 
stocked the streams with fish, and relieved cam- 
pers and tourists of over two hundred stand of 
arms. He repaired bridges and trails and saw 
that the 1,114,000 acres under his supervision 
were properly policed and kept inviolate. Colo- 
nel Young earnestly recommends that no syndi- 
cate, company, or individual, should be granted 
any concessions whatever beyond that contem- 
plated in the act setting apart and establishing 
the Park. As a whole, the report shows that 
good work has been done and that it must be 
carried on year after year. In order to protect 
Yosemite itself from fires, and in order to give ita 
proper setting, the woods and game of this larger 
surrounding park must be carefully guarded. 
We believe with Colonel Young that not a stick 
should be cut in the government park or a fire 
allowed. Even the floor of the forest should be 
left as it is, covered with leaves, twigs, resinous 
cones, and fallen timber, in order to conserve and 
equalize the surface drainage. For on it depends 
the water supply of the Bridal Veil, Yosemite, 
Nevada, Vernal, and other falls, which lend so 
much to the Yosemite Valley. With all this 
surrounding wilderness of primeval nature one 
can appreciate the lawn-like floor of Yosemite 
proper. For the reasons that make it desirable 
not to touch the forest growth of the larger park 
do not exist in the smaller valley. Yosemite 
Park should be kept clear of underbrush. It is 
the theater, while the government reservation is 
the dressing rooms. As it is, Yosemite is rapidly 
growing up to underbrush, destroying the views 
and ruining its meadows. Let nature be the 
landscape gardener of the National Park where 
wildness is courted, but in the Yosemite — God’s 
most wonderful show place on earth — do not let 
nature unchecked by fires run riot, let the ax 
take the place of the lightning among the under- 
brush and accumulation of dead trees. We think 
Colonel Young would agree with us in this. 


W.. J. Corbet, M. P. 


WILLIAM J. CORBET, Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy and contributor of the able article 
to the November and December nuinbers of the 
OVERLAND on the relations of Ireland and Eng- 
land, is a member of Parliament from East 
Wicklow, which he has represented almost from 
the beginning of the Parnell movement. Charles 
Stewart Parnell was his neighbor, living in the 
same county, and between these two gentlemen 
existed not only close political but personal rela- 
tions, and Mr. Corbet has spent the latter part 
of his public life in vindicating the memory and 
policy of Mr. Parnell against his detractors. As 
a member of the famous ‘“‘ Eighty-six’ when 
the Land League was revised under the name 
of the National League, Mr. Corbet took his seat 
in Westminster. It will be remembered that it 
was in order to meet this strong and uncom- 
promising party that Mr. Gladstone introduced 
his celebrated Home Rule bill. Mr. Corbet lives 
in his beautiful country place called ‘‘ Spring 
Farm’”’ in the mountains of Wicklow. He has 
- accomplished a great deal of political and literary 
work in his time. He is highly esteemed by his 
countrymen as a worthy type of the Irish race. 
T. P. O’Connor, in his work, ‘‘The Parnell 
Movement,” says Mr. Corbet “is a member of 
an ancient Irish family, and a man himself of cul- 
ture and literary power.”’ 
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He has written an historical poem entitled ‘‘The 
Battle of Fontenoy,’”’ and minor verse under the 
heading of ‘* Songs of my Summer Time.”’ He 
has also written sketches of Irish history, and in 
the London magazines in recent years he has 
discussed scientific and economic questions. 
During the year he has reviewed the “‘ Ascent of 
Man ”’ and discussed the causes of increased in- 
sanity. In this scientific inquiry the Westminster 
Review contains his statement of the case in its 
March number, and in the current October num- 
ber of the Fortnightly he is answered by Thomas 
Drapes, M. B. Weexpect other contributions for 
the OVERLAND from this versatile gentleman. 


To Max Nordau. 


[PDEs that pessimistic fellow who lives over 

there in France 

Think that he can take the world in with a sour, 
sarcastic glance, 

An’ declare th’ ain’t no good in all the world from 
top to toe? 

Do you think that I’d believe it ’cause a French- 
man saysits so? 

Does he think th’ ain’t no gladness in our hearts 
when bluebirds sing ? 

Does he think th’ ain’t no charm about the 
flowers a-blossoming ? 

Does he think that he can make us b’lieve that 
music is n’t good? 

Or that sunshine on the meadows or that wild- 
flowers in the wood 

Do not fill all life with rapture an’ make glad the 
heart within, 

Drivin’ out the world’s tem’tations an’ eliminatin’ 


sin 

Does he think th’ ain’t no place on earth where 
life seems good an’ sweet? 

Does he think th’ ain’t no country where God’s 
work seems quite complete ?—— 

If he does! well, then | bid him just to come 
across the sea, 

An’ to come to Californy, and to take a trip with 
me 

To the mountains, or the redwoods, or the coast- 
lands, — anywhere ! 

And we'll look each other in the eyes an ’ speak 
out fair an’ square ; 

An’ il say: ‘*1 guess this country must be diff- 
’rent from your France, 

An’ | wish you ’d gaze about you with a penetra- 
tin’ glance. 

Breathe the air, an’ view the scen’ry, — 
soft blue sky above, 

An’ now tell me, honest Injun, ain’t th’ some- 
thin’ here to love?”’ 

An’ if that foreign feller has the nerve to an- 
swer ‘ 

Then the question will be settled, an’ the truth at 
last we'll know, 

For ’t will prove beyond all doubt an’ just as sure 
as there ’s a sun 

That there is a great degenerate — an’ Jingoes! 
he’s the one! 


see the 


Louis Weslyn Jones. 
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Lloyd Tevis. 


THE face of Mr. Lloyd Tevis among our 
frontispieces this month will be recognized as a 
fitting tribute to a man who has done an enor- 
mous amount of work in developing the indus- 
tries and fostering the interests of California. 
The tendency during the political campaign just 
closed has been in many quarters to disparage 
the capitalist, and to depreciate the part taken in 
production by the ‘‘ captains of industry.” Yet 
nothing is more certain than that the brains, the 
industry, the enterprise, of such men as Mr- 
Tevis are the moving force in our civilization to- 
day. Without them the pastoral days would 
have marked the highest reach attainable. Even 
the discovery of gold would have brought but a 
temporary change. A crowd of gold-seekers 
would have come to the placer mines and would 
have turned over the soil with pick and shovel, 
and when their pans failed to bring them over a 
bare living, they would have moved on. Soon 
the old quiet days of hides and tallow would have 
returned and there would have been hardly more 
to San Francisco itself than there was in the 
Yerba Buena days. 

But it did not happen so. Among the new- 
comers were a few men who had the seeing eye, 
the active brain, the ‘‘sand,”’ to find and im- 
prove the opportunities that lay hidden. They 
it was who started in to make California, as we 
know it today. Leaving the active work of 
mining to others, they entered commercial life. 
They believed that the soil had possibilities other 
than the gold it hid. They set about acquiring 
portions of it, and improving their acquisitions 
in permanent ways. They introduced settled 
law, and the regular operations of commerce and 
sound methods in finance. And thus California, 
the Mexican province, became in turn California, 
the Golden State, the wheat field, the orchard, 
and finally the manufacturing and industrial 
center that we know, a land where the camp has 
changed into the home. 

Here are only a few of the many enterprises 
in this development that Mr. Tevis actively 
helped, as president, manager, or large stock- 
holder: California State Telegraph Company, 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, California 
Street Market, Pacific Express Company, Wells, 
Fargo & Company, California Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, California Dry Dock Company, 
the gas, water, and ice companies of San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast Oil Company, and the Ana- 
conda, Ontario, Homestake, and Highland mines. 
Bakersfield and dozens of towns in California 
have been built on his land and with his help. 
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These are only a few of his activities ; hundreds 
of others must pass unmentioned here. 

And when we speak of the enterprises that 
such a man has helped we have given him but 
half the credit due. ‘he other half is no less real 
because it is negative. There is no counting how 
many specious and plausible schemes have been 
presented to him that his acute foresight has 
condemned as not feasible, thus saving the ex- 
penditure of untold effort and uncounted wealth. 
The persons whose pet plans have thus been in- 
terfered with may not at the time have recog- 
nized the service done them, but it is none the 
less real for all that. It has thus come to be 
recognized in this community that any project 
that Mr. Tevis has endorsed is a safe invest- 
ment. So his brain has not only controlled his 
own extensive interests but has directed a vast 
amount of the energy and capital of the State, 
often entirely unknown to him. 

Mr. Tevis was born at Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
of old Maryland stock. His father was a law- 
yer, and besides gentle blood and a strong char- 
acter, gave his son a good collegiate and legal 
education and exact business methods. After 
having been Clerk of the Circuit Court of 
Woodford county, salesman in a large dry goods 
house at Louisville and its assignee when it 
failed, a banker, and an insurance man, he went 
to California in 1849 at the age of twenty-five. 
He mined in El Dorado county for nine months, 
was employed in the Recorder’s office at Sacra- 
mento for a time, and then formed his notable 
partnership with James B. Haggin. In 1853 the 
firm moved to San Francisco and began the 
career briefly referred to above. 

The OVERLAND owes Mr. Tevis a large debt 
of gratitude, for in its days of greatest struggle 
his wise counsel and substantial help have more 
than once been its salvation. 


The Japanese Warships. 


WHETHER the trade of this Coast is in danger 
of Japanese commercial competition or not in 
the future, the placing of an order by the Japa- 
nese Government with Irving M. Scott, a di- 
rector of the OVERLAND MONTHLY Publishing 
Company, for the construction of a battleship by 
the Union Iron Works, conclusively proves that 
for the present wé have more to gain than to lose 
by the march of modern ideas in Japan. The 
class of vessel to be built is described as a deck 
protected cruiser of the second class, something 
similar to the Chicago. It is to be hoped that 
this order will be but the first of many. 
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New School of [Methods in Public 
School Music. 


MODERN education is criticised as being but 
a series of fads. Yet the sum total of what is 
good in these fads represents a striving toward 
that ideal which we call ‘‘a liberal education.” 
A liberal education is a development of all the 
faculties and all the powers of both body and 
mind —curbing some tendencies, strengthening 
others — till perfect harmony prevails. That 
harmony cannot exist without well-controlled 
emotions, and one of the most potent factors in 
educating the emotions is music. Consequently 
musical training is no passing fad; itis a part 
of the general scheme of a liberal education. 
Through the instinctive love of melody and har- 
mony appeal may be made to much that is no- 
blest and best in life. 

But such education must be step by step, and 
never with the use of any means but the best. 
These are not the complex at first,— that were 
contrary to all pedagogical principles; and often 
the simplest in education, as in life, is the best. 
The education of a little child begins always 
with the elements pure and simple; gradually, 
the difficulties appear, and as gradually as they 
are mastered. So a child’s musical education 
should begin with exercises which, simple though 
they are, illustrate fundamental principles of 
melody and harmony. With nothing but the 
best before him, (and nothing but the best is 
good enough for a child,) simple at first, then 
more and more complex, will he not inevitably 
grow toward an appreciation of the great and 
good in life as well as its outward expression as 
found in all art? From his first instinctive 
pleasure at his mother’s lullaby, may he not be 
brought step by step, to feel and see the grand- 
eur and the simplicity of that wonderful creation, 
“The Messiah ’’? And if he sees it and feels it, 
why may he not live it as well ? 

To make life deeper and better is the function 
of music. And since it can be brought to be a 
part of a child’s life, is any education complete 
without it? No one disputes that education is 
for life, that its aim is to develop character. 
Can we afford to leave out that part which “‘be- 
gins in zsthetics, leads on to ethics, then to 
religion,’’ where its spirit comes out in life each 
day? If that be omitted we have defeated our 
own aim and purpose. For no person exists 
who has not a sense of art of some kind. It 
may be well nigh unappreciable, yet it is there. 
And educators have failed signally if the love of 
the good and pure and beautiful in art be 
omitted. And art is harmony, and harmony 
heard is music. 


If one would see the practical side of this part 
of education, he should be present when a num- 
ber of people having in common a love for music, 
a strong desire to make other people love it, and 
the great purpose of bringing into public school 
work a little of the great world of harmony, meet 
to discuss available ways and means, and to give 
and receive help. Such a meeting was the New 
School of Methodsin Public School Music, which 
met in Chicago, August 10-22, under the man- 
agement of the American Book Company. The 
system advocated there was the Natural Music 
Course, by Messrs F. H. Ripley and Thomas 
Tapper of Boston, although in a broad sense 
there was no clinging to one system. There 
was rather the strong purpose of accepting and 
giving nothing but the best to any who want 
the inspiration and the education of music. But 
there is a certain amount of technical work to be 
done in music as in any other department of ed- 
ucation. Certain vital principles must be not 
only laid down, but illustrated, and that accord- 
ing to some definite plan which shall give not 
simply the required knowledge, but present it 
along well-defined pedagogical lines. No system 
yet formulated seems to so well illustrate these 
points as the Natural Music Course. 

This course consists of seven charts and five 
readers, so arranged as to represent eight years’ 
systematic work. It begins with the presenta- 
tion of the scale as a musical thought, and pro- 
ceeds step by step to the end, which is not only 
a recognition and an appreciation of good music, 
but a feeling and a living it as well. All this 
development is in accordance with correct psy- 
chological principles. No new thought is intro- 
duced until the pupil has made the previous 
thought his own. Then the new idea, a little 
more difficult, is presented, first in connection 
with the old, then alone, and finally applied to 
all the knowledge previously acquired. The 
technical work is intespersed with little songs, 
which are always pleasing to a child, because 
they seem more real than an ordinary exercise. 
And the teacher’s ability is shown nowhere more 
clearly than in making the exercise as real as 
the song. The exercises as well as the songs, 
are all representative of the best music the world 
knows. It is not possible for any child who has 
seen and heard the best music, and caught its 
spirit to be content with the mediocrity of thought 
and harmony found in much of the so-called 
music of the day. And that is certainly a goal 
worth striving for. Contact with master minds 
in any line of thought cannot be other than ele- 
vating and inspiring. This is particularly true 
in music, where one needs not only the mind 
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but the personality of a Mendelssohn or a 
Beethoven. 

The instructors in the school were but the fit- 
ting exponents of harmonious blending of the 
practical and the ideal which is worked out in 
the course itself. Mr. F. H. Ripley, Principal of 
the Biglow School in Boston and a practical 
teacher, gave a general idea of the application of 
the Natural Music Course. In this he was aided 
by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, Supervisor of Music 
in Detroit, and Miss Nannie C. Love, Supervisor 
“of Music in Muncie, Ind. Mrs. Thomas took up 
primary work, and gave most excellent devices 
for making the work interesting and real to little 
children, while she never lost sight of the fact 
that the various devices were but a means to an 
end —that of actually laying a foundation for a 
good musical education. Miss Love’s work be- 
gan where Mrs. Thomas’ ended, thus making 
the practical demonstration of the course com- 
plete. Mr. Ripley exemplifies what so many of 
us are apt to forget; that a teacher can be prac- 
tical and yet never lose sight of the ideal. In 
knowing him, one felt that he applied the ideal 
not simply in his work but in his life. 

Mr. Thomas Tapper, of the American College 
of Musicians, explained the construction of the 
course, and the constituent elements of each 
part. The course is made up of cycles, and Mr. 
Tapper showed the composition of each cycle, 
with its application, until one felt that one knew 
not only its musical construction, but the author’s 
thought as well. In his lectures, Mr. Tapper 
left one with the impression of having given a 
well arranged summary of much thought; and 
that the simplest statement had carried with it a 
wealth of suggestion. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the 
school was the work in kindergarten music given 
by Miss Mari Hofer, of Chicago. She illustrated 
admirably the spirit of music as applied to kin- 
dergarten work. 

Mr. Herbert Griggs, of Denver, and Mr. P. 
M. Bachy of Milwaukee, assisted in chorus drills 
and in the private classes. The fact that they 
are both music supervisors of wide experience 
and acknowledged ability is sufficient evidence of 
the excellent quality of their work. 

The work of each day reached the climax when 
the last hour of the session came. Then Mr. 
Wm. Tomlins, of Chicago, with his splendid 
force and his wonderful inspiration, showed the 
possibilities of music in human life. His sincer- 
ity is so evident, his mode of expressing his 
thoughts so varied, and his ideal so high, that 
one cannot help being at first deeply impressed, 
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and finally awed. One sees and hears so much 
of the materialistic side of life now-a-days that 
even an occasional glimpse of the ideal is at once 
restful and uplifting. Surely music in its broad- 
est and deepest meaning never had a more intel- 
ligent and sympathetic.interpreter than Mr. Tom- 
lins. And he has the faculty of imparting to 
others something of that inspiration which comes 
only from the divine. 

Allied with the teaching of music in public 
schools, in the sense of requiring special instruc- 
tors, are physical culture, drawing, and penman- 
ship. Mrs. Louise A. Preece, of Minneapolis, 
gave work in the Preece system of physical cul- 
ture, Miss Mary Gilbert, of New Bedford, Mass., 
in the Prang system of drawing, and Mr. C. C. 
Curtis, of Minneapolis, had charge of the work 
in penmanship. 

At the close of the school, examinations in 
music were conducted for those who wished to 
take them. These examinations were of two 
kinds, one for the grade teacher, the other for 
the supervisor. The latter are given in order 
that the instructors of the school may be able to 
furnish those requiring supervisors of music 
some guarantee that the attendants at the school 
are competent to take charge of independent 
work. Moreover, the certificates given are an 
evidence of acertain amount of work done and 
done well. 

The successful management of the school was 
due in large measure to the personal efforts of 
Mr. Clarence C. Birchard. He spared neither 
time nor strength in making the school success- 
ful. Nor did he neglect the social side. The re- 
ceptions, concerts, and evening lectures, were 
not the least enjoyable features of the school. 

The spirit of the school was just what one 
would expect under such direction and such in- 
struction. Lofty purpose of any kind cannot 
fail of noble expression; and lofty purpose nat- 
urally finds expression in outward harmony. 
And there was harmony everywhere; not only 
in community of idea and purpose, but socially 
as well. There was always, among instructors 
and those attending the school, the desire to do 
the best and be the best, that in them lay. Nor 
did the desire die when the school was closed. 
All felt that they were going out not simply to 
teach exercises and scales and songs, but as 
missionaries in the great cause of music, —to try 
to bring to every child, no matter how poor or 
how degraded, a little of the beautiful things in 
life whose very existence would otherwise be 
unknown. 


Lots Carter Kimball. 
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Balzac’s Sons of the Soil’. 


Sons of the Soil is a study that is so strong 
and so savage in its strength, that one does not 
know which to wonder at most, the power of the 
painter or the semi-barbarism of the characters 
and the life painted. It does not seem possible 
that the peasantry of the post Revolutionary era 
in France could have been so immoral and inhu- 
man as we find them in Sons of the Soil. They 
are more brutal even than the actual actors in 
the awful tragedy of the 14th of July and the 
beheading of Antoinette. The peasants of rural 
France hated the landowners because they felt in 
a dim way that they would never be fully their 
own masters until they owned their own homes. 
They believed that the end justified the means, 
and the means of making the lords sell their 
estates were fire, murder, and larceny. Balzac 
takes the case of one of Napoleon’s marshals, 
the Count de Montcornet, as typical of the strug- 
gle between man and master. The master was 
vanquished. The sympathies of the reader are 
with the master but the result was for the good 
of France. ‘‘ The object of this particular 
study, ”’ says Balzac, ‘‘startling in its truth so 
long as society makes philanthropy a principle 
instead of regarding it as an accident, —is to 
bring to sight leading characters of a class too 
long unheeded by the pens of writers who seek 
novelty as their chief object. In the 
midst of the present democratic ferment, into 
which so many of our writers blindly rush, it 
becomes an urgent duty to exhibit the peasant 
who renders law. inapplicable, and who has 
made the ownership of land to be a thing thatis, 
and isnot. ”’ Like all of Balzac’s moral or social 
lessons the Sons of the Soil is a story, so intensely 
interesting that one need not see the lesson unless 
he chooses. The present edition is one of the 
careful and sympathetic translations of Miss 
Wormeley and is published uniform with the 
entire ‘‘ Comedy of Human Life. ’’ 

4Sons of the Soil. By Honoré de Balzac. Boston: Roberts 
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Poems of Robert Browning.’ 


ROBERT BROWNING, in making a represen- 
tative selection of his own poems for the British 
public, which, by 1879, had begun to love him 
well, strung together a number of pieces on 
what he called ‘‘the thread of an imaginary per- 
sonality.” 

The second series of Selections, made by 
Browning, eight years later, follows, in general, 
a similar line of ‘‘evolving thought and expe- 
rience.”’ 

These poems are selected from four great 
sources,— subjects *‘ derived from history, from 
personal experience and biography, from true 
incidents, popular legends, the classics, and from 
his own fertile imagination.”’ The editors of 
Poet Lore, knowing by wide experience, the ex- 
act amount of difficulty which readers in general 
find in disentangling the meaning of Browning, 
especially in his dramatic monologues, have with 
great skill formulated a series of explanatory 
notes admirably adapted to cover these puzzling 
questions which arise. 


‘In making the esthetic part of the notes,” 
they say, ‘‘the aim has been neither to para- 
phrase, nor to give comment about the poems, 
but to epitomize the gist of each one, or, at most, 
where the poem demanded such treatment, to 
summarize its leading traits and show its out- 
come.”’ The text has been scrupulously com- 
pared with the author’s own revised readings of 
1889, and may be relied upon as the best, in fact 
the only edition of the Selections in which the 
numerous changes made by the poet have been 
embodied. 


For school use and particularly for clubs where 
the study of Browning is pursued, this edition is 
confidently recommended as ideal. The typo- 
graphy is perfect, the illustrations are pertinent 
and attractive, and the apppearance of the vol- 
umes leaves nothing to be desired. 


2Robert Browning’s Poems. Edited by Porter and Clarke. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 2vols. Per set $3. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Books and Their Makers. 


GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, whose charming 
‘‘ Authors and their Public in Ancient Times”’ 
was commended and reviewed in these pages 
some two years ago, has contributed another val- 
uable and fascinating work to the libraries of the 
world. He has told in a series of chapters that 
are essays or romances as you choose to consider 
them the history of Books and ther Makers 
‘During the Middle Ages — (476-1600). It is a 
careful and most interesting study of the condi- 
tions of the production and distribution of litera- 
ture from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
close of the seventeenth century. A few of the 
chapter headings will give a comprehensive idea 
of the general scope of the work, although no 
adequate idea of its charm of style and grace of 
diction, — 

“*The Making of Books in Monasteries,’’ ‘*Pub- 
lic Libraries of the Manuscript Period,” ** The 
Making of Books in the Early Universities,”’ **The 
Book Trade in the Manuscript Period,”’ “‘ The 
Invention of Printing and the Work of the first 
Printer in Holland and Germany,” *‘ The Printer 
Publishers of Italy, 1464-1600.”’ The bringing 
together of all these scattered and neglected data 
regarding a little understood profession makes a 
work Of surprising interest and value. One can 
not but be thankful that we have scholars who 
are not only capable but willing to undertake it. 
Every lover of books will enjoy and profit by 
this work. 


Peacock’s [elincourt.? 


ONE cannot but wonder if the publishers are 
being financially repaid for the expense and care 
they are lavishing upon their republishing of the 
old English standard novels. Lovers of good 
books and handsome editions are certainly thank- 
ful to see their old favorites in such a fine dress. 
Maria Edgeworth, Captain Marryat, Michael 
Scott, John Galt, Jane Austen, and Disraeli, 
are among the authors that have so far been re- 
introduced to the public. The last so honored is 
Thomas Love Peacock, the author of ‘‘ Headlong 
Hall’? and Melincourt, or Sir Oran Haut-ton. 
is charmingly illustrated with pen sketches by 
F. H. Townsend, and opens with an introduction 
by George Saintsbury. The paper and binding 
are of the best and the book should be in every 
private or public library. 


!Books and Their Makers During the Middle Ages. By 
George Haven Putnam New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
1896. 2 vols. $2.50 per vol. 

. ..¥Melincourt. y Thomas Love Peacock. New York: 

Macmiilan & Co.: 1896. $1.50. For sale in San Francisco 
by the Emporium Book Department. 
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Dumas’s Ange Pitou.*® 


DUMAS has found it necessary to devote two 
volumes under the name of their hero—Ange 
Pitou —to one year, 1789, of French history. A 
tremendous year not only in the history. of 
France but the history of civilization. The year 
of the downfall of the Bastille and the virtual 
overthrow of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
The wonder is that two volumes could contain 
the tragic story. «Ange Pitow should be read 
hand in hand with the recorded history. It is 
the story of the most wonderful true romance of all 
time. Its characters with whom we became ac- 
quainted in the ‘*‘Queen’s Necklace,” are the 
leaders of both factions. They are nobles and 
sans culottes. They are the *‘stars’”’ in a nat- 
ional tragedy. No words can add one iota to 
Dumas’s fame. Words can only reiterate the 
praise of thousands. 

In the edition under review, which has been 
often commended in these pages, Dumas is seen 
and known at his best in English. The illustra- 
tions are spirited and from the pen of Courbain. 
It is just the edition for all the high class libra- 
ries. 

Bret Harte’s Barker’s Luck.’ 


WHEN the time comes that the first editor of 
the OVERLAND no longer writes and we no 
longer review, it will seem as though the maga- 
zine, which will ever be associated with his 
name, had lost one of its pleasantest duties. 
The reader of Bret Harte knows exactly what to 
expect in every new book of short stories. 
‘Barker’s Luck is no exception. It is built on the 
same model as the scores of tales that have pre- 
ceded it,—which means that it is just as delight- 
ful. The life Harte depicts has long since gone, 
—if indeed it ever existed,—not a vestige of it 
remains. Yet his descriptions of atmosphere and 
scenery are as fascinating as they were when 
the first number of the OVERLAND came off the 
press. The eight stories and sketches in the 
little volume have to do with as many phases of 
old California life,—the mine, the mission, the 
tule marshes, the gambling hall, the ‘* boom ”’ 
town, and the mixed Spanish-American life of 
the fifties. It is needless to take up each story 
in detail, we know it all, and we look forward to 
it with ill-concealed pleasure. Neither is it needful 
to claim that each succeeding story is better than 
the others,—they are all best. Bret Harte is 
Bret Harte and never anyone else, and the fresh- 
ness of everything he does is irresistible. 

3Ange Pitou. By Alexandre Dumas. Boston: Little, Brown 


and Co. 2 vols, 
4Barker’s Luck. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co: 1896. $1.25. 
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Tracy’s Final War.' 


WHY any publisher should waste paper, en- 
gravings, printing, and binding, on such a book 
as The Final War, by Louis Tracy, is beyond 
finding out. This writer makes an imaginary 
sketch of a war to occur between now and 1900, 
and his descriptions of conversations between 
diplomatists like Hanotaux and Caprivi are like 
the prattle of school-boys. The Prince of Wales 
is lifted clear out of his Hanoverian mediocrity 
and made to figure as a military genius. Ina 
conversation with Kaiser William, Mr. Wettin 
addresses him, ‘‘ My dear Nephew.”’ This Eng- 
lish writer makes the same error that all English 
writers make, and imagines that, owing to the 
fact that *‘ blood is thicker than water,’’ England 
in a war against the United Continent might 
depend upon the support of the United States. 
Englishmen always forget that there are in the 
United States millions of descendants of the 
Latin, Teutonic, and Keltic races that will never 
countenance any attempt in aid of England, and 
in whose veins flows not one drop of Anglo- 
Saxon blood. Theauthor has some slight knowl- 
edge of military science, but his description of 
the calvary charge by the American Battalion at 
Wessenburg is ridiculous in the extreme. The 
whole scheme of involving Germany in the war 
with England seems to be for the absurd purpose 
of rehabilitating Jameson of unsavory Transvaal 
notoriety. Ridiculous as it seems, after England 
has condescended to allow the United States to 
help her out of her difficulty, Her Gracious Ma- 
jesty, as a sufficient reward, confers some trivial 
decorations upon the President and ‘‘ the Secre- 
tary of State for War.’’ The American generals 
and diplomats have the deportment of lackeys 
and use the language of cowboys. This book 
may amuse the hypertrophied English, but it irri- 
tates the reviewer who has to plod through it. 


Macmillan’s Dickens,” 


Martin Chuzzlewit and Nicholas Nickleby are the 
last two accessions to the popular editions of 
Dickens that Macmillan & Co. are bringing out. 
The edition, which is a reprint of the first edition 
with the illustrations, and an introduction, bio- 
graphical and bibliographical, by the younger 
Dickens, has been often commended to our school 
libraries both for its excellencé and cheapness. 
An extended review is unnecessary. Simply to 
call attention to this edition is all that is required, 
for it speaks for itself. 


!The Final War. 
New York: 1806. 

2Dickens’s Complete Works. New York : Macmillan & Co.: 
For sale in San Francisco by Doxey. 


By Louis Tracy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


$x per vol. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Short Stories by Uncle Remus.° 


BRER RABBIT and Brer Fox are elder brothers 
of Baloo, the Bear, and Bagheera, the Panther, 
despite the fact that the first two saw the' light 
in the New World, and the latter came from the 
hoary jungles of India. And surely Uncle Re- 
mus is akin to Mowgli. Like the foundling of 
the Seeonee Wolf Pack, Uncle Remus knows 
the master words of the beasts in his domain. 
A new edition of Daddy Jake has been called 
for, and most appropriately, the publishers have 
issued it as a companion volume to the ‘‘ Jungle . 
Books. ’”’ Fourteen stories make up this book, 
the budget that the kindly old negro opens up 
after dark to the little boy who wins his confi- 
dence. Mr. E. W. Kemble, who is in particular 
sympathy with his subject, furnishes many illus- 
trations to the volume. The striking likeness 
between these stories and those of Mr. Kipling, 
and the no less striking differences, will be em- 
phasized by the appearance of the books ina 
form that invites comparison. 


A Wide Awake Book for Boys. 


MR. J. MACDONALD OXLEY has in The Boy 
Tramps* opened up a new and hitherto unexplored 
field. Many delighted travelers have crossed the 
continent on the line of the Canadian Pacific, 
but it was anew idea to convoy two enterprising 
boys afoot through that wonderful stretch of 
prairie and mountain. Mr. Oxley’s perfect 
familiarity with the whole region enables him to 
give the accuracy of a guide-book to his descrip- 
tions of scenery; but these details are introduced 
with a sparing hand. It is the adventures of his 
heroes that occupy the most of his and the 
reader’s attention. 

A Scotch lad and his chum have been for a 
number of years at an English school. They set 
out to return to their parents who are engaged in 
trade at Shanghai. Having the whole summer 
before them, they determine to take their time in 
reaching the Pacific, and while they do not hesi- 
tate to make use of trains to shorten the less in- 
teresting wastes of distance, they tramp the most 
of the way, meeting with no end of exciting ad- 
ventures, and escaping dangers. 

The illustrations by Mr. Henry Sandham, who 
is thoroughly acquainted with Canadian life, are 
far above the average in truthfulness and artistic 
quality. Instructiveand yet deeply entertaining, 
The ‘Boy Tramps is a book that ought to be in 
every house where there are young people. 


3Daddy Jake, the Runaway. By Joel Chandler Harris,— 
a. Remus."’ New Edition, New York: The Century 
$1.25 
4The Boy Tramps. By J. — Oxley. T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co.: New York: 1896. $1.50 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Coupon Bonds.’ 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S short stories will live. 
How many editions they have already gone into, 
we could not hazard a guess. Thousands have 
read them and reread them with ever increasing 
delight. Coupon Bonds,” Madam Waldo- 
borough’s Carriage,’’ ‘‘ Fessenden’s,’’ ** Preach- 
ing for Selwyn,”’ ‘‘ The Man Who Stole a Meet- 
ing House,’”’ and the other quaint, humorous 
stories that make up the volume are so different, 
so far removed, from the ordinary, every day 
story of this decade that one feels as though he 
had invaded another language.” They contain no 
tiresome analysis, nothing impure. They are 
bright, fresh, and laughable, and will well repay 
rereading. 


History of Modern Painting.’ 


IT WOULD be difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
vey in a few sentences an adequate impression 
of the richness of the data brought together in 
the two thousand pages of Muther’s History of 
Modern Painting. No such complete history of 
modern art has ever before been attempted. 

The story opens with the English art of the 
eighteenth century and treats at length of the 
English painters and illustrators of the nineteenth 
century, of the schools prior to 1840, of the artists 
in water color, of the pleim-air school of Con- 
stable, and of the realists, omitting neither the 
new Pre-Raphaelites, Burne-Jones, Morris, Wal- 
ter Crane, and Watts, nor James McNeil Whis- 
tler, and the ‘‘ Boys of Glasgow.”’ France re- 
ceives a large share of the author’s space; and 
from France we are led to America and American 
painters living abroad; to Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, and 
Spain ; whilst the influence of Japan on the de- 
velopment of European art is not overlooked. 

Yet, however fascinating the letterpress of such 
a work may be, a history of painting without 
illustrations would fail to convey a sufficient con- 
ception of the subject. In Dr. Muther’s work 
there is an average of two illustrations —com- 
prising portraits of many of the artists, and re- 
productions of their most important pictures or 
drawings — to three pages of the text. Thus the 
History of Modern Painting appeals to all lovers 
of art who possess pictures or would fain possess 
them, to all who crowd exhibitions and picture gal- 
leries, and indeed to every one who is interested 
in art and history. 


‘Coupon Bonds By J.T. Trowbridge. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $r.s50. For sale in San Francisco by Wm. Doxey. 

*The History of Modern Painting. By Richard Muther. 
New York : The Macmillan Co.: 1896. 3 vols. Imperial 8 vo. 
$20.00 per set. 
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Brander Matthews’s American Literature,* 


BRANDER MATTHEWS, professor of Litera- 
ture in Columbia College and one of the first of 
this country’s writers, has prepared for the use of 
schools and as a handy reference book An Intro- 
duction to the Study of American Literature. I\t is 
something of a relief to be able to study the liter- 
ature of our own country without having it all 
mixed up with long-winded dissertations on Bri- 
tain’s glorious dead. Here in the small space of 
250 pages is a bundle of light, bright, and sym- 
pathetic essays on Americans by an American. 
In his introduction the author says :— 

We believe that there is such a thing as 
Americanism ; and that there have been Ameri- 
cans of a type impossible elsewhere in the world. 
— impossible, certainly, in Great Britain. Wash- 
ington and Franklin were typical Americans, dif- 
ferent as they were; and so were Emerson and 
Lincoln, Farragut and Lowell. . . . This 
Americanism has left its mark on the writing of 
the authors of the United States. 

After a short essay on the Colonial Period the 
author takes up the really first true American 
writer, Benjamin Franklin. In him he sees the 
dawn of an American literature. Washington 
Irving comes next, and is followed by James 
Fenimore Cooper, and so on down the line to 
James Russell Lowell and Francis Parkman. If 
we were to find any fault with the book, we should 
say that while it is capital as far asit goes it does 
not reach the Pacific Coast. Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Joaquin Miller, and Charles Warren 
Stoddard, are overlooked. Westernscholars are 
as patriotic as the Eastern, and it is to be hoped 
that Professor Matthews will remedy this over- 
sight in his next edition. 

The book is well illustrated with portraits, 
pictures of famous homes, and reproductions of 
handwriting. We gladly recommend it to schools. 


A Napoleonic Story.‘ 


A Conspiracy of the Carbonari is a short semi- 
historical romance of the Napoleonic era by that 
prolific writer, Louise Muhlbach. Myth and 
mystery is so interwoven with truth in the career 
of the world’s greatest soldier that whatever is 
written by the careful student of history which 
shows a desire to throw any new light on the 
actors or the times is worthy of attention. The 
Conspiracy of the Carbonari deals with an unsuc- 
cessful attempt made after the battle of Wagram, 
while Napoleon was resting in Vienna, by a num- 
ber of the Emperor’s officers to kidnap him and 


3An Introduction to American Literature. By Brander 
Matthews. New York: American Book Co.: San Francisco 
Office, ror Battery St. 

4A Conspiracy of the Carbonari. By Louise Muhlibach. 
New York: fF. Tennyson Neely: 1806. 75¢. 
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take possession of the throne. . A beautiful fe- 
male spy and a Polish nobleman are the chief 
actors, while most of the prominent characters 
of the day play leading rédles. The story is stir- 
ring and well worth reading. The translation is 
by Mary J. Safford and the print and binding 
are good. 


An Iceland Fisherman.’ 


PIERRE LOTI has introduced the reading world 
to anew land. He has surrounded the rugged 
Breton coast of France with the same delicate 
halo of romance that he has in his former books 
thrown over and around Japan, the South Seas, 
and the Orient. He has dealt with the pathos 
and tragedies of the fishermen, their wives, and 
their homes, ina manner that makes them real. 
He sees in their long voyages into the northern 
nights about Iceland, in their hilarious home 
comings, in their almost barbaric courtships and 
weddings, a poetry that while it is delightful to 
share with him is nevertheless hard to under- 
stand. Yet whether he has overdrawn the pict- 
ure or not, he has made one that will last. Mrs. 
H. B. Dole has undertaken the difficult task of 
rendering into English the story. She has suc- 
ceeded better than one would dare to expect. 
The illustrations by Rudeaux are excellent and 
the volume is certainly a fine specimen of book- 
making. 


A New Edition of Don Quixote.’ 


JOHN ORMSBY, the most satisfactory trans- 
lator of Cervantes’s immortal Don Quixote, says 
in his admirable introduction: * Except the Bible, 
in fact, no book has been so widely diffused as 
‘Don Quixote. The ‘Imitatio Christi’ may have 
been translated into as many different languages, 
and perhaps ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield’ into nearly as many, but in mul- 
tiplicity of translations and editions ‘Don Quixote 
leaves them all far behind.”” He might have 
added with perfect modesty that his own transla- 
tion was the best of them all, as the edition un- 
der review is one of the very best in point of all 
that makes a book valuable in the book buyer’s 
eyes. It is in two handsome volumes, lavishly 
illustrated by full page pictures from etchings by 
Ad. Lalanze. The introductory notes by the 
translator are very complete, giving a history of 
the many translations, a record of its wonderful 


success, and an extended life of its author. It is, 
moreover, heavily annotated. 
‘An Iceland Fisherman. By Pierre Loti. New York: T. 


Y. Crowell & Co.: 1896. $1.00. 
2Don Quixote. By Cervantes, New York: Thos. Y. Cro- 
well & Co.: Two vols. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Birds of Southern California.® 


PEOPLE live more out doors in this Golden 
State than in any other part of the country. It 
is aggravating not to know the names of the mil- 
lions of flowers that at certain months of the 
year carpet the fertile earth as it is annoying to 
be aware of the wealth of bird-life about without 
being familiar with their names and habits. 
Florence Merriam has come out from New York 
and made the acquaintance of our birds. It is 
quite wonderful to contemplate the extent of her 
friendships when she states in her charming 
little volume, -4-‘Birding on a ‘Bronco, that the 
notes contained in the book were taken from 
March to May one year and from March to July 
in the next, and in one small valley near San 
Diego. Even a partial list of her bird finds 
would fill a column. The book is carefully 
illustrated with clever pen sketches and the des- 
criptions are graceful and instructive. It is 
just the work for the wide awake lover of na- 


ture. 
Prang’s Holiday Cards. 


MESSRS. PRANG AND COMPANY have for 
years sent out each Christmas and Easter tide a 
series of cards, calendars, and gift booklets, that 
have called forth the admiration of the public. 
The set issued for the present holiday season 
upholds the reputation of the house. The card, 
pure and simple, is not so conspicuous as it has 
been. Ever since the days of the silk-fringed 
absurdities that used to empty the pockets of 
gallant swains, cards have been “‘ going out.” 
Their place is most sensibly and acceptably taken 
by the exquisite calendars. These have a useful- 
ness that causes them to be kept the year through, 
and they never become the nuisance that the 
card was. There are the booklets too of verse, 
or of other dainty excerpts, illustrated with a 
wealth of floral beauty and charming landscape 
and figure work. Reproductions of famous pho- 
tographs, patriotic, religious, and so on, are also 
catalogued for school use, being stronger and 
more permanent than photographs for framing. 

Altogether any taste and any purse may find 
its needs met in the fine work of the Prangs. 


Fisher’s History of Progress, 


IN his ‘Brief History of the Nations and of their 
Progress in Civilization’ for high schools, Dr. 
Fisher of Yale has given us what is by far the 
most attractive and scholarly text-book on this 


3A-Birding on a Bronco. By Florence A. Merriam. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1896. $1.25. 

4A Briet History of the Nations and of their Progress in 
Civilization. By George Park Fisher, LL. D. American 


Book Company: New York: 1896. $1.50. 
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subject yet written. The leading events of an- 
cient, medieval, and modern history are fully 
presented, yet in such compacts form that the 
whole work may readily be compassed in the 
time usually assigned to this study in schools. 
Dr. Fisher’s former work for advanced stu- 
dents — ‘*‘ Outlines of Universal History ” — is 
well known, and is, indeed, the recognized 
standard in its field. The present book is a re- 
statement of the subject in the light of the most 


recent discoveries. Although ancient history is 
fully treated, a larger amount of space than 
usual is given to the more modern periods. 

Dr. Fisher has a mind of exceptional fairness; 
and a faculty of presenting a subject justly, lu- 
cidly, and attractively. 

In the number, beauty, and value, of its illus- 
trations and maps this history far excels any- 
thing that has hitherto been published in this 
field. 


THE Western Monthly, formerly the Household, 
is the brightest monthly publication published in 


the southern part of the State. Its November 
number is very attractive and timely and con- 
tains articles by several writers well known to 
OVERLAND readers, Charlies Fuller Gates, 
Clara Spalding Brown, J. Torrey Connor, and 
others. The illustrations to Mr. Gates’s article 
on “ Chinese Characteristics and Customs ”’ 
are very striking. In the department “Com- 
mentaries,”’ the editor speaks kindly of the 
OVERLAND, closing:— 


The editor of the OVERLAND is to be com- 
mended for refusing to notice silly and childish 
attacks of a personal nature, and very wisely 
concludes that such amenities as making faces 
and calling names may best be left to the editors 
of ‘‘Jim Crow newspapers. 


The January OVERLAND will contain the 
following illustrated articles: — 

Siskiyou County and its Resources, by S. G. 
Wilson. Unexplored Regions of the High Sierra, 
—V. Some New Yosemites, T. S. Solomons. 
The California Market, Pierre N. Boeringer. 
Snow Slides in the Rockies, J. M. Goodwin. 
The White Rajah — Sir Chas. Brooke, Rounse- 
velle Wildman. Should the California Missions 
be Preserved? John E. Bennett. Kings River 
Cajion, Thomas Magee. Art and Heart, Joa- 
quin Miller. 


THE beautiful photograph of a pilot boat 
which heads Mr. Chas. E. Naylor’s article on 
‘Compulsory Pilotage,”’ was taken by Mr. H. 
B. Hosmer, whose marine work in photography 
has attracted much attention at the exhibitions 
of the Camera Club, of San Francisco. 


MR. ALFRED WILKIE is doing good work for 
the patriotic societies in the way of fine music. His 
latest enterprise of that kind is the production at 
the California Theater on December 4th and 5th, 
of the patriotic opera, Heroes of ’76,”" under 
the auspices of the local chapters of the Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the Col- 
onial Dames, Children of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the newly instituted commandery of 
the Military Order of Foreign Wars. 


STONE & KIMBALL of New York are to bring 
out Horace Annesley Vachell’s “‘ Chronicles of 
San Lorenzo,”’ a series of short stories that ran 
through the OVERLAND during 1895. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY has brought outa good 
edition of Zola’s celebrated novel, Lourdes. 
Those who have not read this wonderful study 
of the so-called cures at Lourdes previous to 
reading the second volume of the great trilogys 
** Rome,”’ will thank the publisher for so good a 
rendering of the work into English. The book 
contains a half tone portrait of Zola, and a pref- 
ace, relating how he came to write it. 
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IF NOTHING else caused the OVERLAND to 
feel crowded in its offices, it would be the lack of 
wall space properly to display all the diplomas it 
has won. The Columbian Exposition, the Cal- 
ifornia Midwinter Fair, and now the last Mechan- 
ics’ Fair certificates of superiority, make quite a 
showing. 


CHARLES HOWARD SHINN, a well known 
contributor to the OVERLAND and at one time 
its manager, is the author of a work, ‘* The 
Story of. the Mine,” in Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co.’s ‘‘Story of the West”’ series. Mr. Shinn 
has chosen the great Comstock lode as most 
representative of all phases of the history of 
mining in the West. 


BATTERMAN LINDSAY, author of ‘*‘ Under 
the Headin’ of Thruth,” now running in these 
pages, is contributing clever Western sketches 
and stories to the Atlantic Monthly, Black Cat, 
and other Eastern magazines. 


ARTHUR GRISSOM, author of poems in the 
OVERLAND, ‘‘An Indian Ceremony,” and 
others, and of a volume of verse ‘‘ Beaux and 
Belles,” to be reviewed in the next number, has 
accepted the managing editorship of the Kansas 
City World. 


CHIT CHAT. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has to congrat- 
ulate itself on the fortunes of war. The resultof 
the late elections in this State places two of its 
leading stockholders and supporters in the highest 
offices in the gift of the people: Hon. Irving M. 
Scott, a director of the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
Publishing Company and a well known con- 
tributor on economic subjects to its pages, has 
been elected a Republican Elector in the National 
Electoral College. Hon. James D. Phelan, an 
ex-director and an active stockholder and con- 
tributor, has been elected by an overwhelming 
majority Mayor of San Francisco. One of the 
most energetic and telling canvasses for the 
Democratic party in the State was made by an- 
other director of the company, Hon. W. W. 
Foote, who, had the legislature gone Democratic, 
would without doubt have been its choice for the 
United States Senate. A fourth ex-director and 
present stockholder, United States Senator 
George C. Perkins, has given his time to the 
Republican canvass as freely as Mr. Foote did to 
the Democratic, while Henry J. Crocker, a 
director and Vice-President of the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY Publishing Company, organized and 
managed the ‘‘Sound Money League,”’ which 
did sterling work for the cause of sound money 
and the Republican party on the Coast. 


UNCLE SAM AS A PEACEMAKER. 


UNCLE SAM—"'I’ve just settled my quarrels at home, and you fellers will find I’m ready to attend to you, if you don’t keep quiet.” 
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_,..Established 1858... 


Gold and 
Silversmiths 


We have the very latest 
NOVELTIES IN SILVER 


at the lowest prices 


Tue Newest Designs In TOILET ARTICLES 


cheaper than ever before 


STERLING SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS SOLD 
BY THE OUNCE 


136 SUTTER STREET 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED SAN FRANCISCO 
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Cut Glass for 
Christmas 


JUG—INTAGLIO CUTTING. 


Dortlinger’s 
American Cut Glass 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 
915 Broadway, near 2Jst Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘“ The Overland Monthly.” 
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BLEAK WINTER'S CHILL WITHOUT: 
cme, WITHINAVISION SWEET OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 


A 


ABoxor MURRAY JANMAN'S Fiorina Ware 


THE MOST EXQUISITE PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF DRESSING-TABLE AND BATH. @) 


A Holiday Suggestion. 
OVERLAND MONTHLY has published a 
..« Portfolio of Facsimiles by Prang 


Eight Beautiful Water Color Sketches 


By the Eminent Artist, LOUIS K. HARLOW 


They Represent the most Typical and Picturesque California Scenes and are hardly 
to be distinguished from the Original Sketches 


The 7 way to obtain this Portfolio is through the OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
and it is sold on the following terms: 

The Portfolio and the first number of a year’s subscription are delivered on 
the payment of $1.00 and the signing of a contract to pay $1.00 per month until 
the cost, Ten Dollars, is paid. Portfolio alone, $8.00; Magazine, $3.00. 

May be seen at the OvERLAND MontTuty Office, 508 Montgomery Street, or 
at the S. F. News Co., 206-208 Post Street, or at your home if you live in any large 
California town and will drop a postal to 


Overland Monthly Publishing Co. 


508 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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GRAND 


HOTEL 


THE BEST HOTEL IN UKIAH CITY, CAL. 


> oAll Stages oArrive at and Depart from this House #< 


FREE 


"BUS 


BAGGAGE OF GUFSTS CONVEYED FREE OF CHARGE TO AND FROM TRAINS 
B. S. HIRSCH, PROPRIETOR 


‘ SAN RAFAEL 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Fifty (50) minutes — San Francisco. Average winter 
temperature 64 
first-class exquisite, home-like. Under 
rsonal supervision of General Warfield, of the Cali- 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


R. H. WARFIELD & CO., Proprietors 


ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


| SAN JOSE, CAL. 
225 Rooms, Single or En Suite 
ELEVATOR 


Amerikan Plan. Rates, $2.0oto $2.50 per day. Parlors 
and rooms with bath extra. 
, Coach and Carriages at depot on arrival of all trains 


Stage Office to LICK OBSERVATORY 


HOTEL FAIRMOUNT 


BEN F. TRUE, Proprietor 
Junction Market, Fell and Polk Sts. San Francisco, Cal. 


First-Class Family 
and Commercial 
Hotel 


Newly Furnished with 
all Modern im- 
provements 


Fire Alarms, Etc. 
Terms $1.50 per day and upwards. epectes rates by the 
month or week. Telephone, South ¢i77 


Eagle Hotel 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


Commercial and Political 
Headquarters 


GRAY & TITUS_# 


PROPRIETORS 


MILLARD HOTEL, 


J. E. MARKEL & SON, Proprietors. 
First-Class in all its Appointments. Centrally located 
RATES, $3.00 To $5.00 PER Day. 


JOHN A. BENSON 
Engineer and Land Agent 


DEALER IN LAND SCRIP 
508 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INS, BUILDING 


CALIFORNIANS visiting Washington City are 
apt to stop at the Essitr House, because it is 
centrally located, almost midway between the 
Capitol and the White House, and because of its 
long maintained reputation as the leading hotel of 
the city. Its cuisine is peculiarly excellent, with 
a touch of the old time Southern lavishness of 
bounty that is charming. 


SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY. 
_ SAN FRANCISCO DFFICE 22 CALIFORMIA ST. 


HOTEL RAFAEL 
@ 
| | 
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Remington-Sholes 


NOT THE REMINGTON STANDARD 


Consider 


A 
Combination the Change 
of all 
The change from hot to cold weather is here. 
Standard The skin has ceased its t activity, and 
internal are tra w 
Machines This one, of en re- 
in One atts in week Magy ond 
debility. © prevent —change your 


_ food. Y need a fat that will 
The . New . Typewriter | | dice heat and force; some remedy that will 
tone up the nervous system. 


Call and see it, or send for Scott’s Emulsion 


Circular of Cod-liver Oil with H hites, is 


Old Typewriters of any Make | | the remedy to give nerve force. Taken 


now, it is a 
T4KEN IN EXCHANGE upon it to a you throug 
den changes of winter. 

Book telling about it, free. Two sizes, 
50 cents and $3.00. 


HOWE SCALE CO. SCOTT & BOWNE 


Manufacturing Chemists, New York 
12 & 14 PINE ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


That we can always furnish the best CUT FLOWERS in the 
occasions 


MISSES LEVEY & COHN 
Telephone, East 702. 1125 Sutter Street, 8. F. 


PAUL P. BERNHARD & CO. TE AM 
P. O. Box 214, 
RUBBER STAMPS TAMP 2222222 
rs an a 
other mill in exist- 
STENCILS AND SEALS adapted for capitalists ov prospectors use. 
u n au 
4384 MoNTGOoMERY STREET CATES IRON WORKS, CHICACO. 
° BY A SOLDIER FRIEND OF THE GENERAL 
A New Life of Grant — oe W. Emerson, of Ironton, Mo., bas finally completed 


GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WE ST, his Miasissinpi Valley Campaigns 


The work will be published serially, begining in October, 1896, in the 


MIDLAND MONTHLY, DEs MOINES, IOWA 


A periodical fast rising into national prominence. The July Reviews of Reviews aptly styles it ‘‘ the representative 
magazine of the Middle-West 

Col. Frederick D. Grant, in a letter to Colonel Emerson, Eebruary 18, 1896, says: 

“1 am pleased to learn that you are about to complete and bring out your long deferred work on the life of my father, 
Genera! Grant. Your papers heretofore published have given meso much pleasure that I am sure this work will be 
exceedingly interesting to myself and others, as well as historically valuable. I wish your work great success.” 

This work will be profusely illustrated with a rare collection of pictures, many of them never before made public 

It will abound in personal sketches of Gant’s Soldier life in Jefferson Sassneie. St. Louis, his romantic Courtship, 
his life in Galena, and his splendid campaigns in the West. They are vividly protrayed by a soldier familiar with every 
phase of Grant's interesting career, and a life-long friend of the General and his family 

“Grant's Life in the West,’’ begins with the OcroBER MrpLaNp. As the edition, though large, wlll be limited, it is 
Safest to subscribe for the magazine at once. Price per year, $1.50. Address 


Illustrated circulars sent on request - JOHNSON BRIGHAM, publisher, MIDLAND Montaty, Des Moines, Iowa 
Wher you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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.. PROMINENT BANKS ... 
The Anglo-Californian Bank 


LONDON OFFIOE, - - 3 ANGEL OOURT 

SAN FRANOISCO OFFIOE, N. E. COR. SANSOME AND PINE STREETS 
Authorized Capital Stock, - - $6,000,000 
Subscribed, - - - 3,000,000 
Paid in, - - - - 1,500,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 700,000 

REMAINDER SUBJECT TO CALL. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON 
RIGHT HON. H. H. FOWLER, M. P., E. H. LUSHINGTON, ISAAC SELIGMAN, 


JOSEPH SEBAG, J. SIMON, 
J. SIMON, Managing Director, London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT Issued, Col- 
lections made, and Stocks, Bonds and Bullion Bought and Sold on most favorable terms. 


MANAGERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


IGNATZ STEINHART P. N. LILIENTHAL 
A. L. SELIGMAN, Assistant Cashier 


‘The Nevada Bank of San Francisco 


CAPITAL PAID UP, - - - $3.000,00O0 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $714,237 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
{ IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
LONDON BANKERS, UNION BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED 
PARIS BANKERS, COMPTOIR NATIONAL D’ESCOMPTE DE PARIS 


Letters of Credit issued, available in all parts of the World 


ISAIAS W. HELLMAN, - - PRESIDENT JOHN F. BIGELOW, - - VICE-PRESIDENT 
D. B. DAVIDSON, - - - - - - CASHIER GEO. GRANT, - - - - ASSISTANT CASHIER 
DIRECTORS : 

JOHN W. MACKAY JAMES L. FLOOD LEWIS GERSTLE 
ISAIAS W. HELLMAN HENRY F. ALLEN C. DEGUIGNE 
ROBERT WATT LEV! STRAUSS D. N. WALTER 
H. L. DODGE JOHN F. BIGELOW 
Hibernia Savi dL Societ 


INCORPORATED APRIL 12, 1859 
REINCORPORATED AUGUST 20, 1864 


Northwest Corner [icAllister and Jones Streets 


JAMES R. KELLY, President 
ROBERT J. TOBIN, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
R. J. TOBIN JAMES R. KELLY ALFRED TOBIN CHARLES MAYO 
J.J 


. O’BRIEN HENRY DOYLE RICHARD M. TOBIN JOSEPH S. TOBIN 
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SAN FRANCISCO SavINGs UNION 


532 CALIFORNIA STREET 


DEPOSITS, June 30th, 1896 - 
- - - @ 1,594,085.00 


- $23,657,219.00 


PAID UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - . - 
ALBERT MILLER, President E. B. POND, Vice-President LOVELL WHITE, Ceshier 
DIRECTORS 
Gzo. W. BEAVER RoBERT WatTT THOMAS MAGEE Grorce C. BOARDMAN 


Cc. B. pg FrREMERY DanreEt E. MARTIN ALBERT MILLER GEORGE TASHEIRA E. B. Ponp 


+ a San Francisco and Oakland Real Estate, and Farms and Farming Lands in the Country. 
RRCEIV DEPOSITS. Country remittances may be made in checks payable in San Francisco, Post Office or 
hetnew 2 ee & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by Express, but the responsibility of this bank commences only with the 
receipt of the money. 
o charge is made for pass-book or entrance fee. 
OFFICE HOURS: 9 a. M. to3 Pp, M., and Saturday evenings, for receipt of deposits only, 6:30 to 8 o'clock. 


Che @erman Havings and “Doan Bociery 


526 California St., San Francisco 


Capital actually paid up in cash, - - - - $1,000,000.00 

Deposits December gist, 1895, ©. 

° Reserve Fund, - - - . - - 715,000,00 

OFFICERS 
President, - - - - B. A. BECKER Cashier, - - - R. SCHMIDT 
1st Vice- -President, - - EDWARD KRUSE Assistant Cashier - - WILLIAM HERRMANN 
and Vice Presidenf, - DANIEL MEYER - GEORGE TOURNY 
Assistant Secretary, - - MULLER 
OF 
B. A. BECKER H. B. Rus IGN. STEINHART Nic. VAN BURGEN 
EDWARD KRUSE H. HORSTMANS D. N. WALTER DANIEL MEYER EMIL ROHTE 


Attorney, W. S. GOODFELLOW 


al FLAT OPENING 
xchange Blank Books Made to Order 


Assurance EXPRESSLY FOR USE IN 


- - . - DA NKS + 


Losses Paid, - - - 180,000,000 


ROBT. DICKSON, Manager PHILLIPS BROTHERS 


B. J. Smrru, Assistant Manager 
NATHAN & KINGSTON, AGENTS 505 Cray STREET 


501 Montgomery Street. TELEPHONE 164 San FRANCISCO 


HE UNION SAVINGS BANK 


(SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL BANK) 


AT THE CLOSE OF Business JUNE 30, i806. 


Capital Fully Paid - $300,000 Surplus - : $90,000 
Deposits to June 30,1896 - - - - + %2,830,787.10 
J. WEST MARTIN, President WM. G. HENSHAW, Vice-Presiden A. E, H. CRAMER, Cashier 
———BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
J. WEST MARTIN WM. G. HENSHAW THOS. PRATHER HUFF R. 8. FARRELLY 
4. A. MOORE HIRAM TUBBS Cc. E PALMER a. W. MEEK HERMAN A. TUBBS THOMAS CREELIN 


Rates Paid on all Savings Deposits, 4); per cent. per Annum. 


This Bank has added a Commercial De ~~ to its former business and is now teananeting a general Bank 
ing business as a Savings and Commercial Bank “ 


Roy 
OF OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Louis Roederer Champagne 


Three Kinds, all of Equal Excellence 
BRUT, an Extra Dry Wine 
GRAND VIN SEC, a Dry Wine 
CARTE BLANCHE, a Rich Wine 

THE HIGHEST GRADE 
IN THE WORLD 


&4@7 Used by all the leading clubs, hotels and restaurants, 
aud may be had of all first-class grocers and wine merchants. 


124 SANSOME ST. 


Macondray Bros. & Lockard 


THESE GOODS ARE ABSOLUTELY PURE AND ARE RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS FOR 
MEDICINAL AND FAMILY USE 


404 FRONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
KOLB & DENHARD 
CALIFORNIA \) FINE OLD NONPAREIL 


Wines Brandies Byes Bourbon Whiskies 


Office and Vaults, 420-426 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


ARE YOU USING WELLINGTON’S IMPROVED EGG FOOD FOR POULTRY? 


IF NOT, Alfalfa Grace 
wHy nor? SEEDS Prat eset 
— Variety of Seeds 


Every G TRADE SUPPLIED. 


Every Druggist B. F. WELLINGTON 


Sells It. 425 Washington St., San Francisco. 
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November. The Short Course begins in February and lasts six 
months. 


L. C. LANE, A. M., M. D., M. R, C. S., LL. D., President. 
HENRY GIBBONS, Jr., A. M., M. D., Dean. 
WM. FITCH CHENEY, B.L., M. D., Secretary. 


For Announcement of particulars direct to the College. 


3 RIKER 
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COLLARS 


(CAST AGTS 
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THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, continues on its 
onward march, and the improvement in the last 
few months is very noticeable. Although this mag- 
azine is of particular interest tothe Western reader, 
there is much in it that will be attractive to the 


arts of the United States. 
imes- Union (Jacksonville, Fla.) 
Get Away from Easter» snow and Western rain 
by a trip on the Pacific to beautiful Hawaii. THe 
WILDER STEAMSHIP CoMPANY offers an entrancing 
list of tours in the Island Paradise. 


reader from all 


Sozopont,— would that all good things were 
as pleasant. 
() — 
DoRFLINGER cut glass glistens splendidly at the 
holiday feast. 


Mr. Bacon: ‘‘That Mr. Crossly, who called 

last evening, is a self-made man.” Mrs. Bacon: 

‘*Too bad he could n’t have made himself a 
little more agreeable.” — Yonkers Statesman. 


GERMEA, the life of the grain, and the most pal- 
atable breakfast food. 


THe Lire InsuRANCE CoMPANY OF 
New YoRK is the only Eastern Company that has 
erected a fine building in San Francisco. Its con- 
fidence in this community should be rewarded. 


No CoLoGne” can possibly compare 
either for fragrance, sweetness, purity or durability 
of aroma with the genuine Murray and Lanman 
Florida Water ohiek is formed by the most care- 
ful distillatien of the choicest flowers of that gar- 
den of the tropics from whence it derives its name, 


THINK of the OveRLAND in making up your 
periodical lists for 1597. 


OvEXLAND MonruHLyY is at hand, straight 
from that land of enchantment, California. Local 
in its coloring, yet universal in the interests of its 
topics, it presents to its readers of the Mississippi 
vallev a delightfully fresh point of view of many 


well known topics. 
Reporter (Lostant, 

—_ () 
TEACHERS visiting the City will find nice, com- 
*fortable, clean rvwoms, centrally located, handy to 
stores, restaurants, theatres and cars, at 2134 Post 
St., San Francisco. Rates fifty cents to one dollar 
per day. Refers by permission to Mrs. May L. 

Cheney, Bureau of Education. 

Cooxk’s Tours don’t take in the moon, Mars, or 
Venus, but they will when regular communica- 
tion is established. They take in all visitable 
— of this earth in the pleasantest and cheapest 
ashion. 


Yucca Roor Soap is a California product, made 
of pure vegetable oils. Doctors praise it. 


Scorr’s EMutsion is the best food-medicine to 
repair the waste causea by that cold. 


rs a ay “What do you think of my new 
tragedy?” Critic: ‘‘I think it would be better 
if you condensed the five acts into one, and then 
took the point of it and printed it as a joke in a 
comic paper. Fleigende Blitter. 


** YANKEE Notions”’ have done much to make 
life comfortable. Thousands of them, anything 
in wire work, brush work, or hardware, can be 
found at BuCHANAN Bros.’ newly enlarged stores. 


G. W. Sureve isthe man to buy sporting goods 
of. Fire arms, fishing tackle, or athletic goods, in 


EK. J. BOWEN 


SEED MERCHANT 


Alfalfa, Grass, Clover, Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds.—Onion Sets. 


LARGEST STOCK AND MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


Send for large illustrated a and priced 
Catalogue, mailed free. 


Address— 
815, 817 and 819 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
65 Front 8t., Portland, Or. 
or, 212 Occidental Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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ETHICS 


the best qualities and lowest prices. 
OF 


KAREZZA 


A bold, brave book teaching ideal marriage, rights of 
the unborn child,a designed and controlled maternity. 

Union Signal: Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. Stockham for Tokology, thousands of men and 
women will bless her for Karezza. 

Arena: Karezza is worth its weight in gold. 
Sample pages free. Agents Wanted. Prepaid $1.00. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 MADISON ST., 


MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR, 
Book and Pamphlet Bindery 


605 MONTGOMERY ST. 
Work Promptly Done at Low Prices. 
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Publisher's Column. 


MaxkeE your Holiday mince meat with a New 
TriumpH MEAT CUTTER. 


— 


A gentleman, while walking near a railway, en- 
countered a number of insane —— in charge of 
a keeper. Nodding to one of the lunatics, he 
said, ‘‘ Where does this railway goto?’ Witha 
scornful look, the lunatic replied, ‘‘ It does n’t go 
anywhere: we keep it here to run trains on.” 

Philadelphia American. 


nh 


OstTRicH PLUMES are the ‘‘ rage” in the newest 
millinery. The WonpDER carries the largest stock 
in this as in other lines. 


Cuas. MEINECKE & Co. import the best German 
and foreign liquers, etc. 


If the August OveRLAND MonTHLY had no 
present value, the critical reader could hardly’ 
avoid noting how useful it will be to the future 
California hencvetia with its descriptive papers, 
its studies of the Chinese and the red man, and 
its three short stories, reflecting transitory but 
characteristic phases of Californian life. 


The Boston Pilot. 
-— 


Bounp copies of the 27th volume of the OvER- 
LAND MONTHLY are now ready. A file of these 
books is the best cyclopedia of Pacific Coast history 
and resources extant. 


_ ROEDERER is the standard champagne, when all 
is said and done. Three grades, sweet, medium, 
and extra dry, of equal excellence. 


ry 


SmituH’s CasH Store, the pioneer Department 
Store of San Francisco, is to move to its new build- 
ing on Market St. about Jan. Ist. Meanwhile, buy 
your holiday groceries at removal prices. 


W. K. Vanperstice & Co. Holiday goods in 

old and and silver. New and elegant designs. 

iamonds and precious stones. Largest and most 
varied stock to select from. 


THE Union Gas ENGINE Co. can supply the 
most perfect Engine for any purpose where power 
is needed. Any one can run it. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. 


A GENTLE hint to your wife to stay at home, now 
that the ‘‘suffrage” campaign is over, is to give 
her a sewing machine for a holiday gift. <A 
SINGER or a DoMEstic will please her. 


A Look at Daly & Curran’s stock of books is a 
joy to a book lover. 
—o—— 
Bounp copies of OVERLAND MonTHLy, $2.25; 
including one copy of “‘The Panglima Muda,” a 


’ novel of Maldyan life, by Rounsevelle Wildman, 


$3.00. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 


OF SAN 


33 POST STREET, Below: Kearny, 


(GUARANTEED CAPITAL, 
PAID UP CAPITAL -. 


FRANCISCO 
+ MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 
BUILDING... ~ 
$ 1,000,000 
-.s 300,000 


JAMES D. PHELAN, President 
S. G. MURPHY, Vice-President 
JOHN A. HOOPER, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES D, PHELAN 
S. G. MURPHY 
J. A. HOOPER 


FRANK SULLIVAN 
L. P. DREXLER 
JAMES MOFFITT 


G. HOOKER 
ROBERT MCELROY 
JOSEPH. D. GRANT 


Interest paid on term and ordinary deposits. Loans on approved securities. 
Deposits may be sent by postal order, Wells, Fargo & Co., or exchange on city banks. 
When opening accounts send signature. 


ae GEO. A. STORY, CASHIER 


——_- 
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Deutz & Geldermann 
“Gold Lack” 


The Finest Champagne Imported from France. Charles Meinecke & Co., 8. F., Agents P. C. 


Duff Gordon § Co's Sherries 


The Most Celebrated in the World. 


“R. B. Hayden.” 


The Finest Sour Mash Whisky made in Nelson Co., Kentucky. Charles Meinecke &Co., Agents, 8.F. 


“Swan Gin’ 


J. J. Meder & Zoon, Schiedam. Charles Meinecke & Co., 8. F., Agents, P.C. 


Boord’s Old Tom Gin 


From Boord & Son, London. Charles Meinecke & Co., Agents P. C 


BUCHANAN BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Brushes, Feather Dusters and Brooms 


609-611 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


ALSO, DEALERS IN 


HARDWARE, WOODENWARE AND ARTICLES OF 
HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCE 


THE CLEVELAND.. 


:.....A conscientiously constructed bicycle and is therefore reliable 


H. A. Lozier & Co. 


304-306 TIcALLISTER ST. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG SAN FRANCISCO 


When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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An Old Favorite with New Features. 


THE LIVING AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A WEEKLY MaGAZIne or 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 


It is Issued Every Saturday 214 Contains 
ARTICLES oF STANDARD AnD POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


In 1896 the subscription price of THE LivING AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO Stx DOLLARS. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 


Encouraged by this response to their efforts to shies the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several] new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘hese include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, Gerthan, Spanish and 


sional translations of note- 
worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d, The addition of a Readings from American [agazines. 
Monthly Supplement Readings from New Books. 
containing three depart” 4 List of Books of the Month. 


ments, namely : 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LIVING AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LIVING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. ‘lhe 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. a, the week. 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 
Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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POSITIVELY 
LIMITED TO 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Never will there be another special offer made on this great Standard Dictionary and Encyclopedia 
of all the world’s knowledge. This is positively the last chance you will ever have to secure the work on 
such extremely liberalterms. We fully intended to advance the price to regular rates on Nov. 30, but thousands of peo- 
ple in all walks of life have requested an extension of time until Christmas, After careful consideration we have decided to 
continue our Special Offer until the abovedate. This is done simply and only asa further means of advertising this wonder- 
ful storehouse ofinformation. We do not expéct to make money by this offer, as the very low price on such liberal terms 
barely pays for paper, —— and binding, saying nothing of the enormous investment of Over $750,000 required in the pro- 
duction of the work. e tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this most modern and entirely up-to-date 
home reference library. No advertisement can do it justice—it is its own most eloquent advocate, 


FOR A CHRISTMAS CIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER. 


Your pastor, teacher, friend, parents, or your children will appreciate this great work beyond expression. It will last a life- 
time, and always give satisfaction. No business or professional man, teacher, student, mechanic, housewife, or any other 
person who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of self-education, can allow this 
rare opportunity to pass without careful investigation. The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


ENGYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


Embodies all the features of a complete dictionary and a thorough encyclopedia. Until December 24th this truly marvel- 
ous work will be furnished any reader of this announcement on receipt of only $1.00in cash and the remainder insmall monthly 
payments, amounting to about five centsaday. This is but little more than one-third the regular price. After December 
24th prices will be immediately restored to regular rates—$42,00 to $70.00 a set, according to binding. 


Don’t forget thisSpe- 
cial Offer holds good 
only untilChristmas 
Eve, at which time 
ithe price will be ad- 
ivanced to $42 to $70 
a set. 

THIS SUPERB NEW EDITION 


Revised to June 1, 1896, contains thous- 
ands of the newer words not found in 
any other reference book on earth, in- 
cluding the very latest coinages of 
of 1896, such as *“‘Roentgen rays,”’ “ 
tolin,”’ *‘vitascope,”’ “skiagraph,”’ “fluor- 
oscope,’’ etc. It is the only up-to-date dic- 
tionary, the most practical encyclopeedia, 
and also a 


GENUINE TRIUMPH OF ART 


with its magnificent array of chromatic 
plates in 17 COLORS, dozens of single 
and double-page engravings in delicate 
monotone, and 3,000 illustrations. 


UST AS 100 EDITORS 
THEY LOOK and thousands of special contributors from 
of clear type matter, 3.000 illustrations; 250,000 words de- *| all overthe globe have devoted their best 
, 50,000 encyclopedic topics. Weight, about 40 lbs. talents to the preparation of this marvel- 
THIS HANDSOME BOOK-CASE FREE OF CHARGE. ous condensation of all the world’s know- 
. atthe list! The great 
Prot. Huxley on zoology and physiology ; Prof. Richard A. Proctor, astronomy; Sir John Stainer, music; Hunter, 

Morris, Estoclet, Herrtage, Williams—the most brilliant educators of the nineteenth century. 


More than $750,000 Required to Produce this Work. 


IT iS THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY of our language. Each legitimate English word is exhaustively 
treated as to its origin, history, development, spelling, pronunciation, and various meanings. 


IT 1S A CONCISE ENCYCLOPADIA of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology. geology, art, music, physics, phi- 
losophy, mathematics, mechanics, theology, biblical research, etc. 50.000 separate encyclopedic subjects tersely treated by 
the master minds of our generation. 


IT 1S A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high grade white paper, from plates never before on press, durably 
bound, and tcotaining the most superb Meowhtons. in 17 colors and in monotone, ever made for any reference work. 


TWO EXPERT OPINIONS—THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 


Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst.—The Encyclopedic; ‘Scientific American, New York.—‘It forms in itselfa 
Dictionary is a library condensed into four volumes; a ton of library for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic ambitious to 
diffusiveness reduced to ryt pounds of quintessence, and, | advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice just 
withal, as celicate in detail as it is comprehensive in contents.’’| making a beginning.” 


A HANDSOME BOOK ‘FREE.—02 receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage, you will receive a book of 100 specimen pages, colored plates, ete 
H W T oO Cc THIS CREAT BARCAIN.—Send $1.00, and the four handsome volumes will be forwarded. 
Subsequent payments are made as follows: Cloth binding $1.50 per month for one year; Half Russia 


binding $2.00 per month; and Full Sheep binding $2.50 per month. First payment in any case ia only e Dollar. To cash buyers we allows 
discount of 10 per cent., and furnish the book case free of charge; otherwise the book case is $1.50, which must be paid in advance. This allowance repre- 


Sents cost of keeping monthly parment accounts. We recommend Half Kussia ne a the most serviceable. When ordering be sure to 
mention style binding wanted. All transportation charges must be paid bv purchasers. We r te any Commercial Agency, any Newspaper, 
ention this 


or any Bank in Philadelphia. ACENTS WANTED. paper] 
Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned in 10 Days 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


Four massive volumes, each 9 in. wide, 4/4 4-2 tn. . 
tong, 3 in. thick, ey ony ee ges, 16,000 columne 
ustr 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Ovcrland Montily.~ 
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Printing Plate 
Manufacturers 

MONTGOMERY ST 

TONES 

SPECIALTY SAN FRANCISCO 


formation 


r 
Giterary 
Workers 
Lorror PUBLISHING 
FRANKLIN, Ott10. 


Send six cents for Sample Copy. 


BONESTELL & CO. 


PAPER 


WAREHOUSE 
All kindsof Printing and Wrapping Paper 
401 & 403 Sansome Street San Francisco 


for note-taking in a few HOURS; 

0 an reporting in a few WEEKS. No 
shading, no position. 

WoRLD's FAIR AWARD. Leading everywhere. FRKEE lesson 


and circulars. Write H. M.Pernin, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
KING’S 


OLD BOOK STORE 
15 Hourth Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Catalogues on application Libraries purchased 


_| CALIFORNIA MUSICAL JOURNAL! 4|| 


1850 Tevernone No. 43 


N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 


O'all 
641-643-645 SACRAMENTO STREET, oorner Webb 
EmBatmine A SPECIALTY SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOW IT ONLY TAKES 
ONE MAN 


convince you that H. S. Bridge 
& Co. are the best Tailors in 


| Well dressed and up to date to 
San Francisco. 


IN’: OLDEN TIMES 


said and currently believed to 


You will remember that it was 
be true that 


iT TOOK NINE TAILORS 
TO MAKE A MAN 


& Co. do not need this amount 
4 of assistance, but will make a 
man of you on short notice 


| In matters of dress H.S. Bridge 
without outside help. 


SHIRTS TO ORDER 622 Market St., 
a specialty UP STAIRS. 


BEST INVESTMENT 
ON EARTH !! 


They earn more money, in 
proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 
human ingenuity. 


be SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Freer the Best Value in 
HATS or CAPS, go to 


328 
Kearny Street 


NEAR PINE 


(Entire Building) 


The ONLY Manufactur- 


ing Retailers on 


the Coast. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed tree. 


Guns ®Hunters’ Equipments 


GUNS LOANED TO TOURISTS 
By the month, week or day 


GEO. W. SHREVE, 7° Ofte. 


SEWING MACHINES | 


STANDARD PATTERNS 


LOWEST PRICE 
CATALOGUES FREE 
J. W. EVANS 
1021 Market Street, 22°55 « 


When you write, please mention “ The Ovezland Monthly.” 
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HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


Crown Lavender Pocket Salts 


CHARMING NOVELTY. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Of London, call attention to one of their most charming 


The Crown The Crown 
Lavender Perfumed 


Pocket Salts 


n dainty kid purses 


pocket with perfect safety. 
but now forthe first time introduced into 
in the following odors: 


Pocket Salts 


Bottles as shown or 
Which can be carried in the 


Made by them for many yearsin England, 
this country. Made 


CROWN LAVENDER YLANG-YLANG 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS VERBENA 
WHITE LILAC MATSUKITA 


And all other odors. 


ARE PERFECT GEMS. 


Perfumes, and identical in qualit 
ender Sults and various perfumed} 
~~ ed Co., so long and favorably 
tele. 


VIOLETTE 
THESE POCKET SALTS 


Deliciously perfumed with the Crown 
with the world renowned Crown Lav 
Salts, the creation of the Crown Fer- 
known to their London and Paris clien- 


PRICES: Standard Size, 50 cts. In Kid Purses, 75 cts. . 
Smaller Size, 40 cts. Smaller Size, 60 cts. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGI/IST FOR THEM 
or by sending either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York; Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co. 
Boston ; Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphie; E. P. Mertz, Washington; Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cincinnati; Auditorium 
Pharmacy Co., Auditorium Building, or or W. C. Scupham, Chicago, Ill.; The Owl Drug Store, San Francisco and 
Los Ange es; and the Scholtz Drug Co., Denver; one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent to any address 
Name the odor required. 


Sold everywhere. Beware of worthiess imitations. 
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ALL THE YEAR 


we have been urging Asthma and Hay Fever Sufferers to begin the constitutional 
treatment that brings not only relief, but a Cure that Stays. Hundreds have done 


so, and here’s a letter from one of them: 
D&AR DOCTOR HAYES: BREWSTER, N. Y., SEPT. rath, 1806. 

I am satisfied your treatment has been very helpful and beyond my expectations The catarrhal symptoms have heen much lighter 
and not of as long duration, and as for Asthma, the effect of the medicines is marvellous. To goto bed and sleep al! night is for me, 
at this season of tne year, something I have not been able to do for 30 years. Now I sleep all night and in the morning I am ftee from that 
cough that is so weakening and depressing. When I compare myself with others about here who have Hay-Fever and are not taking your 
treatment, I am away ahead of them Perhaps I am too enthusiastic, but when one has had this terrible disease for over 30 years as I have, 
and had given up all hope of a curs, how can one help being enthused. I have one regret—having known of your treatment so ore that I 
should be so incredulous as not to be willing to try it till this year. Yours truly, EVERETT. 


ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


write at once for particulars and escape your winter of distress. Hay Fever sufferers make 
a note of this and write in the spring, or now. Two thousand other references if you 
ask forthem. Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Queen Lilp Soap 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without 
rubbing, and does not injure the clothes. The Largest Family Washing in 
the city can be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve years of age can 
do a washing with this soap. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.“6# 
PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CoO. 


Office, 307 Sacramento Street 
Pactory, 17th and Rhode Island Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
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MENN E N’S TaLcum 


TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by highest medical 
authorities asa Perfect Sana- 
tory Toilet Preparation for in- 
fants and adults. Positively 
relieves Prickly Heat, Nettie 
. Kash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, 

ete. It removes Blotches, Pimples aud Tan, makes the 
( figh smooth and healthy. Take no Substitute. De- 
. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler 


Top. Sold by Dru ts or mai oO c 
) FREE (Name this paper.) Sample by mail. > 


Gerhard Mennenr Co., Newark, N. J. 
TOOTH 


OTHERS EQUALI 
25c. All druggists or by mail. C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, 


must have nice shoes; 
we have them at half 


B A B price. Written notice 


can’t tell how pretty and sweet they are. 

Sizes are 1, 2, 

Colors—pink "a white, blue, chocolate, tan, 
pear 

Pretty little moccasins. 

Sweet little Blucher style lace. 

Lovely little Button Boots. 

All Mailed Free. 

Price, Size, 1, 28c; size 2, 30c; size 3, 35c; size 
4, 40C 

Not so cheap and good at any other place en 
the continent as at 


’ CASH 414. 416. 418 Front St. 
SMITHS’ STORE San Francisco, Calif. 


Blair's 


Great ir Ss Remedy for 


Dru 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 
ists, or 224 William St.. New York. . 


We sell 

WATCHES AND JEWELRY cheaper than 
any other reliable house on earth. Illustrated anges 
mailed free. Bazzett & Uher, Chicago, Ill. 


NAA 


=z 


will send by mail 
beautiful Friendshi Ring. 
pemblem of union and pros rity. 
Suitable for lady or gentle 
>Warranted 18 k, Solid Rolled Geld, our 
talogue of Jewelry, all for 8 Centa,. P mps} 
taken. Pin to letter piece “ia Re r size of ring wanted. 


+++ 


~PLI AYS Dialogues, Speakers. for School 
Club and Parlor. Cosaloge ef 
T.S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, 


PATENT 


214 Pine St, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthlv.”’ 


Too Li 


caring for the teeth, for they are 
about gone. Good, sound, white 
teeth may be had in old age through 
the use of 


RuBifoam 


the Perfect Liquid Dentifrice, which 
not only arrests and prevents decay, 
but keeps the teeth white as pearls, 
gums healthy, and the breath sweet. 


when the 
teeth first 
come. The 

delicious 
fragrance and 
soothing qualities 
of Rubifoam 


POPULAR 
PRICE 


25 cts. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Sample Vial Pree, with Beautiful Booklet upon 
he Teeth. Address 


E. W. HOYT & CO.. Lowell. Mass. 
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Security 
Liberal Terms 
Profitable Returns 


ASSURED BY THE ‘‘UP-TO-DATE” 
POLICIES OF 


The Pacific Mutual 
Insurance 


The Only California Company 


Best and Safest Legal —_— 
for Policy Holders --+--+-+-- 


ORGANIZED 1868 
CLAIMS PAID OVER $7,000,000.00 


LIFE POLICIES—Combining protection with investment 
ENDOWMENT BONDS—Producing specified returns 
ANNUITIES 

ACCIDENT POLICIES—Superior in benefits and conditions 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, General Agents Life Department for California 
F. W. VOOGT & BRO., Pacific Coast General Agents, Accident Department 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
N. E. Cor. Montgomery and Sacramento Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly, 
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FOR GENERAL EARLY il 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


"FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.SA. 


HOLBROOK, MERRILL & STETSON, 


SUN PASTE 


Distributing Agents 
FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 


BANK SAFES:: 


Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


AUTOMATIC BOLT WORK, 


C. B. PARCELLS, SoLE AGENT 
No. 6 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


mm Safes taken in exchange, and Sates re- 


Standard Scales. Bicycles and Repairs. | 


—— 


The New.... 
Triumph 


¥ » Meat Cutter 


- ad Expressly for family use; 


cutting parts of forged 

steel; easily cleaned; pays 
for itself every 6months. Receipt book of numerous 
dishes made with cutter, free to any address. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Box Southington, Conn. 


Office, 2 


UNION IRON WORKS 


222 MARKET STREET. 


Works, POTRERO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Marine, —— and Milling Engines - Machinery 


| SHIP BUILDERS, , _, 


| HYDRAULIC LIFT DOCK, , 


New York Office, 145 Broadway. 


Cable Address, ** Union.”’ 


ROSLYN COAL, 


PER TON 
DELIVERED 


This is new coal from Washington. 
We ask you to try it, on our recommend. 
We have others as low as $6.50 and 


Want your business. 


Telephone, Drum 183. 


WAINWRIGHT & EASTON, 30 Market Street 


‘BUILDERS OF U. S. WARSHIPS, 
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Story Success. 


‘THE history of the Monarch is an interesting story — it’s a story of 

success. In 1891 the Monarch Cycle Mig. Co. was alusty infant. 
In that year 35 men were employed and 150 bicycles were made and 
sold. This good seed of an excellent product, planted in the fertile soil 
_of unlimited capital and unsurpassed facilities, nurtured by sound judg- 
_ ment, progressive business methods and a policy of liberal and judicious 
advertising, hasin the short period of six years multiplied three hun- 
dredfold. The infant of but yesterday is the giant of today. The ex- 
periment of 1891 is the unparalleled success of 1896. The 35 men and 
150 wheels have this year been increased to 1200 employees and 40,000 
high grade bicycles which have been marketed in every civilized coun- 
try in the world, aggregating a business of $2,000,000.00. 

This growing greatness enables us to give still better value to our 
patrons. Our new models are nearer perfection than ever, the best the 
trinity of mechanical skill, excellence of material and the finest equipped 
bicycle factory in the world can produce. Your 1897 mount should be 
a Monarch, a standard wheel with a recognized value and a known 
success. Don’t buy the indifferent product of a probable failure whose 
guarantee is not worth the paper on which it is written. Buy a Mon- 
arch, guaranteed by our immense success, unequalled and unapproach- 
ed, and backed up with a paid-up capital and surplus of three-quarters 
of a million dollars. 


Ride a Monarch and Keep in Front. 


Monarch 
Chicago, 
New Yorke, 


When you write. please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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JAMES D. PHELAN JOHN A. HOOPER 
2d Vice-President 
8. G MURPH GEO. A. 

lat President 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BAN K 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


33 Post St., Mechanics’ Library Building 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


DIRECTORS 
oe D. Phelan 8. G. Murphy John A. Hooper 
©. G. Hooker L. P. Drexler Jas. Moffit 
Frank J. Sullivan Jos. D. Grant Robt. Mctlroy 


ARE MADE -y 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


First class in every respect —comparisons 
invited. FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, 
HUNTERS have gun barrel tubeing, double PA obtained. “Write Write for Inventor's Guides 


truss fork crown, visible bearings, easy and 
= adjustment, extra large bearings and 


1 hubs, adjustable cranks and handle bar. + HAVE At “6 “Just hear dem bells a ringing, p 
A practical wheel made by practical mechanics. ££ KS & dey’s ringing everywhere.” 
H | THATS ALL THEIR OW": p) The Chimes of Normandy could not 
ine 
NCW Departure 
ELEGANT 
| BICYCLE BELLS 
159 New Montgomery Street F REE ON APPLICATION oven. tn different styles » 
and prices. All dealers sell them. 
~~ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. e New Departure Bell Co., Bristol. Conn. U.S.A. 


vw 


interest Pald on Term and Ordinary Deposits 
Loans on Approved Securities 


_ PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
PHIL. B. BEKEART 


“The Victorious 
Gladiator” 


COMMITTEE of nine Spechanical engineers appointed by the Edward 

P. Allis Co.’s Employes’ Bicycle Club, in the works of the Edward P. 
Allis Co., at Milwaukee, Wis., the most skillful manufacturers of engines 
and machinery in the world, after examining and testing thirty-six different 
makes of high-grade bicycles, pronounced the Gladiator the most scientifi- 
cally constructed, easy running and highly finished bicycle in existence, and 
upon their judgment and decision a large order for Gladiator bicycles was 
placed, for the use of the members and employees of that company. No test 
so severe and thorough as this has ever been made, and prospective buyers 
can be guided with safety by this decision, the Gladiator is truly a ‘“‘ wheel 
of perfection.’’ 


Manufactured by the 


Sena for GLADIATOR CYCLE WORKS 


Catalogue 


Fourteenth and Canal Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIVING VOLCANO 


The Wilder’s Steamship Company mmen!*by ‘which the 


Volcano can be reached with trifling inconvenience. 


4 


THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 


Fine iron steamboats fitted with electric lights and bells, convey the passengers from Honolulu 
to Hilo. A greater part of the voyage is made in smooth water. The steamers pass close to the coast 
so that the shore can be readily seen. Natives engaged in their simple occupations, planters raising 
sugar-cane, and cattle men in the midst of their herds give life to an ever varying scene. The scenery 
is the finest in the world. Leaving Honolulu the rugged coast of Oahu and Molokai is passed, thence 
the beautiful and fertile island of Maui. After crossing the Hawaiia Channel a continuous view of sixty 
miles of the coast can be had, First high cliffs, against which the ever restless waves dash. Just 
above, the black rocks and further up, the cliffs are decorated with a most magnificent tropical growth. 
Every few hundred feet cataracts and waterfalls lend an ever changing beauty to the scene. From the 
brow of these cliffs fields of sugar-cane stretch back for miles; beyond, the heavy dark green of the coffee 
plantations and the tropical forest form a sharp contrast to the lighter shade of the fields of cane. 

The sea voyage terminates at Hilo Bay, pronounced by all who have seen it, by far more 
beautiful than any of the far famed ports of the Mediterranean. 

The sailing time of the steamers has been changed and the speed increased sothat only one night 
is spent on the water. Tourists are conveyed from Hilo to the Volcano over a fine macadamised road 
wending its way through a dense tropical forest of great trees and huge ferns, beautiful climbing and 
flowering vines. 

The Volcano House ix modern in all its appointments. The table is supplied, not only with all 
that the market affords, but also with game, fruit and berries from the caiieatiies country. 

Steam sulphur baths have been entirely renewed and refitted. Wonderful cures from consumption, 
rheumatism, gout, paralysis, scrofula and other blood ailments have been effected. Those suffering from 
‘nervous prostration regain complete health in a few weeks, the pure air of the mountains and the steam 
sulphur baths being the necessary remedies. Beautiful walks in all directions give ample employment 
for tho e to whom brain work is prohibited. ‘ 

sParties contemplating a long stay can arrange to visit the Puna Hot Springs. Elderly people 
find these springs particularly efficacious in building up and toning the system. ‘he sea bathing is 
one of the great attractions. Accommodations are good and prices moderate. 

The Puna District contains the finest coffee lands in Hawaii. Coffee plantations located there 
are paying from forty per cent. to seventy per cent. on the capital invested. 


For further particulars inquire of Wilder’s Steamship Company (Limited) Honolulu. 
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PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
TRANS PACIFIC LINE 


FIRST CLASS, FULL POWERED STEAMERS FOR 


Honolulu, Japan and China 


Carrying the United States and Imperial Mails. 


Steamers leave the Company’s wharf, corner First and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, for Honolulu- — 
Yokohama and Hong Kong connecting at Yokohama with steamers for Hiogo (Kobe), Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Hakodate, V’ladivostock, Corea and northern ports of China and at ens Kong with steamers for 
a re rm Foochow, Philippine Islands, Strait Settlements, Siam, Java, Ceylon, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Australia. 


PANAMA LINE 


Sails from San Francisco, three times a month for ports of 


Mexico, Central America axa txe Isthmus of Pamana 


Connecting at Colon with the Panama Railroad Company’s steamers forming 


The Great Through Line to New York 


and with steamers for the WEST INDIES, SPANISH MAIN and EUROPE. Also at Panama with 
steamers for ports of the WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA, 

Each steamer carries an experienced Surgeon and Stewardess. 

Prompt attention paid to written or telegraphic reservations of staterooms or berths. 


Company’s Office, 421 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JAPAN AND CHINA 


Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA AND HONGKONG 


Steamers leave wharf, corner First and Brannan Sts., at 1 p. m. for YOKO- 
HAMA ard HONGKONG, calling at Kobe (Hiogo), Nagasaki and Shanghai, 
and connecting at Hongkong with Steamers for India, etc. No cargo received on 
board on day of sailing. 

Four First-Class Steamers— Superior Table. 

In winter the O. & O. Line steamers take the southern track, thereby avoid- 

ing the cold winds and rough weather of the northern route. 


Doric (via Honolul)........ Thursday, Dec. 10,1896 | Gaelit (via Honolulu)........... Tuesday, Feb. 2, 1897 
Tuesday, December 29,1896 | Doric..................... . ..Tuesday, February 23, 1897 
Coptic (via Honolulu)......Saturday, Jan. 16,1897 | Belgic (via Honololu)..Saturday, March 13, 1897 


Principal Agencies in the United States: pgaltimore, 207 East German Street; 
Boston, 292 Washington and g State Streets; Chicago, 191 and 238 So, Clark Street; Cincin- 
nati, Carew (Union Pacific Co.) and Chamber of Commerce Buildings (So. Pacific Co.); New 
York City, 287 and 349 Broadway; Philadelphia, 40 So. Third and 20 So. Broad Streets; 
St. Louis, 213 and 220 No. Fourth Street. Also at offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Henry 
Gaze & Sons, and Raymond & Whitcomb, Tourist Agents. 


Head Office: 421 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco and Yaquina Bay Steamship Go. 


REGULAR STEAMERS TO YAQUINA BAY 
Carrying Freight and Passengers, via Eureka, Port Orford and Coos Bay 
Connecting with OREGON CENTRAL AND EASTERN R. R. AT YAQUINA for 
ALBANY, CORVALLIS, AND ALL POINTS IN WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


MEYER & AKMANN, General Agents 
16 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 


Telephone, Main 5291 
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ellowstone 
Park 


1s 


King of Parks 


THE 


62 


MILES LONG 


54 


MILES WIDE 
Geysers 
Lakes 
Falls 
Canons 
Hot Springs 
Fishing 


Wild Animals 
Found 


SIX CENTS Nts The Grand Canon 


FOR | 
d oy] a 1.200 FEET DEEP 
— 
20 MILES LONG 
’96 
Has all the colors of the Rainbow 
OUR NEW TOURIST BOOK » and some it has not 


Take your vacation trip to the Park 
It is the cheapest and most interesting line 


CHAS. S. FEE T. K. STATELER 
G P. & T. A. N. P. Ry. General Agent Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 638 Market St., San Prancisoo 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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California Fairy” 


is the title of an elegant little brochure, relating in charming allego- 
rical language the splendors and delights of 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED 


The popular Sunset Route is also the subject of a finely illus- 
trated publication entitled 


“Through Storyland to Sunset Seas” 


especially interesting to one contemplating a trip over the great 
Southern Route. 


Both books are published by the Southern Pacific Company, and will be sent to any address by 
T. H. GoopMAN, General Passenger Agent, on receipt of 25 cents postage, or to cents for the 
‘*Fairv’’ alone. 


Take the 


SANTA FE ROUTE 


when you go EAST. This popular line now 
in thelead. Operating ten thousand miles 
of track in ten different States and Terri- 
tories, with equipment of the latest design. 
Running daily and leaving San Fran- 
cisco at 5 P. M.—both Pullman Palace and 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, newly upholstered 


‘and up to date in every respect. 
Weekly excursions leave every Wednesday for Boston, personally 
accompanied by polite attendant through to destination. 


Ticket Office, 644 Market Street, 


Chronicle Building, San Francisco, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly,” 
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The O egon Railroad 
and Navigation Co. 


MAGNIFICENT 
SHORT SEA TRIP 


BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO and ASTORIA and PORTLAND, 


For All Points North and East. 


~ 


Ho Traveler Should miss a ride on the beautiful 
MARKET STREET. 


* * Columbia River. * * 
63 SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tickets at Lowest Rates at 
F. F. CONNOR, General Agent. 


W. H. HURLBURT, 
General Passenger Agent, 


PORTLAND, OR. 


THE 16 TO | PUZZLE 


Study the Silver Question 
where Silver is used 


You can learn all about it 
in [lexico 


Expenses are paid in 
50-cent [exican Dollars 


Buy your Tickets over the 


Mexican Central 
Railway 

Standard Gauge 

Pullman Buffet Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars’ | 
Reaches all the principal 
points of interest in the 
Republic of Mexico 


A. HOFFMAN w. D. MURDOCK 
@. P. A. A. @. P. A. 


CITY OF MEXICO 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


For Bright’s, Gout, Rheumatism, &c. 


Dr. Alfred ® Loomis Professor of Practical Medicine in the University of New 


? York: “Ih sed 
in Chronic Bright's Disease of the Kidneys o¢c- BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


curring in gouty and rheumatic subject, with marked benefit.”’ 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, "2!t® Officer, New York BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is a potent remedy in correcting Rheumatic Diathesis. In case of Uric Acid Gravel 
in which I recently prescribed it, its beneficial effects were apparent after the third 
dose. I have also prescribed it with great benefit in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys.”’ 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. Sold by Drugetsts 


Pamphiet Free 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 
Condiments of Every Description. 


Durkee’s——— 
Salad Dressing 


Spices, Mustard, Extracts, Salad Dressing, Sauces, 
Herbs, Celery Salt, Oils and Essences. Each and very 
article of the choicest kind, full weight and of full 
strength and flavor. Gold Medals and Diplomas 
awarded at Columbian Exposition to each article 
exhibited for Superiority to all others. These articles 
cannot be excelled, and we challenge comparison 
with any goods sold, 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., NEW YORK. 


Challenge Sauce 
Celery Salt=—= 
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NEW YORKE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1895 


Surplus, - - - - - - - - - - - $26,866,563 75 
Total Income, - - - - - - - - - $48,597,430 51 
Total Paid to Policy-holders in 1895, « - - - - - $23,126,728 45 
Insurance and Annuities in force, - - - - . $899,074,453 78 
Net gain in 1895, ‘~- - - : $61,617,645 36 


NoTe.—Insurance merely writen is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, 
and only insurance actually issued and paid for in cash is included. 


I have carefally examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct. 
( HARLES A. PRELLER, Audttor. 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


The Company has established 


its popularity by 53 years of  - 


effective service and the pay- 


ment of over $420,000,000 to 


policy-holders during that time. 


SAN FRANCISCO BUILDING 


A. B. FORBES & SON 


Mutual Life Building, No, 222 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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contains sufficient — 


for two large pies 


MICStCad Homestead Brand” 
FOR SALE 


pia 


NEL 


621 MARKET STREET 


MINCE MEAT | 
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IVORY 
Ir VOR 


SOAP 


When you hear of “‘Spot- 
less Linen” you can more 
than suspect that it was 
made “So cloudless, clear, 
and purely beautiful” by 
Ivory Soap. 


THe Paoocrern & Gamaie Co. 


The greatest of all 
the baking pow- 
ders for strength 


and healthfulness. 


Makesdaintycake 


and rolls. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. NEW-YORK 


WALTER BAKER & CO., ue 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


) Breakfast Cocoa 


ON 


> 
uJ 
all 
y) 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark . 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


There’s Only 
One Way . 


to keep your skirt edges 
whole, clean, and 


handsome, that is 
with the 


BIAS 


VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


if S.H.& M.is not stamped 

on the back of every yard 

you buy from the reel, it 
is not the genuine. 


S. H. & M. CORD EDGE 


If your dealer will not supply 
you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


* smaking Made Ea "a new 72. -page 

y Miss Em™a M. PEK, ties’ Home 
tells in plain how to make dresses at 
home without previo ing salle for 


s. H. & M. Co., p. 0. oa A New’ York City. 


is the 
latest. 


GNV STOOL 


NOVELTIES IN 
THE WONDER Hat Pavers | Feather Sto, 


UBG JUOWOIY FF PUB IZ 


MILLINERY 


ok’s Tourist Steamers «= Dahabea 
address THOS. COOK & SON i 
SAN FRANCIS 
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